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Art. 1—PRESIDENT WILLARD’S BODY OF DIVINITY.* 


By Rev. J. F. Stearns, D.D., Newark, N.J. 


Wuen Jonathan Edwards, the great light of New England 
theology, was but four years old and known only within the 
walls of his father’s house in Connecticut, a prattling ehild, 
New England was suddenly dismayed by the extinction of 
another great light which during a whole generation had 
shone almost without a rival in her theological firmament. 
It is not unworthy of notice that Samuel Willard, the great 
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* “4 Complete Body of Divinity in two hundred and fifty expository lectures ow 
the Assembly's shorter catechism: by the Reverend and Learned SAMUEL WILLARD, 
M.A., late Pastor of the South Church in Boston and Vice-President of Harvard 
College, Cambridge, in New England. Prefaced by the Pastors of the same 
church. Heb. xiii.7, Remember them who have spoken to you the word of 
God: whose faith follow considering the end of their conversation. Heb. xi. 4, 
By faith he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts = 
and by it he being dead yet speaketh. 2 Tim. i. 13, Hold fast the form of sound 
words which thou hast heard of me in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 
Boston, New England. Printed by B. Green & S, Kneeland for B. Eliot & D. 
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theologian of the more strictly Puritan period of our history, 
who, more than all others, was instrumental in completely un- 
folding, and presenting in the most systematic form the views 
of his own and the preceding generation, should have passed 
off the stage just at the time when new issues were beginning 
to be made up, and a new statement and defence of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of our faith on the eve of being required ard 
provided for. 

From the beginning there had been, in that part of the 
country, the most vigorous theological activity. New Eng- 
land was cradled in theology. Not only her leading divines, 
her Cottons, Hookers, Nortons, Shepards and Mathers, labored 
with all their great powers and learning to elucidate and de- 
fend its principles ; but the body of the people, the fathers and 
mothers, the civilians and yeomen of the country were exer- 
cised to an intense degree, in distinguishing between truth and 
error, and guarding the sanctity of the one and rooting-up the 
minutest fibres of the other. 

Samuel Willard was eminently fitted, both by his abilities 
and his position, to be a successful champion of New England 
Theology. Born at Concord, Jan. 31, 1639-40, ten years after 
the settlement of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, of which his 
father, Major Simon Willard—‘‘a sage patriot in our Israel, 
whose wisdom assigned him a seat at the council board and 
his military skill and martial spirit entitled him to a chief 
place in the field,” was among the earliest settlers, he was 
graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1659 at the age 
of nineteen, and four years later settled in the ministry at 
Groton, about thirty miles from Boston, then a frontier town. 
In this retired spot he might have remained comparatively 
unknown had not one of those mysterious providences, by 
which God often brings about his wise designs, subjected the 
little settlement to complete destruction by an Indian massacre, 
about thirteen years after he commenced his pastoral labors. 
“ His Lord did not design,” says his eulogist, “ to bury him 
in obscurity but to place him in a more eminent station which 
he was qualified for. The providence which occasioned his 
removal was an awful judgment upon the whole land, yet was 
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evidently a mercy in this respect that it made way for the 
translation of this bright star to a more conspicuous orb where 
his influence was more extensive and beneficial.” He was 
installed as colleague with the Rev. Thomas Thatcher, the first 
pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, on the 10th of 
April, 1678, where he labored with eminent success till his 
decease, September 12, 1707, a period of nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Willard commenced his ministry in Boston at a time of 
great religious declension. The great worldly prosperity of 
the community, the mingling of politics with religion from the 
beginning, and “the prostituting of the mysteries of our holy 
religion to mere secular views and advantages,” are mentioned 
as among its chief causes. Vigorous measures were presently 
after undertaken by the leading men of the Church to bring 
about a reform. A synod was convened under tlie authority 
of the General Court to discuss the questions: “* What are the 
provoking evils of New England ?” and “ What is to be done 
that these evils may be reformed?” and the Churches were 
solemnly admonished to “ a return to the ancient strictness in 
admitting persons to the Lord’s Supper, a faithful attention to 
church discipline and the observance by the churches of sea- 
sons of special humiliation and prayer accompanied with a 
renewal of their covenant.” ‘“ Very remarkable was the bless- 
ing of God on the churches which conformed to this ad- 
monition, not only by a great advancement of holiness but 
also by a great addition of converts to their holy fellowship.” 
The additions to Mr. Willard’s church in six months were 
nearly as many, it is said, as they had been in the two pre- 
ceeding years. 

Mr. Willard is described by his junior colleague and succes- 
sor, Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, as “a great man, a profound 
divine, a very considerable scholar and a heavenly Christian 
—a star of the first magnitude—an elder son among many 
brethren.” His capacities seemed to his admiring contempo- 
raries of so high an order, as to furnish “ an undeniable con- 
futation of the doctrine of the equality of souls.” Distinguished 
for a “native modesty,” which his advancing years only con- 
firmed, ‘‘ he always affected that learning which was least for 
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pomp and ostentation and most for service.” Divinity was his 
favorite study. He was “a judicious textuary,” an “ adept 
in systematic divinity,” a “champion in controversy,” an 
“ excellent casuist,” a wise and skilful “ guide to the young 
aspirant to the holy office,” and withal no less “eminent in 
the graces of Christ.” ‘‘ All the virtues of the divine nature 
and life,” says his eulogist, “ were visible in his holy walk, 
which discovered his soul to be a living temple of the Lord 
Jehovah, where his throne was prepared, his image set up, and 
his Spirit dwelt.” “His zeal was what became an apostle, 
though flaming in the cause of Christ, yet guided by love and 
prudence. No pretence would make him transgress his own 
line, and from the duties of his own post none could move 
him. His spirit was truly pacific, and could sacrifice every 
thing for peace,” except “truth and holiness.” ‘“ No man 
- had a deeper sense of the poverty, impotence and depravity of 
human nature, nor a clearer view of the fulness of that pro- 
vision made in Christ for the sinner’s righteousness and sancti- 
fication.” ‘ His discourses were all elaborate, acute and 
judicious, smelt of the lamp and had nothing mean in them ;” 
and “his common’ sermons might have been pronounced 
before an assembly of the greatest divines.” ‘ The articles of 
faith he opened and confirmed, the duties of holiness he 
explained and enforced with the most powerful arguments, 
and with an address suited to melt the rocky heart.” He is 
described as one “ who applied himself to wounded consciences 
with great skill, faithfulness and tenderness;” one who 
“ searched their wounds to the bottom, and made application 
of terror or comfort as their state called for and as became a 
wise, tender and faithful physician.” His public prayers, it 
is said, were “always pertinent, animated with the spirit of 
devotion and evincing an uncommon compass of thought.” 
An amusing anecdote, illustrative of his power as a pulpit 
orator is related in a sketch of the history of the town of East- 
ham published in the eighth volume, first series, of the Massa- 
chusetts’ Historical Society’s collections, and has been often 
repeated of late. A sermon of his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Treat, 
of Eastham, had been severely handled by the “ nice critics’ 
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of the Old South congregation, in whose pulpit it was delivered, 
as in every way quite beneath the patience of a Boston 
audience. Mr. Willard, well aware that the deficiency of the 
sermon was not in its matter but only in the manner of deliv- 
ery, borrowed and repeated it to the same congregation only 
a few weeks after. Whereupon, the people were charmed, 
and the same “ nice critics,” without discovering its identity, 
pronounced it excellent, and placed it in eulogistic contrast 
with the very “contemptible” performance on the same sub- 
ject, of his less eloquent brother. His firmness and good judg- 
ment coupled with Christian meekness, were signally evinced 
in the contest with Sir Edmund Andross, who, coming into the 
colony with almost unlimited powers in the latter part of the 
year 1686, undertook to obtrude Episcopacy upon the Puritan 
congregation of the Old South, and went so far as to take for- 
cible possession of its house of worship for that purpose. Still 
more was his wisdom manifested, in his prudent but decided 
course during the famous witchcraft delusion ; “ that dark and 
mysterious season when we were assaulted from the invisible 
world.” Precisely what part he took seems not clear. Some 
complained of him afterwards as not sufficiently strenuous in 
his opposition to the fanatical procedures. But the best of 
judges have commended not only his prudence but his zeal 
and courage, and his colleague speaks of him as “ signally 
instrumental in discovering the cheats and delusions of Satan 
which did threaten to stain our land with blood and deluge it 
with all manner of woes.” 

In the year 1701, Mr. Willard was chosen to the virtual 
Presidency of Harvard College on the resignation of Dr. In- 
crease Mather, who had held that post with eminent ability 
for many years previous. His office was styled a Vice-Presi- 
dency, because the corporation had resolved not to dispense 
with residence on the part of its President, and Mr. Willard 
would not consent to leave his people at Boston. “ His 
duties,” says Mr. Quincy, ‘‘ were not less arduous than those 
of his predecessors and his-fulfilment of them equally punctual, 
laborious and successful.” His colleague speaks of “ laborious 
and elaborate commentaries made in the school of the prophets 
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upon several whole books of the divine oracles,” which “ re- 
main as a lasting monument of his skill” in this department of 
science. ‘ Many circumstances,” says Mr. Quincy, “ united 
to render Willard, in the state of the religious and political 
parties of the time, far more acceptable than Mather. Both 
possessed the confidence of the prevailing Calvinistic sect; for 
they were equally learned and sound in the articles of faith by 
that sect deemed fundamental. But their writings and de- 
meanor exhibited a remarkable contrast.” Willard seems: to 
have been in Mr. Quincy’s esteem the favorite of the party of 
progress, and if so, a review of his writings will give us a 
pretty fair estimate of the point to which theological progress 
had then reached and the direction in which it was setting. 
He was a voluminous writer. A list of forty-four books and 
pamphlets published by him is appended to his principal pub- 
lication, showing a considerable range of study and reflection 
in religious matters. But his great work, to which his chief 
strength was directed, and by which he is chiefly to be remem- 
bered by posterity, is his Body of Divinity—a remarkable 
monument of industry and learning, and a worthy record of 
that orthodoxy in which New England was trained and to 
which she steadily adhered, at least during the whole of the 
first century of her history. It was the first folio volume on 
divinity ever issued from the press in this country, and, as its 
editors have naively observed, had to wait eighteen years 
after its author’s decease for the country to grow large and 
strong enough for so great an undertaking. The title is: “A 
complete Body of Divinity in two hundred and fifty expository 
lectures on the Assembly’s shorter Catechism ; wherein the 
doctrines of the Christian religion are unfolded, their truth 
confirmed, their excellence displayed, their usefulness improved, 
contrary vices and errors refuted and exposed, objections an- 
swered, eontroversies settled, cases of conscience resolved and 
a great light thereby reflected on the present age.” How the 
characteristic “ modesty” of the author would have regarded 
so high sounding a title is scarcely an open question. But the 
editors were addressing a community with whom it was recom- 
mendation enough tosay of say of any new publication: “ ’Tis 
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Mr. Willard’s,” and the acquiescence of his contemporaries and 
posterity in such a title, shows the high estimation in which 
they held the production. 

The history of this extensive work is given in the preface. 
Having gone through with an explication of the catechism to 
the children, and in that way ‘‘methodized the subject ;” or, 
as he expressed it in his introduction, “ having once glanc- 
ingly gone over it for the help of young ones more especially,” 
he commenced, in January, 1687-8, a series of more elaborate 
discourses. They were delivered monthly on Tuesday after- 
noons, and drew together to hear them “the most knowing 
and judicious persons both from town and college.” After his 
decease, a very general and strong desire was expressed to have 
them in print; and what is remarkable, that desire increased 
rather than diminished through a period of eighteen years. 
‘“‘ Hardly any book,” say the editors, ‘‘has been more passion- 
ately wished for.” A list of between five and six hundred sub- 
scribers, ‘including the most eminent clergymen, ¢ivilians and 
merchants of the country, some of whom became responsible 
for as many as eighteen copies, evinces the eagerness with 
which the undertaking was welcomed. The volume was issued 
in the year 1726, one year previous to the ordination of Jona- 
than Edwards at Northampton ; and we notice with interest in 
the list of subscribers the name of “Timothy Edwards of Wind- 
sor,” the father of the illustrious President. 

Of course we cannot within the compass of a single article, 
do any justice to a folio of more than nine hundred double col- 
umned and closely printed pages, on subjects many of which 
are among the most profound in the compass of human 
thought ; but it may not be amiss to state, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the position of the author on some of the most prominent 
points, especially as we may regard it, no doubt, as that of his 
contemporaries and successors in the ranks of orthodoxy, at 
least up to the time when the great Arminian defection required 
a new discussion of many points, and a restatement of others 
not before subjected to so rigorous an examination. 

The exposition commences, according to the order of the 
Catechism, with the chief end of man. “The great thing,” 
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he says, “which all rational and immortal creatures have 
mostly to be inquisitive about, is happiness. The substance 
of this inquiry may be reduced to two heads: What is happi- 
ness, and how may it be obtained ?” 

As to the first, “it is a maxim in logic, Finis e¢ bonum con- 
vertuntur. The end and the good of a thing are one and the 
same.” ‘True happiness doth properly consist in two things ; 
well-doing and well-being. Well-doing belongs to man’s feli- 
city, because his happiness is in attaining his end, and that is 
mainly in glorifying God, which is by eupraxy or well-doing.” 
In another place he says: “The formal happiness of a rational 
being consists in eupraxy.” As to the chief end of man, the 
catechism makes two parts of it, viz., to glorify God, and to 
enjoy him for ever. But these, he says, are to be taken sub- 
ordinately not distributively. Our object now is a “ defi- 
nition” and “strictly speaking the last end can be but one.” 
Man’s chief and last end is to glorify God; ‘the other is im- 
mediately stbordinate or what is newt to the last.” “It is - 
man’s duty to seek his own good, which consists in his enjoy- 
ing of God; but he is to do 2¢ in and for the glory of God, 
and so from thence all his seeking of it is to take its measures.” 
Practically however and in God’s plan, the two things are 
inseparable. God says to us: “Do you take care for my 
honor and I will secure your felicity.” 

The question here comes up, “ Whether a man ought will- 
ingly to be damned, so God’s glory may be promoted by it?” 
The reply is: “ A willingness to be damned is inconsistent 
with a true desire that God may be glorified ; because it sepa- 
rateth those things which God hath made inseparable.” “ It 
is,” says he, “an ensnaring trial that is put upon the children 
of God, when this is offered as a rule to prove their sincerity 
by. He that insatiably desires to be saved and yet resolves 
to be saved in no other way but that wherein God may be glo- 
rified, certainly is the man whose ends are rightly fixed.” 

The question, how this happiness is to be obtained, is re- 
ferred to the second question of the Catechism: ‘‘ What rule 
hath God given to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy 
him?’ Man was not made or created happy. “That he was 
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strictly speaking neither happy nor miserable, in his first state, 
is undeniable, if we do but acknowledge his happiness to con- 
sist in attaining his chief end, and his misery in losing it.” 
Nor is happiness a blessing which God was bound, irrespective 
of his own engagements, to bestow upon man either with condi- 
tions or without them. Man was created with a capacity for 
happiness, and happiness was offered him upon conditions in a 
covenant way. These conditions were a “medium between a 
state of innocence and a state of felicity.” Being a free agent, 
and so capable of choice, God chose to deal with him as such, 
and man was made at first a probationer for happiness. He 
must achieve it for himself under the conditions, and since he 
needed arule to direct him, God gave him the Holy Scriptures, 
the only one at once adequate and infallible. 

Twenty-six pages are occupied with discussing the necessity, 
authority, and general contents of the holy Scriptures, and 
nearly sixty more, with the Being and Attributes of God ; all 
which topics are treated with the profoundest reverence, and 
a considerable degree of acuteness and learning. 

After stating several methods of classifying the Divine at- 
tributes, and expressing his preference for that which makes 
two.classes, viz., ‘‘ such as shine forth by themselves, consider- 
ing God as the absolute first being ; and such as appear in his 
works of efficiency ;” ‘he selects for the present discussion as 
most in harmony with the Catechism, the following three-fold 
classification, viz, 1. A genus analogically ascribed to him: He 
is a spirit. 2. Divine qualities negatively expressed, which are 
three: He is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable. 3. Divine 
powers and virtues, which are six: wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth. The wisdom of God is considered 
theoretically and practically—scientia simplicis intelligentise 
and scientia visionis—God’s perfect knowledge of himself, and 
the knowledge which appears in contriving and ordering all fu- 
ture things after the best manner ; the latter answering to what 
the Scripture calls “ the manifold wisdom of God.” His defini- 
tion of God’s holiness is: “God bound for himself and his own 
glory as his last end”—a feature in the Divine character which 
he insists upon with as much explicitness, if not with as much 
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ability and copiousness of argument,.as Edwards does in his 
treatise on “God’s last end in Creation.” Justice, he says, 
“ may be considered either as it is essential in him, and that is 
nothing but the rectitude of his nature; or as it is relative to 
the creature.” There is a two-fold justice which we attribute 
to God: sovereign justice, which is nothing else but his abso- 
lute liberty and authority over the works of his hands, and re- 
lative justice, which is exerted in his proceeding according to 
the rule constituted between him and the reasonable creature. 
Relative justice he divides into commutative and distributive. 
Commutative justice is observed in dealings of traffic between 
man and man, and there is no room for it between God and 
the creature. ‘Distributive justice consists in the rewarding 
or punishing persons according to law. Human reason can 
have no conception of it,without a preconception of a law on 
which it is built.” “It is true, where absolute authority hath 
a prerogative, its administration must needs be just, and God’s 
sovereignty is his absolute justice; but we must distinguish 
between the attributes of Lordship and justice ; for he intended 
the display of this as well as that in his transactions with his 
creatures.” “Distributive justice is either rewarding or re- 
venging.” 

The doctrine of the Trinity is discussed briefly but with dis- 
crimination, in four pages. ‘It is,” he says, “ one of the great 
mysteries of religion, and above the comprehension of the hu- 
man understanding. It is merely an article of faith, and we 
must rest in the discoveries which the Scriptures give us about 
it.” “In the divine nature there are certain subsistences.” 
“The word subsistence is used in Hebrews 1: 3, and is trans- 
lated, person. It signifies a standing under. The essence of 
God stands under a different respect to itself.” “These sub- 
sistences are distinguished, as a relation in a being is distin- 
guished from the being zése/f.” His definition of a person is: 
“An individual subsistence of a rational being”—taken, no 
doubt, from the well-known definition of Boéthius, of which it 
seems to have been intended as a translation: ‘ Substantia in- 
dividua rationalis nature.” “That thing which is endowed | 
with reason and is an individual, isa person. <A beast is an 
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‘ 

individual without reason. Thesoul hath reason, but is not an 
individual.” ‘ A divine person differs from a created in three 
respects. 1. Every created person hath a distinct essence; but 
all the divine persons have one and the same essence. 2. One 
created person hath not his in-being in another, whereas these 
have. 3. One created person proceeds from another in time ; 
but though here be an eternal order, yet there is no priority 
of time or nature. They were all of them together in the 
same eternity.” ‘The essence and subsistence go together to 
constitute a divine person.” But while the essence is one and 
common to all, the persons are three. They differ in their order 
in the divine nature, in their personal properties and in their 
manner of working. Heconcludes: “The doctrine of the Tri- 
nity shows us the sufficiency of God for our happiness, not only 
as we are creatures but as we are sinners. As he is God, all 
those oceans of goodness are in him that can fill the mest en- 
larged desires of our souls, and make them run over. Ashe is 
three persons, he is suitable to bring poor apostate man to the 
enjoyment of communion with him, in these unexhaustible 
treasures of goodness.” 

Thus far what our author denominates the all-suffictency of 
God. He next passes to what he calls his all-eficiency. His 
decrees and their execution in the works of- creation and pro- 
vidence, including the whole subject of sin and redemption, 
come under the latter division. 

The Catechism uses a plural word: decrees: but this is pro- 
per only with respect to the things decreed» which are mani- 
fold. As an act of God, his decree is one, and that includes 
primarily his last end, which can be nothing else than his 
own glory; and secondarily all the means designed for its at- 
tainment, which are whatsoever comes to pass, whether in 
the natural world or the spiritual. It is a favorite maxim of 
‘the author, and one which governs his whole theory on this 
subject, that ‘what is last in ewecution is first in intention.” 
The decree of God is purely an act of his will, “an act of 
liberty.” “If he had done all his works naturally or by neces- 
sity, a decree would have been superfluous.” Yet it is not 
without a reason, ‘‘ there was counsel in it,” and it had refer- 
ence in every respect, to the wisest and best end. The exist- 
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ence of such a decree is argued, first from God’s freedom in 
action, which implies a purpose ; and secondly from his omni- 
potence, which implies power beyond his actual efficiency. 
God is omniscient and omnipotent ; but “ he is not omnivolent.” 
It can be only his decree which “ makes a partition between 
things possible ;” and by it, they “ pass from possibility to fu- 
turition.” His decree must be eternal, because time and all 
the things of time are contrived init. Itis universal, including 
all things and all their actions and changes. ‘‘ It counts every 
drop of rain, hail and snow that shall fall, and every thought 
that comes into the mind of every creature.” “It extends 
even to the arbitrary and contingent actions of reasonable crea- 
tures.” ‘It concerns the effecting of things ;” though, being 
an immanent act and not a transient one, it does not, of itself, 
effect them, or make any change in them. “ It engageth God 
in constancy to the execution of all things just as they are deter- 
mined.” Yet it lays no forcible necessity on the creature, 
but only a certainty as to the event. Things shall be as they 
are determined, and yet the freedom of free agents is ‘‘no 
whit infringed by it, but ratified,” because in it God ‘ hath 
determined” that they ‘ shall act freely.” 

The execution of the decree is properly a work of efficiency. 
“Efficiency is not an immanent act remaining in God, but 
transient, falling upon an external subject, and leaving an im- 
pression, in a change, upon that.” It makes no change in God, 
‘only adds a relation.” The change is in the object, “ which 
by it passes from not-being into being.” God’s efficiency ex- 
tends to all things that exist and to “all em all things.” “ He 
drives the whole trade of the world, being the cause of all 
other causes, and the first mover of every thing that moves.” 
‘‘This is true of the free actions of the freest creatures,” viz. 
angels and men, who are all “ causes by counsel of their own 
actions.” “They have a free will yet he doeth all here, too.” 
“ He hath a hand too about sin, though without sin.” He uses 
sinful men for his own purposes, while they mean one thing 
and he another. , 

Fourteen pages are occupied with the creation of the world 
and the angelic orders, in which we find various learned dis- 
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quisitions sufficiently curious ; and we then come to the crea- 
tion of man. 

Of the two parts of which man is constituted, “the soul,” he 
says, “has the least matter and the most form.” “It is materi- 
ated, else it would not stand separated without a miracle.” 
“There is no pure act or form standing alone, that being a 
property incommunicable of the First Being.” It is endowed 
with an understanding and a will, and so becomes a free agent. 
The terms employed by our author to designate a free agent 
are peculiar. In his nomenclature, such an agent is A cAusE by 
COUNSEL, or a cause by counsel of his own actions. God is a 
cause by counsel. Angels are causes by counsel. Man also, 
both before and after the fall, is and must be a cause by coun- 
sel. ‘ He can both propound to himself his own end, and make 
choice of the means leading to it. He can deliberate about it, 
and take that which likes himself, and leave that which is not 
grateful to him.” None can compel or hinder him in his 
choice, whence it follows that all human actions are voluntary 
and deliberate. This is that “natural liberty” which neither 


the decrees nor the efficiency of God ever infringe. It is de- 
fined in another place as “a spontaneity, or liberty of choosing 
or refusing, which supposes an understanding to direct, and a 


will to reject or elect accordingly.” This freedom is the foun- 


dation of all moral transactions with such creatures; though 
it “must always be considered in the subordination of a crea- 
ture to the concurse or codperation of God.” 

As to the image of God in which man is said to have been 
created, that, he says, was an “ adjunct perfection,” so called 
“because it was not essential to the nature, but separate from 
it, that remaining entire.” It was an imprinted goodness or 
rectitude, “ making him, in his manner and measure, fit to re- 
semble and able to serve God.” It gave him no claim. It se- 
cured him no happiness. It gave him simply the habit (habi- 
tus) of original righteousness and holiness, disposing him to 
make a right choice, and enabling him to bring forth the acts 
of true obedience, and so, under God’s government, of promise, 
to attain to happiness. For happiness, as we have noticed be- 
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fore, belongs not to the head of creation, but of special govern- 
ment. 

We pass over the doctrine of God’s providence, as exercised 
towards his creatures generally, which occupies twenty pages, 
and come to that special act of his providence in which he 
lays the foundation for his special government over his human 
creatures. 

This special government is that whereby God “ guides his 
reasonable creatures to an everlasting state of happiness or 
misery, according to the tenor of the moral law.” Its only 
proper subject is ‘the reasonable creature: such creatures as 
being causes by counsel, are capable of choosing their own 
actions.” In the case of man, all this procedure took the form 
of a covenant; and, on this idea of a covenant, the whole sub- 
sequent course of God’s dealing with him is predicated. He 
owed service to God as he is a creature; but God owed him 
nothing but what he should please freely to give him. That, 
he was pleased to promise him on conditions in his covenant. 
He gave him a law, annexed promises and threatenings, and 
gave him knowledge of his duties and liabilities. This was 
sufficient “to make a covenant between a being absolutely 
supreme and a being subject in all things.” But, besides this, 
Adam consented to the covenant. His very silence, by not ob- 
jecting to the terms, was a consent. And Eve’s statement of 
the case to the serpent implies that both she and her husband 
had consented. It was in this way that man was put into a con- 
dition to win happiness. This covenant bound not man alone 
but God. By it he pledged himself to the fulfilment both of 
the promise and the threatening. Before it was a simple ques- 
tion of sovereignty. Now, sovereignty is limited so to speak by 
its own act, and God can neither bestow the reward nor remit 
the penalty, except in harmony with legal principles and in aju- 
dicial way. Thetrees of life and of knowledge were sacraments 
or seals of this covenant. “The tree of life was a sacrament 
whereby God sealed up a constant life of happiness in case of 
his obedience.” “The tree of knowledge was a sacrament to 
confirm the threatening and witness to man the certainty of 
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his death in case of disobedience. It was also the special trial 
of his obedience.” The tree of knowledge had nothing in its 
own nature to make it unlawful for man to use the fruit as com- 
mon food ; “ but God, to show his sovereignty, did, by a posi- 
tive law, lay a restraint upon man’s liberty, to see if he would 
acknowledge his Sovereign.” ‘The whole moral law was 
man’s rule,” but this was made “a special probation of him.” 

Among the causes of the apostacy of man are distinguished 
the blameless and the blameworthy. Among the former are 
to be reckoned the decree and providence of God. “God did 
certainly from all eternity foreordain the fall of man.” “It 
was one of those media by which God would advance his 
justice and his grace in man.” “ Hence man’s fall was un- 
avoidable in respect of the decree.” But “God’s decree did no 
violence to man’s free will. They labor of a great mistake . 
who suppose that every necessity puts a force upon the sub- 
ject of it.” “Man was a cause by counsel’of his own actions, 
according to that decree ; and acts as such, notwithstanding it, 
nay, it determined that he should so act.” ‘The greatest dif- 
ficulty” lies in “ God’s permissive providence, which was at 
work about man’s fall.” ‘This is not a mere suspension or ces- 
sation of divine acting, as Arminians and Jesuits dream, but 
hath an energy and efficacy,” “‘and therefore we must allow it 
a causal inflnence into the very action by which, man fell.” 
But “ we must distinguish here between cause of an act, and 
the cause of the obliquity of it.” ‘The act belongs to effi- 
ciency, and can not be without the divine concurse ; but the 
sinfulness is a deficiency moral in the act, and therefore be- 
longs only to the creature.” As to the influences needed to 
secure stability, God was under no obligation to give them. 
It was a matter of simple sovereignty, and Adam did not want 
these “ till he was willing to want them.” “ He had influences 
which preserved the abit of grace in him till he put it away.” 
Besides, “ his liberty of will had an innate power of refusing 
the temptation as well as embracing it. It did not want its 
liberty to good, as it has done since the Fall.” 

The question whether God is the author of sin, he answers 
in the negative in the most explicit and indignant manner. 
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“Tt is blasphemy to charge God as the Author of sin.” “It 
would be a contradiction to assert him to be the Author of 
what is so contrary to him. As well may light be the author 
of darkness as the holy God of this filthiness.” ‘“ Man fell by 
the abuse of his free will.” 

We pass to the question, how sin and its consequences were 
disseminated. Here two things come under consideration. 1. 
Our union with the first Adam. 2. Ourcommunion with him 
in his transgression. 

Our union toAdam, says our author, “is necessarily the found- 
ation on which this affair depends.” ‘This union is the being 
of all mankind in Adam, descending from him lineally, as 
from the first, by mediation of the next parents.” ‘The indi- 
vidual angels were all created at once in their natural perfec- 
tion, and therefore each made his own choice, voluntarily ; but 
man was made one at the first, and to be multiplied by pro- 
pagation, and in that one we were all comprehended and 
transacted for.” ‘The soul is not traduced or derived from 
the parents, but immediately created by God himself” Still, 
“the soul and body are united by generation,” and hence 
“natural generation is the bond of our union with Adam.” 
‘“‘ Before we had our actual existence, we were virtually” in 
him; and “when we actually de, we are actually in him.” 
Weare in him “as the rose is virtually in the bush,” “ as every 
branch that springs out is in the tree.” Hence itis, that when 
God made his special covenant with man, he made it with 
Adam, and not for himself only, but for the entire whole of 
which he was the head. He was a public person, and stood 
rightfully as the representative of the unity. 

Our communion with Adam “follows upon our union, as 
being the end of it.” It implies that the entire race “share 
with him in this transgression ; that they have a participation 
in that sin.” But Adam’s sin extended to none but his poster- 
ity. ‘“Ifall the world had not been, some way in him, they 
could not have been made sinners by him, and if they had not 
been so,” that is, made sinners by him, “they could not have 
been subjected to sin;” thatis, to the corruption of original 
sin, as will appear presently, “and death on his account.” 
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‘“Now this communion appears in two particulars; 1, The 
imputation of Adam’s transgression to them. 2. A real com- 
munication of the transgression ;” that is, with respect to its 
consequences. 

The «mputation of Adam’s sin is restricted to “that one 
singular act of Adam’s disobedience.” The word signifies 
“the setting of a thing to one’s score,” or as applied to the 
present case, the charging him with it as a breach of the cove- 
nant. Adam sinned and all sinned in him, and so his sin is 
charged to their account. It “was in the first place imputed 
to Adam himself. God laid it to his particular charge as the 
prime and personal offender.” “But it did not rest here.” It 
is also that of his posterity in the full merit of it, as a breach 
of the covenant. Hence thegsame sin is imputed likewise to 
them. Only that one act was so imputed, because it was only 
in that one act that the conditions of the covenant in which, 
as a public person, he stood for the whole, were broken. 

‘Concerning the real communication,” the author reasons 
thus; “ as we all sinned in Adam, so we all fell with him; and 
this also ariseth from our union with him.” ‘The unhappy 
things which Adam communicated to his posterity are his 
guilt and his punishment.” 

“Guilt is a relation which a person bears to the law.” 
It is “a court phrase.” It implies that there is a law, that 
there is a sanction put into it in the way of threatening, and 
that the person has in some way fallen under that sanction. 
It is not sin itself; it is not the penalty. “It is something 
which intervenes between the fault and the recompense.” “It 
‘ looks back to sin and forward to punishment.” “It is an obli- 
gation lying upon a person to undergo a penalty for a breach 
of some law.” And “it always presumes that the punishment” 
to be inflicted “is deserved.” Now the guilt of Adam’s first 
sin, besides attaching itself to him who did the act is “ derived 
from him to his posterity.” “ We must distinguish here as to 
its derivation and its determination.” “Guilt is always per- 
sonal.” ‘It may derive from one common source and original, 
but it always determines in individuals.” The guilt in ques- 


tion is derived from Adam through the imputation of his first 
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sin. “The equity of this follows from our union to the first 
Adam,” “ becanse we all had our in-being in him and God 
transacted with the whole kind in one head.” 

Adam’s sin communicated also to his posterity the punish- 
ment due to it. “This must needs follow upon the former, 
for if guilt be an obligation to suffer a penalty, this penalty 
must needs be the effect of the antecedent guilt.” ‘ Punish- 
ment,” he says, “is properly that evil which is inflicted on a 
transgressor, righteously, according to the merit of his trans- 
gressions.” It is essential to it that it be merited, to the full 
extent of it, on the part of the transgressor. The punishment 
which was communicated from Adam to his posterity includes 
two things, viz. sin and death. 

Sin is a part of the punishmemt consequent upon the first 
sin, only in the case of what is called originalsin. Our author 
distinguishes carefully between “the guilt of the first sin ad- 
hering to us,” and “original sin dwelling in us.” He con- 
fines the term original sin, (differing in that from many other 
Calvinistic writers, though agreeing with the Catechism,) to the 
corruption of nature, or what Edwards calls “ the corruption 
of the heart as it remains a confirmed principle, and appears 
in its consequent operations,” which, says that eminent writer, 
“is a distinct and additional guilt”—that is, distinct from, and 
additional to the guilt of the first sin, which is ours as well as 
Adam’s by real participation. “ Original sin,” says our author, 
is “the defilement that hath corrupted man’s nature, whereby 
he is not only inclined but necessitated to sin.” “It was not 
the same individual corruption of nature,” which Adam expe- 
rienced himself, “ but one like it.” ‘ Adam’s depravation was 
personal. The original sin in one man is not the original sin 
in another, though it be in all respects of the same nature or 
kind.” This depravation, as it exists in us, is properly to be 
regarded as a punishment ; because, in the first place it is a 
very great evil, and in the second, it is fallen upon us for the 
offence of our first parents, righteously imputed to us as our 
own.  “ God’s punishing sin with sin is,” he says, “ very fre- 
quent, and consistent with his holiness and justice.” So he 
delivers men up to sin for their own personal offences. And 
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“so he may punish men with a sinful nature upon the sup- 
position of a guilt preceding, which all have contracted in 
Adam.” This depravation includes the “ utter loss of those 
habits of sanctification infused into man’s nature at the first ;” 
“an utter impotency to that which is truly good ;” “an utter 
awerseness to that which is spiritually good,” “and a violent 
propenseness to all which is evil. It is truly sin, as well as 
the source of all actual sin; it deserves all the penalties of 
sin, it must be repented of and carried to the fountain of 
Christ’s blood no less than our actual transgressions. 

In the whole discussion of this exceedingly intricate and 
mysterious subject, we find in our author a remarkable degree 
of acuteness, discrimination and exactness of statement. The 
whole scheme, if we rightly understand it, may be stated in 
outline, in the logical order of its parts somewhat as follows. 
There is first: A real in-being of the whole race in the first 
man constituting a true union; second: A covenant founded 
upon this union, (not creating it,) made with.its head, and em- 
bracing in its conditions and engagements all who belong to the 
race; third: A breach of that covenant on the part of the entire 
race, by a sin, which in virtue of the union, truly belonged, 
and was therefore imputable to the whole, though committed 
personally only by the head; fourth: The imputation of that 
sin by the Divine covenanting party, as a true and fall breach 
of the covenant, first to Adam himself and then to all his de- 
scendants;—an imputation. not arbitrary, but founded on a 
preéxisting reality ; not making his sin ours, but only recogniz- 
ing it as such to the intent in view—a 72ghteous imputation, as 
our author denominates it ; fifth: Guilt, or liability to punish- 
ment, liability to evil inflicted justly as the reward of sin, and 
that evil including the full penalty due to all sinin all its 
parts; sixth: The actual infliction of that penalty in the case 
of all who are not saved from it by redemption, in the two- 
fold form of hopeless depravity of nature, and hopeless mise- 
ry, or death temporal and eternal. He agrees with Edwards in 
making the real the foundation of the legal, though he does 
not discriminate as nicely in regard to the nature of our real 
participation in the first sin, nor does he affirm, as Edwards 
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does, that the depravity of that act attaches to the posterity as 
well as the progenitor. He agrees with Edwards and differs 
from the Princeton divines in making the first sin, in and of 
itself, the immediate ground of punishment to the full extent 
of the deserts of sin, not only to the actual, personal offender 
but to all the individual persons to whom it belonged in virtue 
of their union with him. Indeed the correspondence between 
Edwards and Willard in several particulars, is worthy of notice, 
as showing a much less abrupt deflection in the chain of New 
England theology in the article in question, at the time of 
Edwards, than some persons have been accustomed to suppose. 

We come now to the great subject of Redemption. For 
want of space we shall be obliged to content ourselves with a 
few short notices of the positions assumed, though the subject 
occupies, in the volume before us, more than three hundred 
pages. ‘‘ We are here led by the hand,” our author observes, 
‘from the sorrowful and heart-breaking consideration of man’s 
inexpressible infelicity, by his apostacy, to the pleasant and 
soul-refreshing contemplation of his anastasy or restitution.” 

“ The original or leading cause of this restitution is God’s 
mere good pleasure ;”—that is, His sovereignty. “ Not that 
he acted in it without reason.” It was not only an act of his 
will, but ‘there was in it the counsel of his will.” But he 
was free, that is, under no obligation whatsoever. The end of 
it was simply the promotion of his own glory. 

The first step in the logical order is the choice of the sub- 
jects of restitution. ‘And here we are led to the contempla- 
tion of those mysterious doctrines of election and reprobation ; 
the one of which supposeth the other.” Predestination includes 
both. God did not intend actually to save all. Therefore he 
must have made a distinction, determining whom he would 
save and whom he would leave. In the salvation of the one 
he designed to glorify his mercy, and in the punishment of the 
other to glorify and display his justice, both acts being means 
for the attainment of his last end. 

Here our author assumes explicitly and emphatically the 
supralapsarian position. ‘‘ Predestination,” he says, ‘doth not 
consider the existence of the creature by creation, as the sub- 
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lapsarians suppose, because creation comes within the compass 
of the decree as a medium. Nor yet doth it suppose the pre- 
vision of the corrupt mass of mankind in the apostacy which 
those also plead, for then God should have intended to make 
man before he intended what to do with him.” The principle 
which determines the order of sequence in this whole matter 
is in the maxim already referred to: “ What 2s lastgin the or- 
der of execution is first in intention.” God from the beginning 
‘‘ appointed all his creatures to the end to which they certainly 
arrive at last,” and then appointed the means through which 
that end was to be reached. Hence, election is, in the logical 
order, before atonement; and atonement, though sufficient for 
all, and laying a foundation for the offer of salvation to all, is, 
strictly speaking, limited to the elect. ‘Election is absolute 
not hypothetical.” ‘It is personal and definite”’—so is the op- 
posite. ‘“ Election is no act of mercy, nor is reprobation an 
act of justice.” “Election is no act of rewarding men’s good- 
ness, nor reprobation of punishing men’s sinfulness.” ‘“ Elec- 
tion is not an act of blessing, nor reprobation of cursing.” 
“ God’s love was not the cause of election, nor his hatred of 
reprobation. He did not elect his own people because he 
loved them, but he loved them in electing them.” “ Reproba- 
tion is no cause of the sin for which the sinner is damned. It 
did not take away the liberty of the creature. He was still a 
cause by counsel. Men sin of choice, with as much liberty as 
if there was no decree. God made no man on purpose to 
damn him. He made some for the glory of his justice, which 
will triumph in their damnation.” But “men do not die be- 
cause they are reprobated, but because they sinned.” 

In respect to the covenant which secured the salvation of 
God’s chosen, our author differs from the Catechism. He sup- 
poses two covenants, which he distinguishes as the covenants 
of Redemption and of Reconciliation, otherwise distinguishéd 
as the covenants of redemption and of grace. The one was 
made from eternity, the other in time. The one was made for 
us, the other with us. ‘In the one Christ is considered as a 
Divine Person, in the other as the God-Man. In the one he 
becomes a Surety, in the other he stands as Mediator. The 
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‘covenant called the covenant of grace in the Catechism is, he 
says, evidently the former, in which the Persons of the Trinity 
are the contracting parties, and the engagement is certainly to 
bring all the elect to eternal glory. 

The execution of this covenant could only be through a 
Redeemer, and Christ as our Redeemer undertakes to carry it 
into effegt. To be a snitable Redeemer he must be at once 
God and Man. Hence the necessity of the Incarnation. Here 
the author proposes to consider four points, viz.: “1. The 
Person assuming our nature; 2. The nature which was as- 
sumed ; 3. The assumption itself; where we are to observe 
the distinction and union of the two natures; 4. The commt- 
nion between them.” “The Person assuming our nature was the 
Eternal God,” “not the Godhead, or Divine essence absolutely 
considered,” but the Son of God, as a Person, “ the second 
Person of the blessed Trinity.” The nature assumed was the 
human ; “a true, real, substantial humanity,” differing from 
ours only ‘in the special manner of its subsisting.” ‘ It was 
a human nature and not a human person that the Son of God 
assumed.” ‘He is himself,” that is, as he was from eternity, 
“a complete person, and hence receives no personal perfec- 
tions by the assumption of the human nature.” The humanity 
of Christ is not a person by zése/f, “not this or that man,” but 
“hath its entire subsistence in the Son of God.” Hence, the 
incarnation is not God’s taking a man into union with himself, 
but God’s becoming man by assuming to himself a human nature, 
consisting, as do all complete human natures, of a ‘‘true body 
and a reasonable soul.” In the unity of this person, each na- 
ture remains unchanged, and without the least mixture or con- 
fusion. ‘The Godhead is not changed into the Manhood, nor 
is the Manhood transformed into the Deity.” Nor are the two 
so combined as to “ form a new being.” The properties of the 
two are not transferred one to another, and the actions of the 
two remain distinct. Yet there is a communion between them. 
The actions of both codperate for the same end, and are prop- 
erly ascribed to the same person, and hence all Christ’s medi- 
atorial acts are properly said to be “ theandrical.” So the pro- 
perties of each nature are attributed to the whole Person, and 
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that whether the name by which the person is designated be 
derived from one nature or the other. God is said to have 
purchased the Church with Acs own blood. 

In the execution of his office of Redeemer, assumed in the 
covenant of redemption, Christ, having become man, comes 
into special relations to those whom he has undertaken to re- 
deem. These relatidns are presented in the Catechism under 
the conception of a three-fold office of prophet, priest, and king, 
all of which, however, says our author, are included in the single 
oftice of Mediator. This office has special relation to the cov- 
enant of Reconciliation or of Grace. “ The Mediation of Christ 
may be reduced,” he says, “to three heads: Reconciliation, 
Suretyship, and Intercession.” “In the first he brings God 
and man to a treaty ; in the second he strikes up an everlasting 
covenant between them; in the third he preserves this cove- 
nant inviolable.” “It is not essential to a covenant that there 
should be a surety.” But God provided a surety in the cove- 
nant into which he entered with man, both because he wished 
to assure our confidence in him, on the one hand, and obviate 
the liability to failure arising out of man’s impotence, on the. 
other. This covenant is founded upon conditions which we 
must perform ; and without superior aid we are unable to per- 
form them. Hence the need of asurety. There is a surety- 
ship belonging to the covenant of edemption. In that Christ 
becomes a surety “catachrestically, or by way of exchange,” 
“ He takes our bonds, and gives his own in their room,” and so 
becomes himself the contracting party. But in the covenant 
of grace he becomes a surety, not for us, but with us. The 
promise being made to us upon conditions, Christ is our surety 
that we, not he, shall perform the conditions, that is, that we 
shall repent, believe, obey, and persevere. 

Passing on to the three-fold office of prophet, priest, and 
king, we can notice only what our author says, under the se- 
cond ; and that with special reference to the doctrine of satis- 
faction, or, as it is called, in the modern nomenclature, the 
atonement. The satisfaction in which Christ made reconcilia- 
tion for us “ was given,” he says, “ to the justice of God ;” not 
his sovereign, but his relative, his “rewarding and avenging 
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justice.” “There is a two-fold obedience ascribed to Christ in 
the Scripture, though the Catechism refers only to one part of 
it.” Both his active and his passive obedience have a part in 
the work of redemption. ‘“ However, the greatly celebrated 
business of satisfaction is set forth in Christ’s passive obe- 
dience wherein he made a sacrifice for sin.” The sacrifice was 
made “ according to the human nature,” “ for the Divine could 
not suffer.” But, “in virtue of the hypostatical union, what 
was done in the human nature was done by the Divine Person, 
and that gave value to the sacrifice.” It was an act of mercy 
and sovereignty both, on God’s part, to pardon sinners on the 
ground of such a sacrifice; but the mercy and sovereignty 
were exercised in providing the substitute. -That substitute 
having been accepted, and the conditions fulfilled, Christ, in 
his intercession, wherein he presents his merits before the Fa- 
ther as the ground of salvation for his people, “‘ doth not plead 
mercy, but justice.” He has made a full satisfaction for his 
people. And “though we ourselves deserve not the benefit, but 
it is made over to us of mere grace, yet, as we are in him who 

. hath purchased it for us, it is ours in justice”—justice not to 
us personally, but to us considered as in him. 

We pass then to the application of redemption. In order 
to our partaking of the benefits of what Christ has purchased, 
it is necessary that it be applied to us individually, ‘for the 
wholesomest food will not nourish the body except it be eaten.” 
The application in question is made to us by the Holy Spirit, 
in the work denominated Effectual Calling, otherwise called re- 
generation or conversion. 

The result which the Spirit accomplishes in this work is a true 
union between the individual soul and Christ. In the case of 
the fall, our participation in the consequences of Adam’s sin, 
was grounded in our union with Adam. So our participation 
in the redemption purchased by Christ, if we partake of it 
at all, must be grounded in our union to him. ‘The doctrine 
of this union,” says our author, “is very mysterious, and most 
abstruse, next to that of the hypostatical union of the two 
natures in the person of Christ.” “It is a mystical conjunc- 
tion between Christ and the believer, whereby they are brought 
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into the nearest relations to each other.” It is spiritual, “real, 
and not imaginary, but not that which our senses are to be 
admitted judges of.” We must not think that the Person of 
Christ dwells in us as it doth in his own humanity. But it is 
“@ union by -which our whole spiritual life is fowntained in him 
and derives from him.” It is formed by the Spirit, and “ the 
uniting act on our part is faith, whereby we?consent to, and 
believe in, and so embrace Christ as our own.” 

“ The work of the Spirit in this matter is called effectual call- 
ing, because it isa voice of God speaking to the soul of a sin- 
ner, inviting and alluring him to come over to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and accept of him; giving us to understand that the 
Spirit of God in the work of application, treats with men as 
reasonable creatures, and causes by counsel, not carrying them 
by violent compulsion but winning them by arguments.” 
“ Effectual calling,” he says, “ compriseth in it the whole work 
of conversion. But divines usually restrain it to the working 
of saving faith in us, upon which the afore-mentioned union 
is made.” “There is something habitually wrought in the 
man,” and “there is something done actwally, by the man in 
the exerting of the powers so created in him.” The former 
comes under the head of passive conversion, the latter of ac- 
tive. ‘*The act of faith doth. necessarily presuppose the habit 
of faith, or the power of believing: The habit of faith or 
power of believing, is one of the graces which are wrought in 
conversion.” ‘There is no codperation of the man with the 
Spirit in the producing of the Aadit of faith,” nor have means 
“any efficiency in the production of it, as by moral suasion.” 
But means are used by the Spirit, “ not only to excite faith, in 
the called, to its operations, but also for the begetting of faith 
in the elect.” ‘The whole body of sanctifying graces are 
at once regenerated in passive conversion.” Yet “there is 
an operation of the man himself in the acting of these graces.” 
The Spirit helps us to believe, to repent, to pray ; “ but it is 
not He that believes, repents, and prays, but we.” 

The Spirit operates in this matter, both on the understand- 
ing and the will. He enlightens the one, he renews the other. 
About the matter of the will, our author says: “ The Christian 
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world is full of unhappy disputes, occasioned by the eager 
patrons of Free will.” “There are,” he says, “two sorts of 
actions performed by the will, elicit and imperate. The elicit 
acts of the will are in choosing or rejecting the object before 
it.” “These are performed inwardly by the will, and belong 
to its sovereignty in the man, by virtue whereof, he is a free 
agent.” ‘The imperate acts of the will are those by which it 
puts its elections in execution, in which it nextly makes use of 
the affections by which it manages the whole man.” Both 
these sorts of actions are requisite to actual believing on Christ. 
“The act of faith, which is exerted by the soul in its closing 
with Christ in effectual calling, consists both of an absolute 
choice made of Christ, and a going out of the whole soul to 
him as the object of trust and dependence.” But, “ there is a 


miserable impotency in the will of fallen man with respect to 


both these.” ‘The will indeed, remains a will, and hath not 
lost its natural power; it cannot be forced.” “It retains its 
spontaneity.” But “ there aresome things which a man cannot 
but choose and pursue, and others which he cannot but refuse 
and avoid, and yet he doth it with a full freedom or spontane- 
ous acting therein.” This is the case with fallen man in re- 
gard to things spiritual. He cannot but choose evil and re- 
fuse good... Hence his will needs to be renewed. “The vici- 
ousness of its nature carries it forth and holds it fast to the 
corrupt inclination or bias that is upon it.” But the Spirit of 
God in effectual calling, “ puts into the will an irrepressible 
spontaneity to make choice of Christ.” ‘There is such an im- 
pression made ypon it as carries it forth with the greatest free- 
dom.” Thereupon, “the soul accepts of the invitation,” “ re- 
ceives and acquiesces in the testimony concerning Christ,” 
“embraces the promises of the new covenant,” “ adventures 
itself on Christ, as a Saviour,” “freely commits itself to him 
for safety,” “ and now it takes up its stand and rests here for- 
ever.” 

The subjects of justification, adoption and sanctification, 
benefits which the effectually called partake of in this life, 
are handled with marked ability in about forty pages of the 
book. They all belong to the head of that communion which 
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the soul has with Christ in virtue of its wnion with him already 
explained. And here, says the author: “let us observe that 
in a genetical method, the order of things is warily to be con- 
sidered; for the avoiding of confusion and false principles 
drawn from a mistake” in regard to it. ‘Thus, some, placing 
sanctification before justification, have inferred our works to 
have a causal influence into our justification, which is a perni- 
cious error.” “ Effectual calling must needs go before all these 
benefits ; for though that also be a benefit and fruit of the 
covenant of Redemption, yet it is that, also, which brings us into 
the covenant of grace.”. “By justification,” he says, “ we un- 
derstand an authoritative pronouncing a person to be righteous 
on a fair trial.” “ Justification is of the person. It is the man 
that is justified.” It “makes a change in the man’s state, not 
in his nature.” ‘The fountain from which it proceeds is the 
free grace of God.” It removes the threatening. It gives a 
title also to the reward of the covenant. God never pardons 
sin in any other way than that of justification. And that supposes 
that the law is satisfied. “God hath respect in it to a right- 
eousness that answers the law according to which the judg- 
ment passes”—answers it not negatively alone but positively, 
repairing the breach which has brought upon us the curse, and 
fulfilling the requirement which was the condition of Bless- 
edness. This doctrine of a two-fold fulfilment of the law on 
our account, by the Saviour, in order to complete justification, 
is essential to the fundamental principle of our author’s whole 
_ system, that the dealings of God with man are all founded on 
his covenant, wherein Happiness or Blessedness is promised as 
a reward of obedience on the one hand, and eternal misery 
threatened as the penalty of the opposite. God is bound by 
his own engagements to see that that covenant is fulfilled on 
the part either of man himself or of the substitute. The satis- 
faction of Christ’s death takes off the penalty, but leaves the sin- 
ner without claim. The righteousness of Christ’s life fulfils the 
requirements of the law and secures all the positive blessings 
of his heavenly kingdom. This two-fold righteousness of Christ 
is “imputed” to the believer, not arbitrarily, but on the ground 
of our union with Christ. ‘‘ He must be ours if his righteous- 
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ness be so. Hence it is He himself that is made unto us Right- 
eousness.” : 

Fifty pages are occupied with the benefits ‘ which do either 
accompany or flow from” the foregoing, both in this life and 
the future, assurance, peace, joy, growth in grace, persever- 
ance, the Christian’s death, resurrection, and eternal glory. 

We then pass to the second of the two grand branches of the 
Catechism, viz., Human Duty. Nearly two hundred pages are 
taken up with an exposition of the moral law, as exhibited in 
the ten commands; in which our author shows himself to be a 
casuist of no mean rank. Then the subjects of énability and 
the degrees of sin are cursorily handled ; and the terms or con- 
ditions of salvation, Faith, Repentance, and the use of means 
—the Word, sacraments, and prayer, conclude the discussion. 

But all this portion of the volume we are compelled by the 
length to which this article has already been extended, to pass 
insilence. Enough, however, as we think, has been presented, 
to give some just, if not adequate, conception of the character 
of this old Puritan theology, and furnish a land-mark by which 
to estimate the progress which has been made, or the deflec- 
tions and retrogradations which have taken place in subsequent 
periods. We are strongly of the opinion that the dogmatic 
history of New England, at any of its marked periods, cannot 
well be understood without a thorough acquaintance with the 
old theology in which the churches were cradled. Our ob- 
ject has been, not to express our own views under the cover of 
another’s writings, but to let the venerable author speak out 
his own with as much fulness as possible. Therefore we have 
forborne for the most part to make comments ; and at the risk 
of being tedious to many, have tried to fit together, as far as 
practicable, his own forms of expression. All must agree, we 
think, in admiring the terseness, exactness, and discrimination 
of many of the statements, and, if we have succeeded at all in 
our endeavors to present it, the logical consistency of the sys- 
tem taken as a whole. 

The grand defect, as it seems to us, of this and of most other 
early Calvinistic systems, is to be found in the almost exclusive 
manner in which the theory is developed from the divine 
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side, that is, from the position of the Divine Sovereignty. The 
Bible sustains the conclusions, on that side, to the full extent, 
perhaps, of the reasoning; but it gives us also a human side, 
which, though recognized in the systems of these writers, has 
by no means its appropriate prominence. It is so in some de- 
gree with the Catechism. It is so, we think, manifestly, with 
the author before us. While he admits, fully and distinctly, 
the free agency of man, and his duty to obey God, and fulfil, 
by his own acts of repentance and faith, the conditions of the 
covenant, so working out his own salvation, under a sense of 
his dependence, with fear and trembling, the truth on this side 
is so overlaid by the vastly larger development of the sove- 
reignty of grace, as to sink it, to a great degree, out of view, 
and give to the system a one-sidedness which mars its beauty 
and impairs the effect of the truth. 

But the extreme to which our modern divinity lamentably 
tends, is just the opposite. We want the truth full-orbed and 
complete in all its parts, just as the Bible has given it; And 
in these days, when free will and responsibility with many are 
made almost the whole of the Gospel, it is well for us to go 
back and hold*converse with those old masters, who knew so 
well how to picture God as the first cause, and the last end 
of all things, and clothe the system of divinity with a truly 
divine glory and majesty. Their extreme, if extreme it must 
be called, will be far less detrimental to piety than that whose 
tendency is to make man every thing and the supreme God 
scarcely more than his helper. 
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Arr. IlL—JANSENISM AND THE JANSENISTS, 
By Rev. Lyman WuitinG, Providence, R. I. 


Tue remarkable story of the Jansenists, is a memorable 
proof that the doctrines of tle Gospel have an indestructible 
vitality. The history of truth, no where in this world pro- 
bably, shows a tenacity of life more strikingly than in that 
portion of the Roman Catholic church, which this name justly 
covers. Such a hot hostility, such real papal madness, ‘is 
hardly seen in the sword-and-brand history of that church, as 
against those having that name, and the doctrines it describes. 
They were foes in her own household, hanging to her bosom, 
and claiming shelter under her maternal benedictions. Foes 
in any household are apt to be fierce in proportion as they 
are intimate. No family trouble has hurt the power, and boast 
of supremacy and unity, of the mother of abominations more 
than this. The only example of successful and persistent re- 
sistance to her terrible hand, is here; for all her force in curs- 
ing, and in shedding of blood, has failed to quench this poor 
candle that burns yet, without consuming. When authority 
oellowed, and shook its dreadful horns; a quiet or dexterous 
resistance dodged or eluded the stroke. The walls of Port 
Royal-des-Champs, were pulled down, indeed, and not one 
stone left on another; but thongh the place of its cradle, and 
where its stoutest armor was forged and hung, was,known no 
more, the wital doctrine still clove to the church as tenaciously 
as ever. The papacy had never such a pestilent offspring. 
Its old, fiery, flaming sword, and its poisons of sharper force 
than that of the asps; yea, even the diabolical assiduity of 
churchly hate, Jesnitism, all got tired long ago of trying to 
purge this (to her) poison of Gospel truth out of* the veins of 
the church. Mr. Clowden, an English papist of note, laments 
this “tenacious uniformity in strong error, * * through a 
course of two centuries.” He helps us also to the view of 
Jansenism in his church, or its ‘‘ prominent feature,” which he 
styles, “ contemptuous hostility to the Council of Trent.” He 
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compares them to a “generation of vipers.” “I tremble and 
shudder at the savages, while I see that terrible disorder mak- 
ing amongst some of the catholic flocks within the dominions 
of his majesty,” and piteously he cries: “ Would to God the 
remedy were as obvious as the disease is evident.” Alas! 
Rome at a loss for a remedy against a truth of God working 
wholly within her own pale. That is a dilemma of mark! 

Very numerous are the like cries of anguish, popish writers 
have uttered as to these doctrines, and yet it lives and works 
until now. 

And what is Jansenism? What was the vital force of the 
Jansenists? The briefest answer would be, It is an embodiment 
of the remnant of the doctrines of grace, which Romanism, in 
its day of prime had failed to exterminate from the popular faith. 
The great doctrines of a fallen nature and of Divine grace, as a 
means of salvation, were the main components of their—to the 
papacy—fearful strength. Its organic history begins in the reiic- 
tion upon the tyranny in faith and in practice of the Jesuits, and 
they were and are, its unresting foes. The grand doctrinal 
embodiment of it is a book called Augustinus, written by 
Cornelius Jansen, whose name has hence distinguished the 
doctrine. The book was a compendious reproduction of the 
doctrines of grace taught by the Bp. of Hippo. No equal 
force in church history has left so dire and mixed a story. 
Its fatal error was, trying to make the doctrines of grace a 
way of salvation, and staying in the papal church at the same 
time. Records and traditions throng the path they travelled, 
but very little, clear, distinct, and continuous account can be 
made of them. Naturally thus—trying to keep up a life in 
Christ, and with that body of death, the papacy. They were 
like a set of men trying to turn tombs and charnel houses into 
abodes for the living. Of course, the doors of tombs are kept 
shut. 

A fine volume was presented to the world about two years 
ago by Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., from the Oxford press, the 
title of which significantly shows this uncertain character of 
Jansenism. “A History of the so-called Jansenist Church of 
Holland ; with a sketch of its Earlier Annals.” It is the work 
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of an affectionate, curious, and medieval kind of man ; not very 
methodical or firm in its historic grasp; but it is really the 
fullest as well as newest history of this so-called church, we 
can hear of. No complete account has for a long time been 
attempted. The magazines, as we are now doing, have occa- 
sionally reported to the world about them, in articles of va- 
rious temper and purpose; though unfriendly pens, we are 
sorry to say, have been too numerous. As it is a church in a 
church, and so without creed, distinctive head, or any great 
individuality of doctrine, that which has been done for them, 
is about all that can be. But fragmentary and indistinct as 
has been their career, they deserve to be kept in friendly re- 
membrance by the people of God. They so emphatically 
prove the divine vitality of the Gospel; the leaven, though 
hid in many measures of meal, still working, that we should 
devoutly remember them. Mr. Neale gives a setting of par- 
tial romance to the beginning of this name. 

Thus he begins: “ On a winter’s evening of the year 1630, 
two personages, both learned, both zealous, both reformers, 
were seated in a student’s room'in Paris, and discussing the 
state ‘of the church. The one tall, stern, pale, harsh, com- 
manding, looked every inch an ascetic; the other, words, eyes, 
manner, impregnated with love, the true missionary to a mis- 
erable people. The name of the former was Jean du Verger 
de Hauranne, Abbot of S. Cyran; that of the latter Vincent 
de Paul. With him, though a wonderful spiritual hero, we may 
not tarry long. A priest in station, yet guiding the “holiest 
bishops of his time.” A man of marvellous versatility—a com- 
panion of peasant and noble, a court-favorite and saint, a Ca- 
tholic yet loved by heretics. He had tasted the bitterness of 
slavery in Morocco, and it turned his whole heart to an im- 
pulse of love. The “Sisters of Charity,” that merciful smile 
on the grim visage of popery, is set down to his account. His 
heroism in mercy led him into many realms of human misery, - 
part of which popery had created ; and from them all he won 
laurels of pious fame, by the succor and reliefs he got for 
them ; and the account of him ends with, “ Such was the great 
saint of the seventeenth century.” But an intense reform force 
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plainly moved Vincent de Paul, and no doubt animated his 
great coiidjutor S. Cyran in his less glittering, but far more 
effective career. The Ultramontanes style him “the heresi- 
arch of Jansenism,” a name his great ally, Cornelius Jansen, 
deservedly made distinctive of their grand work. 

Jansen was born near Leerdam, Holland, in 1585, and educat- 
ed at Utrecht and Louvain. Inthe latter place he met Jean 
du Verger, and they grew by years of intimacy into partners 
in the noble work we are to give account of. 

After travel and varied study, he returned to Louvain ; be- 
came principal of one of the colleges, then professor of Holy 
Scriptures, and finally bishop of Ypres, in which office he died 
of the plague in 1636. Hauranne rose to the abbacy of S. 
Cyran, by which name he is chiefly known in history. 
Through the Arnauld family he was introduced to the Abbey 
of Port Royal, and that convent became in time the, seat of 
the reformatory power. 

Jansen and S. Cyran made a covenant together. They con- 
secrated their talents to the overthrow of the Jesuits, first as to 
the Doctrine of Grace, and next as to the Discipline of the 
church. §S. Cyran was to undertake the question of discipline, 
and Jansen that of the doctrine of grace. 

Petrus Aurelius was the title of 8. Cyran’s great assault 
upon the Jesuits’ discipline. It at once was the “ grand object 
of attack to the whole company.” But the French clergy 
printed it at their own expense and presented a copy to every 
bishop and chapter in the kingdom. The Jesuit rage at the 
Aurelius was soon divided by a more radical trouble which 
had been for some time getting form and force. Thomas a 
Kempis, and his companions, Ruysbroek, Groote, Herph and 
others had been recalling to the church the Augustinian doc- 
trines of grace, and Baius, Jansen’s predecessor in the Louvain 
professorship, charged the Jesuits openly with Pelagianism : 
and they in turn accused him of Calvinism, and drew seventy- 
six propositions from his works which Pius V. condemned. A 
fierce doctrinal contest came out of it. Molina, a Spanish 
Jesuit professor, being thought the most Pelagian, his works 
attracted the assaults of the Augustinians, who through them 
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tried to parry the blows of the Jesuits at Baius. Bishops and 
universities, monks and clergy divided, until in 1607 Paul V. 
censured the delated propositions from Molina, and a Bull was 
prepared for their condemnation. But the Pope, who like 
another ‘ wished to live,” dared not publish it. He said he 
“reserved it till a convenient time.” The time has never 
come. : 

A few years after this, Jansen began his great work the 
Augustinus. It is really a compend of Augustine on the 
doctrines of grace. Twenty years of patient toil were spent on 
it. The plague overtook him while yet it was in manuscript. It 
was committed by the dying man to his chaplain and friends. A 

‘bookseller in Louvain undertook its publication. While print- 
ing, a treacherous workman exposed some of the proof-sheets. 
The Jesuits were aroused. A cry was sent to Rome, and a 
protest to the faculty at Louvain, claiming that two Popes had 
expressly forbidden any publication upon the subject of grace. 
The University summoned the printer; bade him stop the 
work of printing. He complained of the wrong of being left 
with two thirds of such a huge work on his hands, and would 
have a formal hearing. While they were considering and 
temporizing, he pressed on the printing by relays of workmen, 
day and night; and one morning the town was surprised to 

- find the Augustinus offered for sale in the several book-shops. 

This was in 1640, and a little while after a reprint was made 

in Paris. 

Three volumes composed the work. In the first, the author 
sets forth the tenets of the Pelagians and of the Semi-Pelagians; 
shows with great exactness in what points their heresy con- 
sisted, and so the identity between them and the condemned 
Molinists. In the second volume, he proves (1.) that natural 
reason can not judge in mysteries of grace; but Holy Scrip- 
tures, Councils and Fathers decide them. (2.) That the 
Church owns S. Augustine as her Doctor on the subject of 
grace, and hence, (3.) All are bound to follow what Holy 
Scripture, Councils, S. Augustine and the Fathers who follow 
him have taught. He then sets forth what S. Augustine has 
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written on the matter. In the third volume, the cure of man, 
his restoration by grace to what was lost by sin, is treated. 
“ With great clearness and skill” he arrays 8. Augustine’s 
arguments on these points, and in defence of absolute and 
gratuitous predestination, against the Pelagians. 

The Jesuits had now the two great batteries of the new 
school in the church fairly opened on them. Their policy and 
their theology, welded and intensely embraced each in the 
other, were endangered. The great contingent element in 
the Molinist theology, the sliding scale, on which it arranged 
the Divine Government, making every part of it depend on 
something in addition to, or aside from the Sovereign Lord of 
all, was just the theology to blend with the Satanic deceitful- 
ness of Jesuitic policy. Their diabolical rule—‘“ the end 
justifies the means,”—was just a coupling between a theology 
conditioning God in his entire government, and a policy which 
counted crime a virtue, when conditions they themselves had 
arranged called for crime to gain their ends. Precisely 
opposite was the Jansenists’ theology and policy, and so 
Jesuitism—as pure Romanism, found them in the two works 
named, its positive and essential foes. 

The battle must of course be to the death. Both could not 
exist in the same church. It was a critical juncture. 

The old modes of delated propositions (five were made out), 
reference to the Pope, and then boisterous cursing and con- 
demnation, were all gone through with, but alas! the roar of 
the beast had alarmingly little terror to the believers in the 
old Augustinian doctrines. Urban VIII. sent his Bull Zn 
Eminenti, against the book, and a host of yelping assailants 
joined in the outcry. But the doctrines had such a hold on 
the popular mind that the “ Bull was never legally published 
in France, and was not accepted by the Sorbonne.” Mr, 
Neale says: ‘ The book produced an effect on the whole his- 
tory of the Western church for the succeeding one hundred 
and fifty years, which probably no other volume ever occa- 
sioned.” 

The Jesuits however were implacable. About this time 
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Doctor Antoine Arnauld, known as the doctor of his age, a 
friend and successor of S. Cyran, published on “ Frequent 
Communion.” The Jesuits fiercely assailed it, but failing to 
get the censure they sought for passed on it, covered their 
defeat by a fresh attack upon the Augustinus. On the first of 
July, 1649, Nicolas Cornét, Syndic of the Theological Faculty, 
laid seven propositions before the Sorbonne, affirming them to 
be from Augustinus. These were: after reduced to five, and 
are styled by Neale, the ‘“‘ Lambeth Articles of the Roman 
Church.” ‘The three first were the common Calvinistic doc- 
trines as to grace and ability; the two last were charges 
against his definitions of Pelagianism. By the usual blending 
of Jesuitic craft and malignity, the signatures of ninety 
bishops went to Rome with a letter asking the Pope to take 
up the matter, and though two archbishops and eleven bishops 
protested to the Pope against the underhanded and mean pro- 
cedure, Innocent X. paused from his low pleasures long enough 
to appoint five cardinals and thirteen consultors to examine 
the propositions. A fierce debate ensued. Thirty-six congre- 
gations of the consultors were held, resulting in, nine for con- 
demning and four for acquittal, and on 31st May, 1653, the 
famous doginatic Constitution Cum Occasione of Iniiodent X. 
eondemned the five propositions as “ temerarious, impious, 
blasphemous and heretical.” This dismayed the Jansenists. 
They did not look for it. Generally the “ Constitution” was 
quietly submitted to. But after a little time the question 
arose as to whether the specified propositions were actually 
found in the book?—did Jansen ever make them, or were 
they really his? The question of the Pope’s infallibility as to 
fact, moved all the church. Arnauld was charged with assert- 
ing they were not, and by tireless machinations the Jesuits 
got him censured therefor ; fifteen days being allowed him to 
sign his own condemnation. His doctor’s bonnet was taken 
away, and in the next two years more than sixty doctors were 
expelled from the Sorbonne, for refusing to sign what they 
esteemed a most grossly unjust censure. But while these 
troubles were on them, a new arm of power was growing for 
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the Jansenists. About the year 1633, Le Maistre, nephew of 
Arnauld, a brilliant advocate, and foremost young man of the 
realm, suddenly renounced the world and devoted himself to 
a religious life. He was a convert of S. Cyran. With a few 
friends he retired to the then deserted, as after famed convent, 
Port-Royal-des-Champs. In time the two Arnaulds, Le 
Maistre’s brother, Blaise Pascal, Nicole Tillemont, Hamon 
and Fontaine gathered there. These were leaders. Many 
others frequented the house, famed for “austerity, piety and 
learning.” 

While Arnauld’s book was on trial, the city of Paris was 
electrified one morning by the first of the Provincial Letters. 
The author probably designed only a temporary defence of 
himself and his friends, but the astonishing excitement in 
favor of the Port-Royalists thus created, drew him to his 
terrible exposures of the Jesuits. His sharp satire and con- 
vincing disclosures of their immoralities, drawn from their 
casuists and from their own annals, startled the world. Pascal 
was then in his 34th year. Mr. Neale says: “The fury which 
these immortal letters excited in the Universities is scarcely to 
be described. The writer,was beyond their reach, but their 
vengeance might be wreaked on Port-Royal.” 

The destruction of this home of the Augustinians was 
determined, and an order in Council was obtained to remove 
every postulant, (for since 1648 it had sheltered a portion of 
the Sisters under the conduct of the Mére Angélique, sister of 
Arnauld.) A sudden stop was put to these proceedings by a 
marvellous miracle at the Convent. The subject was a girl ten 
years old, a niece of Pascal; the disease, an ulcer in the left 
eye; the means of cure, a thorn from the crown of our Lord. 
All Paris was moved at this. The Molinists were terrified. 
Cardinal Mazarin had the miracle proclaimed, and the miracle 
and Provincial Letters together kept the Jesuits for some time 
at bay. But their hostility was determined ; and in the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the French clergy of 1657, a Formulary was 
determined on, to be signed by all candidates for honors in the 
church. This document condemried “ with heart and mouth 
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the doctrine of the Five Propositions of Cornelius Jansenius, 
contained in his book entitled Augustinus,” etc. This was 
giving a local grip to a power, which was too far off, while at 
Rome, to be much feared. It was designed to cut off all growth 
in official power, by shutting the Jansenists and their adherents 
from all offices or stations in which they could help forward 
the reform. 

This cunning malignity however outwent their courage, and 
they did not dare to promulgate this famous gem of Jesuitism 
until 1661, four years after its enactment. 

But tokens of deadly spite came to notice now and then. 
Thus, the monument to Jansen, in the Cathedral of Ypres, was 
broken down in a December night; and every assailable point 
of the sect received its stroke. Louis XIV., vile enough to 
answer the use made of him, was now a partisan against the 
Jansenists. Their plain preaching, and example of piety, was 
too sharp rebuke for the corrupt king and court to bear. The 
wily Jesuits (1661) pressed him to enforce the signatures to 
the Formulary, with the tyranny he was so well’practised in. 
“The Bastile was crowded with Jansenists; seventy-five 
nuns and postulants were carried almost by force from Port- 
Royal.” In February, 1665, another Bull was issued demand- 
ing submission to the Formulary, allowing no question 
between Fact and ght. The king was the ready taskmaster 
to enforce this. 

But four bishops made a stand, and distinguished in their 
mandements the questions of fact and right. They were emi- 
nently excellent prelates in the opinions of their time, and had 
a weight of sanctity and good report which made conflict with 
them hazardous. The perfidious Louis, skulking behind their 
_ revered, resolute refusal, got from the Pope two briefs, one 
commanding the bishops peremptorily to sign the Formulary, 
and the other creating a tribunal of twelve bishops to judge 
them without appeal! Only nine of the twelve were chosen ; 
two refused to act, and the president was more anxious to heal 
than to judge the dispute. Death overtook the Pope in 1667, 
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but gave him time, after receiving extreme unction, to sign 
the condemnation of the four recusant bishops. 

Clement IX. succeeded, and the excellent Anna, Duchess of 
Longueville, persuaded him to befriend the faltering cause of 
the Jansenists, which he did in the famed Pacification of 
1668. Upon this nineteen other bishops came to the defence 
of the four; sent a friendly explanatory letter, which was 
kindly received, and soon twenty more bishops gave in adhe- 
rence to it. Louis XV. and the Jesuits were terribly incensed, 
and, by threats and machinations, induced a compromise—a 
condemnation of the five propositions; but saving their dis- 
tinction between fact and right. 

The Port Royalists now returned to their favorite retreat, 
and busier pens were scarce seen in that age than there. 
Nearly a score of works were in progress or brought out dur- 
ing the brief peace following the -Pacification. They are the 
choice devotional literature of the Catholic church. De Sacy 
translated the Scriptures, and Pasquier Quesnel’s Moral Re- 
Jlections on the New Testament, out of which grew an uproar 
which made Quesnel’s name for a time the representative of 
Jesuitism, was a co-product. They made ready text-books for 
the schools, and were rapidly winning popular favor to their 
more thorough and excellent modes of education. Quesnel’s 
book came into existence as a manual-for the youth in his 
charge as director of the School of the Oratory. Six years 
after this publication, a great “ Case of Conscience” opened* 
anew the whole controversy. A parish priest refused abso- 
lution to a penitent, as to the Five Propositions, and the “ re- 
spectful silence,” so far as infallibility as to facts went, accord- 
ing to the Pacification of Clement IX. Forty doctors of the 
Sorbonne sustained the priest. Clement XI. was now Pope, 
and a Molinist. He at once issued his condemnation of the 
decision of the forty doctors, “in the strongest terms” re- 
affirmed the Formulary, and set entirely aside the Pacification 

‘of his predecessor. The French Assembly of Clergy accepted 
the bull, and the war began afresh. 

In five years more the enemies of the Jansenists procured a 
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bull condemning Quesnel’s [eflections, “the most universally 
read book of this period,” says a high authority ; and speedily 
after another bull for the destruction of Port Royal arrived. 
Great was the consternation at this. The sisters used every 
means to escape the stroke. They appealed to the peace of 
Clement IX., and from the bishop of Paris to his primate, the 
Archbishop, but all in vain. Remorseless Jesuitism never 
knew pity. 

At half past seven, on the morning of October 29, 1709, 
D’Argenson, of the police, with three hundred soldiers, sur- 
rounded the Convent, guarding every entrance. He then sum- 
moned the sisters, counted them, read a portion of his com- 
mission, and demanded the instant surrender of all papers and 
documents to him. While these matters were going on, the 
bell called them to a service in the choir. They entered, not 
knowing it was for the last time. As they came out, the lieu- 
tenant again assembled them, and read the remainder of his 
brutal commission, ordering the community instantly to be 
broken up, and its members dispersed out of the diocese of 
Paris. “ How long time for preparation can we have ?” asked 
the Prioress. ‘‘'Ten minutes,” replied the officer. The peas- 
antry of the neighborhood, who had depended for much of 
their subsistence on the convent, by this time thronged the 
inclosure, crying out, they should perish of hunger if the 
house was broken up. The soldiers could scarce restrain the 
passionate crowd from violence. D’Argenson claimed that, 
though of iron nerves, he could scarce get through his duty, 
as the inmates passed out of the great gate of the convent 
without a tear, the Prioress coming last, giving to him the 
keys, and commending to his mercy the sick and deserted left 
behind. 

“ The treacherous Flavie Passart,” a sad record of a saint, 
abbess of the rival Port Royal in Paris, stripped the deserted 
monastery of every thing worth moving, and in a few weeks 
the demolition of the Home of Jansenism began. The build- 
ings were pulled down, their foundations buried; shrubbery 
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and plants dug out, and every visible memorial of those who 
believed salvation came by grace was exterminated. 

But there was yearning of heart towards the place, despoil- 
ed thongh it was, and all its cherished inmates chased into 
exile or seclusion. 

One memento remained to guide the pilgrim, the cemetery, 
holding the dust of the sacred dead. 

Jesuitic malignity could not bear that. With characteris- 
tic brutality the bodies resting there were disinterred, and that 
with “ grossest indecency.” Think of a hatred that could not 
be appeased till the resting-place of the dead, which for five 
hundred years had been enfolding the dust of the saintly de- 
parted, was broken into, and blotted from the visible page of 
the past, and “horrible outrages perpetrated upon the corpses 
of women ;” and that too by command of a woman, Madame 
de Maintenon! The world should keep in mind the story as 
a historic specimen of Popery triumphant. 

Thus sunk from sight Port Royal, so long the seat of learn- 
ing profound, of brilliant genius, and of shining piety. The 
waiting eyes of many sick and sorrowing ones had long been 
turned to it. Some light from the Cross glimmered through 
the reeking darkness of those days, from those walls. Grace 
efficacious, and so “ not by works,” was a fearful phrase to men 
peddling indulgences, trading in permissions for every con- 
ceivable crime, carrying in their pockets a tariff-card with 
prices for all kinds of sin; as railroad men carry time-tables ! 
No wonder a doctrine of pardon through grace, though most 
dimly set forth, turned their hatred into fury, and would have 
the ashes of the dead to quench its flames. 

But the life of Jansenism was not so enshrined-in the stone 
and mortar of its monastery that it perished in their destruc- 
tion. The truth they taught survived the overthrow. Ques- 
nel’s Testament becomes the.next and final victim of the Papal 
madness. Le Tellier, confessor to the debased Louis XIV., 
pressed for violent measures in that direction. He made the 
King believe Jansenism and rebellion were the same thing; 
and Quesnel, who now stood as chief representative of the 
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School, was struck from the list of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
and driven an exile to Amsterdam, where he died. 

In February, 1712, a year after the cemetery sacrilege, 
Clement XI. directed five cardinals and eleven theologians to 
take in-hand the Réfleweons Morales. A year and a half, 
twice a week in the latter part of the time, the Pope himself 
‘presiding, they met. It was a tough task. The New Testa- 
ment interpreted in any honesty could be no very easy work 
for such men to permit to live, and yet destroy, as they must- 
do at the same time. 

September 3, 1713, the famous Constitution Unigenitus ap- 
peared. One hundred and one propositions taken from Ques- 
nel were condemned. This stroke, so damaging then, and 
until now, to the papacy, rejected and abhorred by a vast por- 
tion of the Church, belongs, it is said, to Louis XIV. Madame 
de Maintenon, ond the Jesuit Confemor, Le Pellier, and the 
odd 101 propositions, it is said, were to make good Pellier’s 
pledge to show more than a hundred heresies in Quesnel. 

Contempt and rejection met this very foolish decree, and 
added numbers to the condemned party. The death of Louis, 
two years after, and the reiiction from so much violence, led 
the French clergy by a majority to appeal from the decree of 
the Pope to a General Council. Space is wanting to tell the 
story of this memorable appeal, but the Pope in determined 
displeasure issued his bull, cutting off all appellants from the 
church! In varying success the conflict went on a few years, 
when by compromise, and lack of genuine principle, the party 
was much weakened. The fickle nation which had been its 
chief theatre got tired of the name, and of the contentions 
which distinguished it. 

The time of decline had visibly overtaken Jansenism, The 
world was.too far in advance of zs highest positions for truth, 
to leave to them the distinctions of reform, or hope of becom- 
ing a reforming power in the church. The popery outgrew 
the piety of the sect; and in 1727 began a process which 
speedily tarnished its glory. A saint died, and a story of mi- 
racles soon distinguished his tomb. Rollin, the historian, be- 
lieved in the curative power of his grave; and other names 
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of distinction gave credit to them. Throngs of men and wo- 
men hovered on the spot; and soon revolting fanaticism, foam- 
ing at the mouth, tearing the hair, groans, hysterics, frightful 
convulsions, made up the scenes. So gross and revolting be- 
came the frenzy, that the King closed the cemetery, and dis- 
persed the crowds. But this was the natural blossom of the 
popery in the system. It had mastered all the better elements 
there, and speedily this miracle-madness spread through the 
portions of the church which had favored Jansenism. The 
Convulsionaries, Naturalists, Figurists, and other classes which 
arose out of that last phase of the sect, ruined its good name 
among men, and merged its prospects in the foul waves of its 
original Romanism. 

A feeble outcast remnant of the ancient school remain, 
known as the Church of Holland, or of Utrecht, which city is 
the seat ofthe Archbishop. Since 1724, nineteen bishops have 
been consecrated in the three dioceses, and all but one of them 
have been formally excommunicated by the Court of Rome. 
Steadily they have dwindled. Three hundred priests were 
numbered with the leader. Not more than thirty are found 
now. Two of the three colleges once held by this Church 
have been wrested from them, “ by robbery,” as they judge 
it. But the original temper of resistance to papal tyranny 
showed itself, in the unanimous rejection of the bull Jneffabi- 
lis. A somewhat scriptural protest is on record, signed by 
the Archbishop and the two Bishops, in September, 1856; 
against that foolish decree. 

This decay is true of the organization only, for all writers 
agree that the essential doctrine of Jansen is widely diffused 
through the papal church, All over Europe its secret adher- 
ents are spread. Indeed the whole resistance to papal tyranny 
found in the church, is charged by Romish writers to the 
spirit of this ancient heresy. 


This history is explicit in a few instructions as to the Roman 
Catholic church. 

One is, as before named, that all attempts to reform that 
Church, and to remain in the Church at the same time, will ut- 
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terly fail. A fairer trial never has been made, never will be 
made, than this of Jansen and his coiidjutors.. Born and bred 
a son of the Church, a scholar, with a mind of rare gifts, 
winning to himself very eminent and choice connections, a 
foe to Protestantism, as he saw it, writing powerfully against 
it, planning, with devout impulses a sphere of piety which 
would have quickened all that was truly good in the Romish 
Church and added immensely to her spiritual efficiency 
among man; but, fatally mistaking the unchangeable enmity 
of the Papacy to every form of truth, historic and scientific, 
no less than moral, he tarried within her pale, and behold his 
fate! Reform within her is impossible. ‘Come ye out from 
among them, be ye separate,” is the only possible path to any 
true “life in Christ with God,” for those in that Church. A 
quenchless, fatal hostility pursues any attempt to make salva- 
tion by grace, to have redemption through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And more and more does it become so, as Romanism 
perfects its system. Its vital doctrine of Papal supremacy, 
must hold the conditions, as well as the final disposal, of sal- 
vation and of doom. Its claim profanely robs the Godhead of 
power and right to say how men shall be saved, transfers to its 
own foul heart the control of the “ way, by which men might 
be saved,” and the adjustment of their doom. It is thus an 
organic usurpation of the Divine government over men. 
Logically, therefore, any plan of salvation aside from hers, 
is fatal to that supremacy, and must be crushed by it. Why 
did not Jansen and the Port Royalists discern this? Partly 
because this awful arrogance of the system had not perfected 
itself in their day as in ours. But theirs, as every other like 
attempt, failed, because the fact, that the corruptions of that 
church are so consolidated that any genuine reform would ex- 
plode the mass, is forgotten. Such new wine cannot be put 
in sucha bottle. The rents in the old garment are made 
worse and worse by every new piece fastened in it. They 
must not be introduced. 


The attempts of Cardinal Carranza ; of Hermes, professor of 
theology at Bonn ; and of that great movement under Joseph II. 
of Austria; the similar attempt by the Bishop of Treves; and 
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the more modern movement under’ Ronge, all alike followed - 
the fate of the Port Royalists. Lingering in the arnis of their 
fascinating, treacherous mother, each one in turn was crushed 
to death as soon as they took distinct position against papal 
supremacy, whether by adopting some cardinal doctrine or 
by-open avowal of resistance. 

Other wisdom for Protestants is found, in noticing the place 
given to Jesuitism in this history. It plainly. is the organic 
and vital working force of Romanism. While the latter lives, 
the former must live. All through these centuries of papal 
quarrel, the Jesuits invariably prevadl, and their opponents 
fail. 

No matter what the quarrel is; though all the world, and 
every instinct.and conviction of men, yea, and all the known 
facts of the case, are at the outset against them, they are sure 
of their triumph in the end. It may take years, a score, or 
century, may need a belt of lies that will girdle the globe, 
and of crimes to match them; no matter for terms, Seauttion 
ts never finally worsted. 

The Pope must be found with them in the issue, although 
in reaching it, one infallible decision knocks another into ob- 
livion, and infallible mendacity overlays infallible arrogance 
time after time. The history we have recited shows this as 
plainly as the hand upon the dial. The Emperor of France 
might as safely dissolve his army, recall commissions, sell the 
muskets and material at auction, as the Pope undertake 
existence without the Jesuits. The suppression of them was 
a pretence. “Iwas giving them a few years’ recess. 

We cannot omit to point Protestant faith and love to the 
sure way of access to the perishing children of Romanism. It 
is by preaching salvation by grace; pardon by Christ. It isa 
blunder of Satan to have concentrated the vitality of this great 
way of death, so completely in the opposite terms. Salvation, 
by the Church, through the priesthood, is a short condition. 
Its great Divine opposite is too easily made to confront it. The 
grand force of Romanism centres there. The blessed force of 
the Gospel is just its opposite. 

If Jansenism, with all the disadvantages, finally fatal to its 
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organization, had such power as an embodiment of this doe- 
trine working within the church; what promise belongs to it, 
when presented by those without the church! out of the reach 
of Jesuit malignity, of papal inquisition and prohibition! 
_ We pause to ponder with a new surprise that prophecy of 
Paul to the Thessalonians about “that man of sin (to) be re- 
vealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God.” 
“ Of whom did the prophet speak ?” 
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An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noau 
Wesster, LL.D., etc., etc. Revised and enlarged by 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, Prof., ete. With pictorial illustra- 
tions, synonyms, etc., etc. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. 
Merriam. 1860. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joszrn E. Wor- 
cester, LL.D. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 1860. 


Ir is said that the dictionary department of the British Mu- 
seum occupies nearly a mile of shelf-room ; a fair proportion 
of these works are English dictionaries and glossaries, and yet 
the demand for more is as urgent as ever. There are two rea- 
sons for this constant renewal. 

The first is the continual change of the language. Mr. 
Herbert Coleridge has just published a glossarial index 
to the printed English Literature of the 13th century. It ap- 
pears as part of the machinery to be used in the preparation 
_of the complete English Dictionary which is to be published 
under the care of the Philological Society of London, and it 
may be relied on as accurate. A writer in one of the German 
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Quarterlies* finds that the proportion of obsolete to living 
words, gathered from an examination of the words beginning 
with R in this specimen is 31 to 49, and that there are 163 of 
Teutonic origin (including Scandinavian) to 77 of French or 
Latin origin, while in the authorized version of the English 
Bible, judging from a corresponding portion of Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, 74 are Teutonic, and 211 French. Besides these 
changes in the household speech, the general relations of which 
may be seen stated pretty definitely in Marsh’s Lectures on the 
English Language, pp. 118+, the continual making or adoption 
of new words in science and art soon calls for a new dictionary. 
The insensible but ceaseless change in pronunciation and spell- 
ing also demands after a time a new standard in those matters. 


A second reason for publishing so many dictionaries is found 
in the progress of philological learning. There are three de- 
finite stages in the growth of any inductive science. First, 
a period of mere accumulation of facts; then a period of the 
discovery of the general outlines of a science and the use of the 
facts rather as illustrations, than proofs; and last comes the 
full development and proof of all the intermediate principles 
and laws of the science from a sufficient induction of well es- 
tablished facts. Philology, which rested so long in the first of 
these stages, has within the last thirty years been advancing 
with marvellous rapidity through the second to the last stage. 
In no language have the popular general dictionaries at all 
kept pace with it. We believe that our American dictionaries 
may challenge a comparison with any others published for 
general use in any modern language. They are inferior in 
proper linguistic merit to some of those published in Germany ; 
but their compass, unscientific it may be, but convenient, their 
cheapness, and their general popular value, make them on the 
whole equal to any, while they are vastly superior in every 
respect to most. 

The Americans are said to be better linguists than the Eng- 
lish, to speak foreign tongues more easily and accurately, to 
translate more skilfully; and our mixed races and free-and- 


* Jahrbuch fiir Romanisehe und Englische Literatur. Berlin: March, 1860. 
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easy intercourse with all mankind, look that way. We have 
some reason to be proud of our classical grammars and diction- 
aries, and of our investigation of the language of the aborigines 
of this country ; Crosby, Harrison, Anthon, and Pickering are 
good names every where. But Noah Webster had a genius 
for linguistic investigations which has not been surpassed by 
any English lexicographer or grammarian. The dictionaries 
before his time were in the first stage of philology, unorganized 
accumulations of facts. Webster caught the spirit which was 
beginning to move in France and Germany, and advanced 
from Horne Tooke to the second stage. He grasped the gene- 
ral principles of etymology; that certain root-sounds have a 
definite sense which is the radical sense of all words into which 
they enter; that the growth of words goes on according to 
regular laws both of sense and sound; that the various mean- 
ings of a word should be developed from the radical meaning 
according to regular laws of philological suggestion ; that all 
languages have like roots and laws, so that a comparison of all 
should be made to throw light on all, and on language in gene- 
ral; that letters of the same organ interchange so that the 
recognizing of kindred words is no guess-work. Noah Web- 
ster’s life was nobly spent in redrganizing English lexicography 
in view of these principles. But he was not a linguist only, 
he was a patriot in the times of the revolution, a friend of 
Hamilton, Jay, and Pickering, an active supporter of Wash- 
ington and the constitution, and he kept in mind the wants of 
the American people. The merits and defects of his great 
work are accordingly characteristic of America. His inde- 
pendence is so,—running sometimes into love of innovation ; 
any Englishman of that day would have simply amended and 
enlarged Johnson and Walker. This is on the whole a great 
merit. We have already said that it advanced the philological 
stand-point a whole stadium. It has also aided greatly in the 
improvement of the language. It is often said by those who 
love old ways, and still adhere, or imagine they do, (nobody 
does,) to the complex spelling and huddled pronunciation of 
Walker, that we do not want an American dictionary, It is 
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true that we do not want Americanisms as such; but where 
the greater independence of our character, and the more acute 
linguistic feeling of our people, bring us to the scholarly regu- 
larity and simplicity which all thinkers commend, more rapidly 
than the English, we are stupid indeed to be ashained of it. 
Our lawyers pride themselves on the fact that our character 
and circumstances enabled us at once to rid ourselves of a 
thousand useless complexities in the common law practice, 
and the English are slowly following us, as they are able. 
There is no reason why we should drag on the “ick,” “ our,” 
and “l,”* any more than the lumber of the law. 

The encyclopedic character of the dictionary is also charac- 
teristic of America. It is often said that the scientific explan- 
ations are in great part out of place; that men of science will 
consult special treatises, and that others do not care for them. 
We think this is a mistake. We read every thing, and know 
every thing to the talking-point; but do not pretend to know 
many things in precise detail. This may bea defect of charac- 
ter, but it demands encyclopedic dictionaries. There is a 
wholesome demand for such books even among scientific men. 
They cannot purchase treatises on all the subjects of which 
their daily reading and conversation lead them to wish occa- 
sional general knowledge. It is this very feature which has 
most promoted the universal sale of Webster and Worcester. 
The poorest citizen of the United States reads his newspaper 
and hears his “ congressman” give an account of himself, and 
his preacher deliver learned sermons; and he needs and buys 
his large dictionary. 

The great compass of vocabulary, the illustrative engraving, 


* A writer in the Boston Christian Examiner for May, 1860,.who uses the words 
“ Sanscrit” and “ Keltic” with apparent familiarity, speaks of “equaled” as being 
introduced by Dr. Webster on the usage of his own writing-desk. The word 
occurs five times in Milton’s Paradise Lost, and is spelt every time with onel. It 
is well known, or should be, that the uniform “ll” in books recently printed in 
England is due to the printers. The same writer rejects the comparison of Hebrew 
with English as a Matherism (Cotton Mather.) We will not ask in what lexicogra- 
phers he studied his Hebrew Bible; that is plainly taking too much for granted ; 
but did he never happen to look into Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History ? 
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are both called for by the same national peculiarities ; and the 
comparative philology, even the Hebrew and Ethiopian words, 
are not lost on book-buyers. Webster’s corresponding Hebrew 
words are sometimes laughed at; but we suspect they have 
been looked at as often as any others, except the Latin and 
Greek. Our ministers all study the Bible, most of them, more 
or less of itin the Hebrew. There is probably more Hebrew 
scholarship, in extent, we know not if in depth, in this country, 
than in Germany, certainly much more than in any other 
country. The earnest study of the Bible by all classes during 
the formative period of our language and its whole growth has 
given to our devout speech a cast of the Hebrew idiom. As 
to particular words, no one supposes that the English are often 
derived from the Hebrew; but the striking resemblances 
between them which have long been noticed in our English 
dictionaries, and which are now carefully pointed out by the 
best Hebrew scholars, Gesenius, for example, excite the more 
thought. A more extended knowledge of language will enable 
us to base these resemblances in some historical connection, 
genuine, however remote. It seems to us that no scholar who 
compares the resemblances in language and other marks of 
race of the Shemiti¢ and Indo-European stocks to each other, 
and then to other stocks, can doubt their comparatively near 
consanguinuity. Webster’s dictionary, then, is suited to the 
uses of the American people, and well deserves the popularity 
it has attained. It is in its definitions, however, that its great- 
ést worth is found. His attempt to deduce all of the meanings 
of each word from one fundamental idea according to uniform 
laws of suggestion, naturally led him to describe the ideas to 
be defined and not to be content with synonyms, and also led 
him to anticipate the changes of meaning in individual words, 
and to be prepared with distinctions carefully elaborated. His 
success has been universally acknowledged both in this country 
and abroad. The Luinburgh Review for April, 1859, in a dis- 
cussion of this subject says: “ We should like to meet with a 
lexicographer equally brief, terse, and lucid in his definitions 
with the indefatigable Dr. Noah Webster ; but we should pre- 
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fer one who would give us fewer words, and a greater number 
of illustrative quotations.” 

We have already said that the progress of modern philology 
has left Webster far behind. It has rapidly wrought out sub- 
ordinate principles and details, dnd brought together historic 
proofs from every quarter. The first great advance was in 
taking up the relational words and parts of words in the Indo- 
European languages as a separate study. The primitive pre- 
positions, conjunctions, suffixes, prefixes, and pronouns, were 
found to have a peculiar character and history, and a striking 
phonetic relationship to each other. They could be easily ex- 
amined in many lights, and traced with certainty to an indefi- 
nite past. Their small number however is perhaps the most 
important point, for that has permitted a thorough study of 
them through the whole range of their languages. A man 
who is to write a book on the terminations—t, d, th, will col- 
lect and clear up his facts, concentrate his thoughts and bring 
out principles and laws, which he who flutters from word to 
word will never see. Meantime another class of inquirers 
have been tracing the actual meanings and various forms of 
words through the manuscripts of the middle ages, and books 
as rare as manuscripts, and so setting aside many ingenious and 
formerly probable derivations of particular words. Laborers 
in both these directions, and in the physiology of speech, and 
the comparison of languages, have discovered new laws of the 
growth of languages, and more precise statements of their rules 
and analogies; and the students of modern philology now look 
to find ina dictionary, which they will accept as satisfactory, 
a thoroughly scientific method, and an incorporation of the 
whole history of the words, as well as their relationships. We 
have said that Webster does not satisfy them. We must 
say the same of Worcester. His is a noble book ; a monument 
of thorough and intelligent labor which its author may well 
be proud of; a credit to the American press, and to the Ameri- 
can people, who having Webster, still demand more; but its 
merits are the same, in general, as those of Webster. It has 
not advanced the philological stand-point. This country hardly 
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affords the means to do it; we have not the manuscripts, or 
old books; nor could one man do such a work. The Philolo- 
gical Society, which we have referred to before, by the aid of 
scholars in every part of England and America, will have all 
the earliest printed books in English and all the classic English 
authors since, thoroughly read, and quofations made from each, 
containing all the words, phrases, idioms, and varieties of form 
in it now obsolete, and all there occurring for the first time in 
our literature ; also all passages which give information of the 
first use of a word, or a new use of an old word, or which dis- 
cuss or reveal the etymology of a word or the rationale of a 
name, or which contain happy definitions or explanations, or 
throw light on the relations of synonyms, or on the early uses 
and successive modifications of meaning through which any 
words have passed.* They also invite assistance from every 
quartér for the etymological department, which they promise 
to treat with a thoroughness, and scientific method, as yet en- 
tirely unknown in English lexicography. 

We give a few examples of the kind of matter which they 
wish : 
PROVERBS. 

“Tn olde termys it is found, 


He that lovythe me, lovythe my hound, 
And my servaunt also.” 
Early Engl. Misc. (Warton Club) p. 62, (15th cent.) 


IpromATic PHRASES. 


Strong death—violent death. 


“ The he (king Gowan) destroyed al this lond and the cristen peple that 
was in much Britayn so that no man was so hardy for to name God, and he 
that so dyd anone he was put to streng death.” —1480, Caxton’s Chronicle, 
c. 52. 


To save his bacon. 


“He was resolved to take a course like the soldier in Terence, to save his 
Bacon.” —Trans. Milton’s Defence of the People of England, ed. 1698, p. 
561. 


* Proposals of Phil. Soc., pp. 8-10. 
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ImerrFect NATURALIZATION. 
“Lastly, from this philosophy it is also manifest that sense is not the 
kpit#peov of truth concerning bodies themselves, if confidently pronouncing 
that these supposed qualities of bodies represented such by sense are merely 
phantastical things.”—Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 47. (1678.) 


THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF A WORD. 
Tulip. 


** And now within these foure years (1578-82) there have been brought 
into England from Vienna in Austria divers kinds of flowers called Tulipas.” 
—Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 165, ed. 1598. ‘ 


Humiliate, Civilization. 
“T asked him (Johnson) if humiliating was a good word. He said he 
had seen it frequently used, but he did not know it to be legitimate English. 


He would not admit civilization, but only civility.”—Boswell’s Johnson 
setat. 63, (1'772.) 


Synonymous Worps. 


Symulacres and Ydoles. 


“‘But betweene Symulacres and Ydoles is a great difference, for Symul- 
acres ben ymages made aftre lyknesse of men or of women, or of the sonne 
or of the mone, or of ony best, or of ony kyndely thing; and ydoles is an 
ymage made of lewed wille of man, that man may not fynden among 
kyndely thinges; as an ymage, that hath 4 hedes, on of a man, another of 
an hors, on of an ox, or of sum other best, that no man hathe seen aftre 
kyndely disposicioun.”—1866, Sir John Maundeville, Voiage and Trayaile, 
reprint, 1839, p. 164, 


Keenness and Subtlety. 


‘‘ Few men of genius are keen, but almost every man of genius is subtle. 
If you ask me the difference between keenness and subtlety, I answer that it 
is the difference between a point and an edge. To split a hair is no proof of 
subtlety, for subtlety acts in distinguishing differences, in showing that two 
things apparently one are in fact two; whereas to split a hair is to cause 
division, not to distinguish difference.”—Coleridge, Table-Talk, p. 148. 


Fancy and Imagination. 


“The fancy brings together images which have no connection, natural or 
moral, but are yoked together by the poet by means of some accidental co- 
incidence; . . . . the imagination modifies images and gives unity to 
variety ; it sees all things in one, il pit nell uno.”—Id. ibid. p. 827. 
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“The fancy sees the outside, and is able to give a portrait of the outside, 
clear, brilliant, and full of detail. The imagination sees the heart and inner 
nature, and makes them felt; but is often obscure, mysterious, interrupted 
in its giving of outer detail.”—Ruskin, Modern Painters, vol. ii. pp. 157, 
158. © 


Earirer Merantines. 
Brat—child (without contempt.) 


“*O Israel, O household of the Lord, 
O Abraham’s brats, O brood of blessed seed, 
O chosen sheep, that loved the Lord indeed !” 


Gascoigne, de profundis. (Trench, Glossary, p. 22.) 


Imp=youth (in a good sense.) 


“The king returned into England with victory and triumph; the king 
preferred there eighty noble imps to the honor of knighthood.”—-Stow, An- 
nals, 1592, p. 385. 


Paramour (in a good sense.) 


‘To his moder then gan he (Christ) say, 
‘For this mylke me muste day, 
It is myn kynde therwith to play, 
My swete moder, myn paramour,” 


Songs and Carols from a 15th cent. MS., Warton Club, 1856, p. 48. 


It will be seen that this great book is likely to be a thesan- 
rus, or statistical history of the language, for the use of phi- — 
lologists ; certainly not a dictionary for the people. After it 
shall be completed, there will be just as much need as there is 
now of works on the same general plan as Webster and Wor- 
cester. The owners of Webster owe it to the public to give us 
thoroughly revised and improved editions of it, and such edi- 
tions will continue to pay as long as they are faithfully made. 
The main defects of Worcester, aside from its want of a 
thoroughly scientific method, grew out of the necessity of dif- 
fering from Webster. There appears a bias against Webster 
in smaller matters, a disposition to occupy space with his sup- 
posed mistakes, which is a defect; but in regard to general 
treatment, and definitions especially, the necessity of differing 
‘in order to avoid a trespass on the copy-right, is a very serious 
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draw-back. The merit of Webster’s definitions is such, that, 
until another philological genius shall appear, with so superior 
a method that it will be right for him to work into his own 
book the particular statements of Webster, we cannot hope 
to have a popular dictionary which shall equal Webster as a 
whole. Yet the successive additions to Webster, which are 
pieced on at the beginning and end, do not equal in general 
convenience the continuous order of Worcester; and, this 
last, as having some new etymological details, as giving more 
information about pronunciation, and, as the latest, largest, 
handsomest book, will be sure to crowd. its predecessor from 
much of its use, or compel the publishers to re-cast it speedily. 
We trust they will re-cast it at once. There is plenty of room 
for great improvements without changing its popular charac- 
ter, or increasing materially the bulk or cost of the book. A 
dictionary of this kind ought to be in one volume, not too 
large to be lifted with one hand. Webster and Worcester are 
now full-grown. The improvements which we now have in 
mind, would constitute an attempt to tell us how all the words 
stand related to the general usage of the language, that is, to 
its principles and laws, Dictionaries should be repositories of 
facts, of usage; but not simply of separate facts or usage in 
regard to individual words. General facts or truths, general 
usage or laws of the language, should be every where recorded. 

To illustrate from the department of pronunciation : what is 
meant by saying that usage must decide it? Not that a count 
of Englishmen is to be taken, and the majority or plurality of 
tongues is torule. The great majority have no fixed way of 
speaking; but would shift from day to day on hearing a new 
mode of speech, or being told they are wrong. Some do and 
must coumt more than others. In old times the king set the 
fashion for the court, and the court for the nation. So Vauge- 
las defined good usage in France, “C’est la fagon de parler 
de la plus saine partie de la cour, conformément a la fagon 
d’ecrire de la plus saine partie des auteurs du tems ;” and in 
England, Chesterfield’s advice in his Letters to his son, to avoid 
the pronunejation of “obleege” as affected, restored the i in 
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oblige to its original rights ; though, according to Walker, be- 
fore the publication of the Letters, twenty years after they were 
written, the proper sound of the i had come to be used only by 
the lowest vulgar. So Fowler tells us that the pronunciation 
of wound, as if spelled woond, was “ a provincialism until Lord 
Chatham, in the height of his popularity, used it in the enthu- 
siasm of debate, whether by mistake or not, and thus gave it 
currency, first on the stage, and then among the people.” The 
stage has been a weighty authority in England. Walker 
watched the actors. Kemble is said to have corrected the 
Prince of Wales for saying obleege. “It will become your 
royal mouth better to say oblige.” | 
In America neithér President, nor Senators, nor actors, as 
such, are authority. In some very fashionable circles there 
may be a setting of the mouth by the lion of the day; but 
such circles have a very short radius, In some neighborhoods 
the “ first families” still preserve, in certain words, as a mark 
of gentility, the traditional pronunciation of the times of Queen 
Anne; and the servants, still more conservative and aristo- 
cratic, hold to that of the time of Elizabeth ; but the mass of 
the American people have dictionaries, and use them. They 
make small account even of their teachers and preachers, when 
they find them in conflict with Webster and Worcester. This 
universal reference to book authority is an important fact. 
The true American, especially the Yankee, seems to have a 
natural set against the authority of persons. He is apt to 
speak or act contrary to any such authority for independence’s 
sake ; but let him see it in a ‘book, then he knows it, as he 
phrases it, “‘on his own hook,” and feels as independent in the 
use of it, as though it were an original invention of his own. 
_It is the Protestant spirit : no man’s dictum, but our®wn read- 
ing of the book. We are reasoners -from first principles in 
law, politics, theology ; and the mass of the people are fully up 
to the idea that there are principles, that there is a right and 
wrong in regard to language; and if the dictionaries pointed 
out which is the correct pronunciation, for example, according 
to analogy, nine out of ten of our teachers and preachers at 
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least would prefer to go with preponderating analogy, rather 
than with preponderating personal authority. At any rate, we 
are sure that information about the laws and principles in- 
volved in doubtful cases of this kind, would be just as accept- 
able to the multitude of dictionary users as to students of 
philology. It is only by the cultivation of such a spirit that 
we can hope to see regularity and uniformity in language pre- 
vail. Mere usage, as distinct from laws of usage, can never 
be a guide to uniformity. 

We will make the following suggestions for a new Webster 
or Worcester : 

1st. Pronunciation. The different modes should be given with 
the authorities for each, as in Worcester; and the one which 
is preferable on the ground of common use should be indi- 
cated ; but there should be some designation, by style of type, 
invariable order, or otherwise, of the pronunciation which con- 
forms to analogy, and this should be given with every word,’ 
whether there is any authority for it or not. 

2d. Spelling. All forms known to have been in use should be 
given with authorities ; that form which is now in most gen- 
eral use should have its indication as such; but there should 
be a designation by type, order, or otherwise, of the spelling 
which most conforms to analogy, and to etymological truth ; 
and this spelling should be given with every word, whether 
there is any authority for it or not. 

3d. Etymology. (a) The historical portion of the etymology 
should be distinctly separated by its type, or otherwise, from 
the comparative philology ; and it should be a special point, 
uniformly labored, to point out the connection of the successive 
steps in the history of each word from its first known germ to 
its present use. Then the corresponding words in other lan- 
guages may be given in different type, uniformly arranged 
according to the nearness of their kinship, in as great numbers 
as the publishers are willing to print. (b) With each word 
should be printed, in different styles of type, or otherwise, 
plainly and uniformly distinguished, its prefix, root, suffix, eu- 
phonic letters, orthographic expedients ; and (c) wherever 
there is obscurity, a statement of the meaning, to show how 


aes 


-— 
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the root, prefixes, and suffixes are combined in the sense. . (d) If 
a combination of root and prefix or suffix in any word is 
against law, that also should be marked, and a legitimate 
combination given. (e) If a combination of root and prefix or 
suffix in any word is not used in the legitimate meaning of 
such a combination, that, too, should be marked. (t) If the 
change in the run of meanings is out of the ordinary etymo- 
logical association of ideas, that, too, should be noted and ex- 
plained. (g) If the euphonic letters or orthographic expedi- 
ents are irregular, it will be shown in the spelling, and should 
be explained, if possible, by pointing out the origin of the 
blunder. 

4, Relational words, prepositions, prefixes, etc., should have 
thorough separate discussions ; be systematically feanted | in the 
categories of space, time, cause, etc., and their uses under each 
category carefully illustrated by ‘many examples. Their uses 
in phrases and idioms should be given and explained with 
special care. Here lie the vital energies of the language. 

A book which should try to give such details as these would 
not, of course, be received without much dissent; but it may 
be hoped that the criticism of it would be taken up by philo- 
logists, and turn on the discussion of the laws of the language, 
and not be, like too much of that on Webster and Worcester, 
a mere ebullition of odium orthographicum, or ceorthoépicum. 
This, as Archdeacon Hare says, in a note-worthy. article on 
English Orthography in the Philological Museum, (i. 640,) like 
the odium theologicum, to which alone it is second in virulence, 
rests mainly upon ignorance. “ We spell so and so without 
well knowing why ; except that all the world spells so; and 
we are angry with any body who spells otherwise, because he 
pretends to have a reason, when we have none. * * * * 
What we cannot grasp we peck at; and through a dread of 
having to acknowledge any deficiency in ourselves, we eagerly 
accuse our neighbors of the most revolting faults.” It is time 
that this spirit should feel itself out of place in discussions of 
language. Let us have articulate reasons. 
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Arr. IV.—MOSES AND THE GEOLOGISTS. 


By Rev. W. Barrows, Reading, Mass. 


Tue aim of this article is to ascertain, whether an easy and 
natural exegesis of the Mosaic account of the Creation neces- 
sitates any conflict between Genesis and Geology. To answer 
this inquiry, a verbal criticism on the entire narrative will not 
be necessary. A determination of the legitimate province of 
exegesis, and an application of its principles to one of the six 
days’ work of Creation, will be sufficient. Possibly the simple 
truth conveyed by the narrative lies nearer to its upper 
strata than many have supposed; and the difficulties gathered 
about it come rather from shafts too learnedly sunk through it 
than from any thing found in it. As the history was written 
in an unlearned age and for unlearned readers, perhaps more 
of its real import will be developed, where power is wanting 
to make out a very learned exposition. 

But before we can proceed to any proper examination of 
the meaning of this account of the Creation, we must show or 
assume some specific character for the composition. For it 
may legitimately unfold to us one meaning, if it be poetical, 
another if it be mythical, and still another if it be historical. 
This, therefore, is our first inquiry : 


§1. In what class of writings shall we place the Mosaic 
narrative of the Creation? It has been assigned variously to 
suit the convictions, theories, and fancies of different writers. 

a. Some have regarded it as a philosophical speculation to 
account for the origin of the world, in its present arrangement. 
But it is a simple record of supposed facts, and not the ab- 
struse unfolding of a theory such as a philosopher would pro- 
duce. And, moreover, the facts are such as no man could 
have conceived and framed into a scheme of creation, in that 
earliest antiquity when we suppose the narrative was written. 
For like reasons we cannot, with Paulus and others, regard it 
as a hypothetic programme, showing how the world might 
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have been created. While the earliest written heathen cos- 
mogonies are rude and gross, this one, probably written as 
early as any of those,* transcends in its simplicity, and sub- 
limity and consistency, the limits of both the knowledge and 
the speculations of those remote ages. 

b. Some have regarded the narrative as setting forth notions 
borrowed, and somewhat emended, from the Egyptian and 
Pheenician cosmogonies. This is the view of Rosenmiiller, 
and some other German critics.; To this theory it is suf- 
ficient to reply, in addition to preceding remarks, that the 
peculiar element and the power, in the Mosaic cosmogony, is 
the theistic, and that, too, monotheistic, while in the Egyptian, 
Pheenician, Indian, etc., it is physical, an action or emanation 
of matter, after some form. They make no distinction between 
divine and created existence. And besides, their cosmogonies 
are at the same time theogonies. Matter is developed, divided 
and deified, under various forms. Hence the Egyptians wor- © 
shipped as gods, serpents, cats, the sun and moon, frogs and 
hornets, and even leeks and onions. And so Juvenal’s apt 
words : + 


_ “O sanctas gentes, quibus heec nascuntur in hortis 
Numina.” 


So Hesiod in the Greek theogony begins with uncreated and 
eternal Tata, and thence Ouranos, Chronos, the Titans, and all 
inferior gods, On the other hand, the one idea, the sublime 
assumption, of an eternal, omnific God, with which Moses 
Opens, continues, and concludes his account, shows another 
origin, and other material for the Hebrew cosmogony. “ In 
the beginning Gop created.” This thought casts all other 
schemes of world-making infinitely into the shade. It-sepa- 
rates them immeasurably from the Mosaic in their material 


* Jahn says: “These relations were committed to writing nearly a thousand 
years before the mythi of the most ancient nations.” Introd. C. T. P. II. Sec. 1, 
Chap. 1, § 18. Archzeological discoveries in the East since the death of Jahn, a 
period of about forty years, may qualify his statement somewhat, but not enough 
to affect the validity of our argument. 

+ Scholia in Vet. Test. Proleg. in Gen. c. 1. “ Moses sive Zgyptios sive Phoeni- 
cios immitutus decendus erit,” etc. 

¢_Sat. 15. 
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and conception. That there are remote resemblances between 
the Egyptian and Mosaic, cannot prove that the pure worship 
of the latter was educed from the gross materialism and 
groveling immoralities of the former. More reasonable is ii 
to say, the one is of inspiration} the other, of it perverted. 
All in those primitive myths that resembles the Mosaic, pro- 
bably sprang from the traditions or documents of which we 
may suppose Moses formed his narrative. If any one raise the 
question of priority and parentage, the theistic element and 
elevating tendency of the one, and the physical and debasing 
in the other, will leave little doubt of the answer. 

c. Some suppose this narrative but a pictorial representation 
of the one great truth stated in the first verse. Dr. Knapp 
thus states this theory: ‘‘ Where the work of creation is here 
represented as a six days’ work, it is to be considered as a 
picture, in which God appears as a human workman, who ac- 
complishes what he undertakes only by piece-meal, and on 
each successive day lays out and performs a separate portion 
of his business. By such a representation the notion of the 
creation is made easy to every mind,”* etc. ‘To say nothing of 
the material and ability that Moses could command, as an 
uninspired man, to get up six such sacred tableaux, the ingenu- 
ousness and the morality of the act come in question. He 
gives it as history, and in historical style, and uses it as a 
historical basis of the Pentateuch. If then the document be 
what this theory supposes, and cast in this mould for such 
religious purpose, it is a pious fraud, and the common priest- 
craft of paganism. And moreover, if Moses takes euch 
liberties as a writer, then we cannot tell elsewhere in his 
writings when he is painting, and when a true historian, 
or inspired legislator. 

d. The Poetic theory is burdened with similar difficulties. 
In his article on “ Creation,” in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, Prof. Powell, of Oxford, says that “a geological 
contradiction does and must exist against any conceivable 
interpretation, which retains the assertion of the historical 
character of the details of the narrative as referring to the 


* Theol. P. II. Art. v. § 49. 
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distinct transactions of each of the seven periods. The one 
grand fact, couched in the general assertion that all things 
were created by the sole power of one Supreme Being, is the 
whole of the representation to which an historical character 
can be assigned. As to the particular form in which the de. 
scriptive narrative is conveyed, we merely affirm that it can- 
not be history ; it may be poetry.” But the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony seems wholly wanting in poetic elements. Its words, 
language, and structure of sentences are all prosaic. It is a 
simple, connected, chronological detail of facts. And when 
elsewhere in the Scriptures its material is wrought up 
poetically, the contrast shows at once that the original is 
simple history. The thirty-eighth chapter of Job well illus- 
trates this point.* 

Indeed, as the germ of the civil, social, moral, and reli- 
gions principles and institutions set forth in the Old 
Testament, we see not how there can be denied to it the 
reality and verity of a historical document. If, with Prof. 
Norton, we assume that the Pentateuch was not written till 
after the Babylonian captivity, and that then traditional 
stories, laws, customs, ritual obseryances, etc., were inserted, 
with many inaccuracies, contradictions and barbarisms, and 
the whole attributed to Moses to give the work greater autho- 
rity,—then it is of little account what we call the document, 
or what meaning we draw from it. Thus viewed, it takes 
rank among the cosmogonies and theogonies of primeval 
writers, and is but a mythical introduction to an antique 
miscellany.t 

Without examining other theories as to the nature of this 
outline of the Creation, we conclude that it is veritable his- 
tory ; and as such we are to treat it exegetically, as we 
would any other historical writing of Moses. But though a 


* The mode of narration is yet hardly advanced beyond the simplicity of oral 
relation; itis every where destitute of any attempt at elegance or external orna. 
ment of expression. The primitive beauty of this historical form lies only in the 
object presented,” etc. Hivernick, Introd. to Pent., Pref. Rem, p. 3 

+ “The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By Andrews Norton, 


Second Ed.” Vol. 2: Note D. 
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‘historical verity, the passage is peculiar, as the oldést in the 
language, as one of the earliest written compositions extant, 
and as sustaining peculiar relations to Geology. It is fitting, 
therefore, to make, in the second place, 


§ 2. Certain general observations that pertain particularly 
to the exegesis of this portion of Scripture, in its present rela- 
tions to Geblogy. 

a. We assume that Moses understood what he wrote in his 
narrative of the Creation. And this is simply saying that 
having by the inspiration or approbation of God, an idea to 
be put upon record, he expressed it in the common language 
of the day, using words according to their common import at 
that time. Whatever theory of inspiration we may adopt, this 
at least must be conceded, we think, that the writer, unless 
prophetic, must have a conception of the thought to be con- 
veyed. Then conveying it, he is shut up to the ordinary use 
of the ordinary thouglhit-signs. ‘ Where a conception comes 
into the consciousness of one mind, and seeks expression that 
it may enter the consciousness of another mind, it must be 
conceived of as uttering itself in a word, which word is not 
taken at hap-hazard, and which might have been any other 
arbitrary sound, but which is prompted and formed by the 
creative thought struggling out of the world of mind, and mak- 
ing use of the vocal organs, in order to enter the world of 
sense.” * Necessarily the word is the correlate of the thought. 
It is the vehicle of the conception, or its “incarnation,” to 
borrow the expressive term of Wordsworth. Nor can we 
understand the conception, what and how much it is, only as 
language in its usual import informs us. In the conveyance 
of a message between mind and mind, though one be inspired, 
the word is the courier. As when ship speaks with ship, it is 
the telegraphic signal. We cannot go out of the established 
and mutually received definitions of the signs. It is plain 
that the inspired penman can utter his conceptions only so far 
as he can give them a verbal embodiment ; nor can they be 
received except as embodied ; nor can he embody them except 


* Prof. W.G. T. Shedd. Bib. Sac. 5: 653. 
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in the words that he knows do contain them. Hence, Moses 
must have understood what he wrote in this narrative. 

If the inspired writer receive a communication exceeding 
the capacity of the words, otherwise fitted to convey it, or if 
he receive ideas wholly foreign to the import of any words 
then in use, we may suppose that he will seek to utter himself 
by a peculiar and periphrastic combination of words, and by 
unwonted variations in verbal expression. So the peculiarities 
of style will indicate, while they convey, uncommon thoughts. 

Nor does the fact that the prophets did not always under- 
stand the import of their predictions, militate against the views 
we have given. For what we have said applies to historical, 
and not to prophetic writers. The former are called to record 
realities, distinct facts, and adult, standing out on the stage of 
the past; the latter often have only dim, adumbrated outlines 
of a something in the twilight of the future. And these out- 
lines they receive in visions and in dreams, when intelligence 
and consciousness are in a suspended or extraordinary state. 
So Plato in his Ion and Phedrus teaches, that while one is 
prophesying human agency is held in abeyance. And Heng- 
stenberg says that “the prophets, when uttering their predic- 
tions, were not in possession of reason and consciousness.”* 
But this is not the state of those who are inspired to record 
historical and doctrinal and moral truths. These, as matured 
realities, they possess mentally and consciously, and embody 
thoughtfully in language. This distinction Crusius makes, 
denying consciousness to the prophet, but claiming it for the 
apostle. Even Calamy, Haldane, and Gaussen, who hold the 
high views of verbal inspiration, maintain that inspired men 
use their own memory, reason, modes of thinking and of 
speaking, and even make what they record the subject of 
diligent and laborious study.t And the distinction in mental 


* Christology, 1: 221. Ed. of 1836. 

+ Kitto’s Cyc. Bib, Lit., Art. Inspiration. The following remarks of Rev. Dr, 
Fitch on “ The true Doctrine of Divine Inspiration” are in point here. He uses the 
word prophet in its broad sense. ‘“‘ The inspiration which guided the prophet at 
the time he was writing, was not in the mode of dictating each single word only, 
one after another, without the use of the understanding, memory, feeling, vocab- 
ulary, style of the prophet himself. It gave at once the testimony of the Spirit, 
and the testimony of the writer, to the things written.” Bib. Sac. 12 : 244, 
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states here drawn between the historian and the prophet, as 
inspired men, is made and marked by God himself. ‘If there 
be a prophet among yon, I, the Lord, will make myself known 
unto him in a vision, and will speak unto him ina dream. 
My servant Moses is not so. With him will I speak mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches.”* Then 
was Moses.the intelligent and conscious recipient of the divine 
communications he has put on record. As coming into 
his understanding, and being there clothed and fitted for 
man’s reception, the verbal efflux must be the equivalent and 
measure of the inspired influx. 

We have dwelt the longer on this position, because a very 
different and apparently unsafe theory has been propounded 
and adopted by late writers on this subject. “ Prof. Guyot 
takes the ground * * * that we are to receive this narrative as 
a revelation from God through Moses, and not as the view 
Moses conceived. * * * We are not, therefore, to ask what 
Moses meant to convey. We want to know what God intend- 
ed to teach. And if it be said: God could only intend to 
teach what those who first received the record were able to 
comprehend ; we reply: The Bible was given to us, as well as 
to them. * * * The Bible is for mankind. While the Jews 
were not taught any thing erroneous, it does not follow that 
the revelation could not contain more than they would com- 
prehend.” 

With this principle of interpretation this eminent naturalist 
imposes on the vast and dim outline base of creation, as given 
by Moses, the superstructure of modern cosmogony, as con- 
structed by astronomy and geology. He acknowledges that 
‘Moses probably did not comprehend this system, but says 
that this does not invalidate the fact that it may be obscurely 
sketched out by him.” + The objection to this theory is not 
that the modern cosmogony of this distinguished Christian phi- 
losopher does not fit on to the Mosaic base; for apparently it 
does, and is probably the true scheme of creation. But the 


* Num. 12: 6-8. 
+ Bib. Sac. 12: 335-6. See also, ‘Scienze and the Bible,” in Bib. Sac. Jan. 
1856, p. 108, seq. 
30 
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objection is to the liberty taken to disregard the design of the 
writer, and depart from the received import of the words at 
the time -he wrote, in order to gain the full meaning of the 
document. 

The only proper question, therefore, for the interpreter of 
inspired history, it would seem, is this: What meaning can we 
find in the words according to the wsus loguendi of the times 
of the writer? This embraces the two questions, What does 
God, and, What does the writer here teach? The first question 
is answered in the second, since the writer speaks for God. 
In answering it we must be governed by the ordinary laws. 
for expounding history. “I believe,” says Professor Stuart, 
“that the Bible, the whole Bible is a revelation from God; a 
revelation made in human language, and intelligible to us, if 
it is at all intelligible, only by being interpreted according to the 
laws and principles of human language. Any rule above this, 
presupposes or assumes inspiration in the interpreter. The 
Bible is a book written by men, and for men—for all men, 
under the expectation that they can read and understand it. 
Otherwise it is no revelation. It follows, of course, that, if the 
laws of human language are to be applied to its interpretation, 
it stands, in this respect, on the same ground as all other books. 
It contains, of course, many things which other books do not. 
But this alters not the nature of the language, in which its dis- 
closures are made. The language is used more humano.” * 
But the theory in question does not allow us so to receive the 
document, and so to interpret it. We may not ask the design 
of the writer, nor the import and understanding of the lan- 
guage when it was written. The real and full teaching of the 
chapter is assumed to be beyond the comprehension of its au- 
thor, and of the age of its composition. So far as the words 
then gave out a meaning, they gave a true meaning. But, in 
their anomalous use by a mechanical scribe, they had rather 
capacity for meaning than repletion of it. They were verbal 
tenements, barely occupied, proleptically large, and to be 
finally filled with ideas, that were not to have any human 


* Bib. Sac. 9: 459. 
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genesis for ages to come. In this view the narrative of the 
creation does not, strictly speaking, invite the labor of exegesis 
—eé et Hryeouar, It is more a question of import than of export. 
The true point of endeavor is to ascertain what meaning can 
be put into the words without ejecting the primitive and skel- 
eton notion that Moses put in. The language is phenomenal, 
and may be made to cover much science. Finding it possible, 
therefore, may the man of science slip a Bridgewater Treatise 
into each verse of the first chapter of Genesis? And because 
these volumes lie easy among the old parchments, may he 
claim Moses as joint author of the same? We object not to 
the volumes, but to their forced juxtaposition with the Pen- 
tateuch. We object to making Moses the unconscious writer 
of pregnant heads of chapters for philosophical quartos, or an 
inspired contributor to Silliman’s Journal. 

So soon as we deprive the inspired historian of a concep- 
tion of what he is to write, and of the common use of the com- 
mon language of the times, by which to utter his conception, 
we prepare for a document to the interpretation of which no 
rules of ordinary exegesis can apply. It will have for us no 
fixed and authoritative meaning. Its teachings will be as va- 
ried and as manifold as the notions that may be joined to it 
without contradiction or incongruity. 

The discoveries of science are to be ardently encouraged, 
assured as we are that the revelations of nature and of inspira- 
tion will eventually harmonize to the glory of their one Au- 
thor. But we could wish that the new wine might be put into 
new bottles. Those dusty and smoke-dried skins, that have 
hung so long in the tents of the patriarchs, are now full of the 
old. They cannot contain both ; and if forced to a choice be- 
tween the two, we say at once, the old is better. This strain- 
ing of the words, assumed to be elastic, by crowding modern 
notions into them, as if Moses did not fill them ; or the assump- 
tion that they grow in capacity with the ages, and so are able 
to receive into their inspired frames all such succeeding dis- 
coveries in science as may harmonize with them, seems to be 
the introduction of a dangerous principle into hermeneutics. 
If modern testimony to the import of the language in this nar- 
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rative be furnished by antiquarian research in Babylonia or 
Egypt or Syria, it can be admitted as the testimony of con- 
temporaries, and they perhaps personally cognizant of the Mo- 
saic autograph. But if modern science assume thus to ex- 
plain, we prove an alibi on the witness, and rule the testimony 
out of court. 

And here we come to the statement of another fact to be 
borne in mind while examining the import of this passage of 
Scripture. 

b. In the Mosaic account of the Creation the language is not 
philosophical, but descriptive of the simplest outward appear- 
ances. And, for the double reason, that there was, in the times 
of Moses, no philosophy to furnish a scientific language, and 
if furnished, it accords not with the genius and wisdom of reve- 
lation to use it. Such language is as changing as the sciences, 
and therefore could not be employed in a book written for uni- 
versal and perpetual use. Particularly does this remark apply 
to the narrative in question, since here the acts described par- 
take largely of the supernatural, so that appearances alone can 
be recorded. Hence as Jahn says of the style: ‘“ Every thing 
is described as it appears and strikes the senses.” In other 
words, Moses describes phenomena, and so uses phenomenal 
language. 

His conceptions ‘are not of facts in re, or in esse, but of facts 
in visu. And, as facts thus appearing to one in no way scien- 
tific, he delineates them. ‘This view of his language is the 
principal key to its interpretation. The great acts of creation, 
primal, unique, and solitary, impress the writer’s mind as so 
many manifestations of a world incohate and progressive, till 
pronounced “ good” by its Maker. As such he presents them 
to the reader in descriptive language. Of the causes of these 
manifestations, operating in their serial connection in the man- 
ifold and abstruse processes, he does not speak. That is a 
field for philosophers, left of him for them. It is a vast field, 
and in it they may draw what diagrams, and set up what the- 
ories of world-architecture they will. In all their mutual la- 
bors or intestine wars therein he will not disturb them, if they 
will concede but this: In the beginning God made the field, 
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passed through it, and in passing caused these manifestations. 
Of the texture of the canvas, procuring and mixture of the 
colors, minute, complex and obscure movements of the pencil, 
he does not speak. He simply says, here is the picture, ap- 
pearing so and so at certain stages. It is finished as you now 
see it, and God made it. 

That is, of causes proximate, mediate and ultimate, in the 
production of the world, he would not be understood as speak- 
ing, except to unfold this all-pervading and overshadowing 
idea, the cause of all, and the power in all, is Gop. His narra- 
tive of the creation of the world is what, and not how. Indeed, 
what other moulding or casting of creation in language could 
have been truly a revelation universal and perpetual to man ? 
Those six great acts of God will always speak the same phe- 
nomenal language, and so this narrative will always be intel- 
ligible. A thunder-storm, speaking phenomenally, that is, to 
the senses, will speak a language always intelligible, but not 
if it speak in the nomenclature of meteorology, or if it use 
terms under which the truths of this science must be glided, 
before its full meaning can be conveyed. If this narrative 
were rendered in the scientific language of any particular age, 
the language would at first be obsolescent, and soon obsolete. 
For natural science is ever abandoning the last appearance of 
nature for one more interior, and so of necessity is ever intro- 
ducing new descriptive terms. The only terms in natural sci- 
ence that can become permanently fixed in import and use 
are the absolutely abstract. But these can never be obtain- 
ed, because science can never get beyond phenomena to the 
pure essence of things, or beyond the complex to the abso- 
lutely simple. Very likely there is an approximation ; but it 
is as that of the asymptote to the curve. 

We are wonderfully deluded when we throw a stubborn 
fact about the essence of a thing into the laboratory of science, 
and then suppose, when it comes back to us dressed in a new 
nomenclature, that we are any wiser as to its naked and essen- 
tial entity. It is still our old, mysterious neighbor, in the 
more fashionable dress of the season. From the days of Aris- 
totle men were checked in scientific research in a particular 
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direction by a multitude of inscrutable phenomena. These 
they cast into a special drawer, and labeled it, “ facts insolv- 
able.” Newton added much to this collection of the unknown, 
because by his vast knowledge he was able to be very ignor- 
ant in this direction. He then consolidated the whole and 
changed the label to “ gravitation.” Men wonder at his learn- 
ing, and well they may. Yet his label is the exact synonym 
of the other. Every scholdr has a similar drawer, ‘and he is 
the wisest who has the most in it and under the best arrange- 
ment. Really, and to the man of science, it is classified ignor: 
ance, though for convenience and in eonetany to ourselves we 
attach some euphemistic label. 

Newton is honored very highly, and yet probably not high- 
ly enough, for his aid in the progress of knowledge in the na- 
tural sciences. Still we must remember that it was knowledge 
only in the uses, not in the natures of things. He probably 
knew no more of gravitation in its abstract essence than did 
Abimelech after a certain woman had cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon his head from the top of the tower of Thebes. 
Abimelech was led to consider the uses of gravitation: New- 
ton did no more, though with a better head. 

We inquire what crystallization is, and, as one means to an 
answer, we split a crystal. Instead of finding an answer, how- 
ever, we find that we have only split our question. We have 
now to ask also, why does it cleave? We split it again, and 
open to another question, why does it cleave thus? And so, 
as we proceed with the cleavage, we find that instead of mak- 
ing progress in an answer we are only making interrogation 
points. We learn something of the structure of a crystal, but 
nothing of crystallization. That is, we have been studying and 
naming phenomena, the manifestations of an occult entity. 
And the natural sciences can do little more than this. And 
so their lapguage is phenomenal, ever changing toward the 
abstract, as the more interior and recondite phenomena are 
revealed by the continued cleavage of science. In the setting 
forth, therefore, of any natural phenomena in language, the 
vulgar and sensuous view is the best to be taken, if we would 
make the description universally intelligible and permanent, 
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since this view is the first to be had by all, is alike to all, and 
is unchangeable in time. The nearer we keep to the surface in 
such descriptions the nearer we come to the common mind. 

Hence we see the unfitness of scientific theories, terms and 
explanations, in a revelation of God for man. And hence the 
reason, probably, that Moses in his description of the Creation 
is confined to the most outward and obvious of the phenome- 
na. His language, too, is the simplest and most colloquial. 
Thus does the narrative come nearer to a revelation to all 
men, and for all time. 

If it be true, as above stated, that Moses understood the im- 
port of this narrative, and described only the latest and most 
obvious manifestations of God in his creating work, then, to 
give a faithful exegesis of the narrative, one must stand wnahiy 
aloof from the-influence of natural science. Because, Moses 
did not take in these six views with a scientific eye, or describe 
them in scientific language, or prepare the document for scien- 
tific readers. And this suggestion is made in view of the pe- 
culiar relations that Geology has assumed to this portion of the 
word of God. Geology can sustain its truths without the aid 
of Moses, nor will a just exposition of his writings oppose those 
truths. Yet strong efforts are made by this modern science to 
overawe the record, and make it say more or less than it inclines 
to say philologically. 

Under such an outward pressure, justice cannot be done in 
the exegetical court. The venwe must be changed for the trial, 
and to a precinct where the megatheria and mastodons of re- 
mote seons cannot rise up to intimidate the jury. We must 
seek an exegetical stand-point as near as possible to the times 
and tents of Israel in the exodus. We must see with their eyes, 
hear with their ears, speak with their tongues, and use their . 
lexicons and grammars. If, in the issue of a faithful examin- 
ation of the record with such aids, it appears that a point has 
been made in conflict with an established point in Geology, it 
will then be both fitting and imperative to review the exegesis 
in the midst of all the light that that science can shed on it. 
This will be treating a Divine revelation reverently, and a 
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human one respectfully, while neither is allowed to invade the 
domain of the other. 


It remains to illustrate the principles now stated, and at the 
same time indicate the scope of the narrative. Having dwelt 
thus fully on the principles that should govern us in the inter- 
pretation of this Mosaic account of the creation, and thereby 
set aside certain methods of treating it that have surrounded 
it with difficulties, it will not be necessary to go into an ex- 
tended verbal criticism. 

It is proposed, therefore, to examine particularly the account 
of the first day’s work only, and the phrases preceding it; and 
so suggest the import of the narrative as a whole. This plan 
will leave out of view certain important and very difficult 
points. But as the explanation of these is not essential to the 
main purpose of this article, they are intentionally omitted. 


The words, “In the beginning,” nvzse5a, are used to mark 
time, as the commencement of an era. They declare an ab- 
solute enztium, but of what, the context must determine. Do 
they mark the absolute commencement of the material of the 
universe, or do they mark the beginning of its framing? Do 
they mark the point when the material of our earth was called 
into existence, or the beginning of those constructive processes 
when the earth was organized? Stuart says that ’Ev dpy@, in 
John 1:1, is an exact translation of this phrase, and that 
strictly speaking it designates the exact point when time began.* 
Some suppose that this first verse indicates an indefinite point 
of time in the eternity past, when God did first construct the 
heaven and the earth, and that, at a point much more recent, 
he commenced the present constitution of the world, when his 
Spirit moved on the deep. There is no objection to this view 
in the import of the phrase, or in the connection of the first 
verse with the second. The conjunctive, 1, between verses 
first and second will allow for any vast lapse of time between 
the two acts. But such a division is unexpected, abrupt, and 


* Bib. Sac., 7: 15. 
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we may say unnatural. The first and obvious impression is 
rather, that the narrative is not only continuous, but as closely 
united in its parts as the working out of the facts will allow. 
Others, considering the days of the narrative as solar days, and 
feeling the need of a time-chasm somewhere in the account, 
would place it between verses second and third, making the 
six days’ work of creation to commence with the third verse, 
or production of light. In either case the confessed purpose 
is to “ give the geologist full scope for his largest speculations 
concerning the age of the world,” and “time enough for all 
the changes of mineral constitution and organic life which its 
strata reveal.”* This is a suggestion, it will be seen, of modern 
science, rather than of philology and the narrative. It suits 
better the first impression of a very simple statement-of facts, 
to regard the first verse as a caption or summary of the whole 
account. As, “In the beginning God,” etc., and he did it in 
the manner following. 

We next inquire for the meaning of the word &4a, ren- 
dered, to create. It is the word of the narrative. It is used 
in it seven times in different forms: twice in speaking of the 
production of the heavens and the earth, 1:1, 2:4; twicé of 
the production of man, 1 : 27; once of the production of man 
and woman, as spoken of together, 1 : 27; once of the produc- 
tion of water-animals and fowls, 1 : 21; and once of this work 
of creation, taken as a whole, 2:8. Keeping for the present 
within the narrative while we seek the import of the word, we 
find that in each case it means to produce something original, 
new, wholly unknown. Here the more interior question arises, 
whether it means to originate, as well as organize, this material. 
In five of the seven instances of use the material was preéxist- 
ent to the organizing acts of the new productions. The two 
remaining instances resolve themselves virtually into one, since 
they both refer to the same producing act, the creation of the 
heavens and the earth. Is the meaning of xa unique and 
solitary in this one case, or has it here also a meaning in 
common with the other instances? Keeping still within the 


* Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, p. 61. 
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narrative we find a synonym that will cast light on this ques- 
tion. 

There is in the document another verb, mm», used to ex- 
press the same divine acts that 12 expresses, ‘ Let us make 
man,” @s@. ‘So God created man,” bard. “ He rested on the 
seventh day from all the work which he had made,” ds@. ‘And 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: because that in 
it he had rested from all his work which God created,” bard. 
Here the same acts are designated by each word interchange- 
ably. Again, “God created great whales,” bard. “God made 
the beast of the earth,” ds@. Here the two acts of producing 
water-animals and land-animals are designated by the two 
words, when evidently either would have fitly expressed both 
acts. Hence we infer that bé@ré and dsé are used as synonyms 
in the narrative. And, taken together, they are used sixteen 
times in it to designate the formation of something new from 
material already in existence. Therefore we say that it is 
highly probable, sixteen to two, that dérdé in the two doubtful 
cases has the same meaning as in the others, and that the crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth does not necessarily mean 
the absolute origination at the same time of their material. 
And this conclusion is strengthened by the additional fact, that 
the act of creating the heavens and the earth, expressed by 
bard, is elsewhere in the narrative expressed five times by dsd, 
the word so commonly used to express the production of any 
thing from preéxistent matter. If we go outside the narrative, 
all evidence from the use of this word confirms this inference. 
As a cited case, to prove the absolute origination of matter from 
the meaning of dard, this case is believed to stand solitary. 

But let not this inference be enlarged into an affirmative of 
the eternity of matter. We mean only to affirm that this word 
does not teach its absolute creation. Doubtless matter had a 
beginning, and-is a production of God. But this notion 
comes to us from other sources than this narrative of creation. 
Knapp, however, affirms that the creation of the world from 
nothing is the teaching of Moses, and of the Scriptures gene- 
rally. But his most positive proof is from the Apocrypha, 
“God made heaven and earth and all that in them is out of 
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nothing,” Sept. é ov« dvtwy éroinoey atta 6 Vedc. K. 7. A. 
2 Mac. 7: 28. The most pointed proof that he draws from 
within the canon is a doubtful rendering of Heb. 11: 3, “things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear” — 
“ele TO ph &k& hatvouévwy TA BAeTéueva yeyovéva.” This he 
translates, “ what we see was made out of nothing,” as if the 
non-apparent, Ta 7) parvoueva were the same as Ta ovK dSyTa, 
the non-existent.* 

There is a process of reasoning to connect the idea of absolute 
creation with this passage. And it is after this manner. It 
is supposed to be the purpose of Moses here to affirm an abso- 
lute creation. The phrases are fittest, and indeed the only ones, 
that he could command to designate such an act. Therefore 
he probably does put forth this idea. But, to assume what the 
intention of Moses was, is assuming the answer sought, and, 
the inadequacy of language at his command better to express 
the idea of an absolute creation, may the rather show that no 
such idea then existed to beget any words or phrases adequate 
to convey it. For ideas in the human mind necessarily create 
words to embody them. . 

What, then, does déré mean? To divide, cut, carve; thence 
to shape, arrange, and organize. In all which the action takes 
effect on preéxisting material. This meaning is abundantly 
evident from the cases of use cited in the narrative. Having 
this import, which, with a Hebrew Concordance of the Old 
Testament, one can exemplify to any extent, Moses uses it in 
the synoptical verse at the opening of his chapter, and throws » 
the meaning over the whole narrative, unfolding it in all those 
formative processes of the six days by which the divine hand 
wrought the great work of the creation.+ 

By the expression, “ the heaven and the earth,” the Hebrew 
meant the universe as then viewed. It was to him the broadest 
possible expression of the broadest conception of space that he 
could have. It included not only the earth and the atmo- 


* Chris, Theol. P. II. Art. V. § 47. 
+ “Genesis and Geology. By Denis Crofton, B.A.,” pp. 21, seq. 80. Kitto 
Cyc. Bib. Lit. 1: 479. Prof. Lewis’ “Six Days of Creation,” pp. 48-51. 
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spheric heayens, but the sun, moon, and stars ; for these Moses 
embraces in the creative arrangement. 

The conjunctive 5, introducing the second verse, may be 
rendered “for,” in perfect accordance with the wide range of 
usage allowed to this particle. So the clauseit introduces, would 
seem to come asa reason for the arranging and organizing 
work of God, announced in the first verse. God created, or 


‘arranged and organized, thus and so, “for the earth was with- 


out form and void,” and needed to come under this divine 
and forming process. But it is not important; nor can either 
rendering, the old or the new, be so absolutely certain as to 
exclude the other. 

“Without form and void ;”—a vast agglomeration of mat- 
ter, of which natural laws had not yet taken possession ; atoms 
unorganized, and so under mob-law. Hence the strange mass 
was “without form.” Height or depth, length or breadth, 
could not be predicated of it. ‘ Void,” as being destitute of 
nature’s laws, and so of divisions, distinctions, and organisms. 
“*Aopatéc,” says the Septuagint: invisible, because lines and 
distinctions were wanting, without which vision is impossible. 
How vast this chaotic bulk; how old, or whence, we are not 
told. Was it ruins or raw material, effete or renovated? We 
only know that is was toh@d and bohd, and that ‘“ darkness 
covered the face of it.” 

“ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
This is the incipient step of God in the formative process of 
creation. The “ waters” acted on, are that inorganic, formless, 
and empty mass. When, we know not; but in that unmea- 
sured past the divine, energizing, formative power brooded 
over the chaotic material. The verb neni is suggestive 
of incubation, and in its effect indicates that throbbing, pulsa- 
tile motion, manifest in the very inception of life. The word 
glows and swells with thought, as we thus catch out of it the 
hint of God’s first great generating act in quickening and vital- 
izing that mass of dead matter. Andit is interesting to see how 
this procreating idea pervades the narrative. ‘ Let there be 
light.” Sept. yevnOftrw pic; let light be born. “Let the 
earth bring forth ;’ Vulgate, ‘“ Germinet terra.” In this first 
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organizing and life-giving movement of the creating Spirit, 
nature’s laws, then first framed and enacted, entered on their 
great work. Passing through and through the aggregation of 
turbulent atoms, they began, as heaven’s police, to bring about 
order, a physical constitution of things, and to lay the ground- 
work of generic and specific entities, as distinguished from 
each other and from “ void” matter. 

In the summary of the work of creation, as given in the second 
chapter of Genesis, it is said, that God made every plant of the 
field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew. Some suppose that the idea here conveyed is, 
that God, anterior to the formation of any plant or herb, cre- 
ated the type or essential form of each, as that dynamical and 
seminal entity, which predetermines and gives peculiarities to 
each species, and lives through the race of the species while 
the individual members perish. If this be so, then this ad- 
dendum in the sammary would perhaps pertain to the second 
verse of the first chapter, and this divine formation of the 
types of vegetable life be included in the import of that so 
pregnant word, translated “ moved.” 

In this organizing and vitalizing action of the Spirit of God 
luminous qualities are evolved; He, the while, saying, “ Let 
there be light.” And by thus imparting discriminating and 
fixed laws to matter, he “divided the light from the darkness.” 

When light was generated as a substance, and by what 
divine chemistry it was at this time wrought out, the record 
does not tell us. The text speaks only of its phenomenon, of 
its appearing at this time, under the working of God’s omnific 
word. And how long it was in coming to its maximum of 
manifestation, we are not informed. There is a notion that the 
command, “ Let there be light,” was verbal and audible, and 
that instant on the word the full tide of light rushed all abroad 
as a luminous flood. But we judge that the command was 
rather a work than a word. It was an utterance, wrought out 
as that forming and quickening Spirit brooded over the wild 
chaos, and so the result was a progress and not an impulse. 
And we thus judge, not only from particular words used in 
this act, but from the tenor of the entire narrative. Here, as 
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elsewhere in it, the idea of instantaneous production is not 
sustained by the language. The process is indicated to be by 
natural laws, yet supernaturally commenced and conducted. 
There is first the divine, energizing word of power, calling 
forth existences, while the results following are set forth in 
words used to describe the formations of nature. Thus the 
entire work of creation is denominated “the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth.” And the first genealogical table 
of the descendants of Adam is introduced, in the fifth chapter 
of Genesis, by the same Hebrew word, mtn: ‘This is 
the book of the generations of Adam.” Its root, 15", signi- 
fies to beget or produce as a parent, and is so used in thé con- 
text of the narrative of the creation: “ Adam begat a son in 
his own likeness.” 5: 3. “In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children.” 3:16. ‘“ And she conceived and bare Cain.” 4: 1. 
So, in the ninetieth Psalm, the same idea is preserved in the 
same word, in the Pual or Passive form: “ Before the mount- 
ains were born,” 15>. In that very early translation, the 
Peschito or old Syriac, this verse is rendered, “ Before the 
mountains were carried in the womb, or even the earth was 
born.” The Septuagint and Vulgate both indicate the same 
progressive mode of creation. ‘ Abr 7 BiBAo¢ yevécewe ovpavod 
kat yij¢.” “ Istee sunt generationes ceeli et terrae.” Hence Augus- 
tine calls the six creative periods, births, natures (natura, from 
nascor, to be born); and so we judge that creation in its parts, 
and as a whole, was not by impulse, but progression ; and so 
much so that it may properly be called a genesis, a birth, a 
natura. There was the embryonic, the fetal, and the partu- 
rient stage. And hence we know not how long light was in 
coming to its maximum, or any other one of the productions 
of those singular days; for we know not the period of gesta- 
tion, when such offspring are begotten by the omnific word. 

“ And the evening and the morning were the first day.” The 
adjective attached to “ day” is the cardinal “one,” and not the 
ordinal, “ first ;” and the idiom allows, to resolve the remnant 
of the phrase into two propositions, thus: ‘and there was an 
evening, and there was a morning; one day.” The burden of 
inquiry now is this: What does “day” here mean? We first 
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seek, of course, for the usus loguendi within the narrative. 
The word is used in it fifteen times. ‘Once it designates an 
element or quality: “God called the light, Day.” 1:5. Four 
times it is used to mark indefinite periods. Of these, three 
designate God’s Sabbath, and the other, the entire period of 
creation, where the whole work is grouped, and called the work 
of one day; 2: 2, 3,and2:4, We call the Sabbath of God, 
here mentioned, an indefinite period; for though it be claimed 
that there is to it a terminus a quo, it has none ad quem, since 
it still continues. Three times, ‘ day” is used to indicate the pe. 
riod that we call daylight, in distinction from night; 1: 14, 16, 
18. This period is determined by the sun’s rising and setting, 
and is therefore variable with the seasons and the latitudes. 
Once it is used to express a solar or twenty-four hours’ day, 
where the office of the sun is prescribed to be “ for seasons, 
and for days, and years;” 1:14. Six cases remain to be no- 
ticed, where “day” is used in the formula, “ the evening and 
the morning were the first day,” “second,” “third,” etc. Were 
these solar days? The first four certainly were not, for, till the 
completion of the fourth period, the sun was not invested with 
the office of marking time on the earth. Were they sections 
of time of twenty-four hours each, without any reference to a 
solar measurement? This would be a very strange assumption, 
to say the least, for as such time-sections they would sustain 
no relations to the sun; they would have no sunrise nor sunset, 
no morning, noon, nor night; they would be unique, anoma- 
lous portions of time,-and in no such sense a “ day,” as that 
word is any where else used in the Scriptures. We therefore class 
these four “ days,” with the four already mentioned, as indefi- 
nite periods. Two of the fifteen cases of use remain, “the 
fifth day” and “the sixth day.” Were these solar periods of 
twenty-four hours? There were at this time solar days, for 
the sun was then filling his office; but, as these two stand in 
the same category with the other four, as marking creative pe- 
riods, we propérly rank them also as unknown spaces of time. 
This analysis of the use of the word “day” in the narrative 
binds us over to the conclusion, that the six days of creation 
were six periods of time of unknown length to us. 
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This conclusion is strengthened by certain considerations 
drawn from within the narrative. The work of the fourth 
period we judge to have been the establishing of the present 
relations between the earth and the heavenly bodies. The 
relative forces were determined, and the motions established 
that now fix our times and seasons. Such atmospheric 
changes were wrought as to allow the light of the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, to visit the earth systematically. So were 
they established in their office of “ruling” the earth. The 
state of the world, therefore, anterior to the end of the fourth 
creative period, must have been anomalous. Then the terms 
descriptive.of it must have been anomalous also. At least, if 
there be an import to the word day, in the making of which 
no aid of the heavenly bodies was needed, we would naturally 
seek to affix that import to any specified ante-solar periods, 
called days. Hence Augustine speaks of those days of crea- 
tion as, non vera dies, sed more. And in another place he 
says, “Qui dies cujusmodi sint, aut perdifficile nobis, aut 
etiam impossibile est cogitare, quanto magis dicere.” * 

Again, if any one conceive these creative, to be ordinary, 
days, let him complete his conception by fixing his thoughts 
on the beginning of the twelve hours of the night of the first 
day; or let him, in mental vision, see an ordinary morning, 
noon, and night, such as pertain to ordinary days, in each of 
the first four. 

Once more, God’s resting after his six days’ work still con- 
tinues, and is given as the divine sanction of the Sabbath for 
man. If, now, the creative periods were ordinary days, how 
does God’s resting through an indefinite number of centuries, 
after six times twenty-four hours of labor, become a reason for 
our resting one seventh of our time? The parallelism fails; 
and yét in it is supposed to be found the divine institution of 
the Sabbath for man, based on divine example. But, if we 
leave the six periods indefinite, the parallelism and the infer- 
ence coincide. ‘ 

We draw but one other consideration from the narrative, 





* Civ. Dei. 11: 6. 
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but that an important one, confirmatory of our conclusion on 
the meaning of the word day. In strict fidelity to the original, 
and following more closely the radical import of the words, 
the phrase “the evening and the morning” might be trans. 
lated “the mingled and the separated.” The terms 24> and 
sp. indicate the antithetic states of obscurity and clearness, 
whether they be applied to matter as confused or arranged, or 
to an object of vision as being dim or distinct, or to a truth 
as hypothetic and contingent or certain. The meaning of the 
verb from which the word evening is derived is well set forth 
in that taunting proposition of Rabshakeh to Hezekiah, ‘ Now 
therefore, give pledges, I pray thee, to my master, the king of 
Assyria, and I will give thee two thousand horses, if thou be 
able on thy part to set riders upon them.” Isaiah 36: 8. 
“Give pledges,” ayn, which in our colloquial idiom we 
should express by the phrase, “I will lay the wager,” or “I 
will bet you,” that if I furnish so many horses, you cannot 
furnish enough riders for them. Here the verb is used to ex- ._ 
press what is obscure and uncertain, as an object that lies in 
dim figure in the evening twilight. How well these terms, 
‘the mingled and the separated,’ designate the former and 
the latter stages of the earth in the first period of creation, 
must be evident. What mingling and obscurity till light be- 
gan to be evolved; then what separating in the process, and 
in the effect what clearness! So, in each of the six creative 
periods, it had two, and antithetic, stages; the first was the 
mingled and disordered, the second the separated and ar- 
ranged. For example, in the first part or evening of the 
second day, water, vapor, and air were one lawless, mingled 
compound, In the second part or morning of that day there 
was the result of separation—an atmosphere, vapor: or the 
clouds floating in it, and the waters spread beneath it. Take 
the third period. In the former part, earthy matter was inor- 
ganic, and so mingled, blended. In the latter part of that 
period, the same matter stands forth in the beautiful organisms 
of vegetable life. Under the formative hand of God, mani- 
fested in natural laws then incipient, the whole has come about 
through dividing, shaping processes. And thus is illustrated 
31 
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most felicitously the meaning and use of the word of this ac- 
count of the creation, bérd. Thus did God cut, divide, arrange, 
and organize, and so create. 

This will suffice to illustrate the radical meaning of the 
words rendered evening and morning. Thus viewed, as two 
protracted and antithetic stages of the earth in each of those 
creative periods, the use of the cardinal adjective, “‘ one,” and 
then of the ordinals, “second,” “third,” etc., in the six sue- 
cessive formulas, is very significant. The suggestion of Rosen- 
miiller in his Scholia on the passage, “ quemadmodum Latini 
et Greeci quoque numeralia Cardin. pro Ordinalibus ponere 
solent,” does not appear to exhaust the design of Moses in this 
peculiarity of expression. It seems more an intentional than 
idiomatic use of a word, and as if he would state, that the two 
opposite stages of the earth, of which we have spoken, con- 
stituted “one” day, period, age, or step in its wonderful ad- 
vance towards its present state; then there was like it a 
“second” period, then a “third,” and so on, each having 
equally contrasted characteristics in its two parts. 

One question remains. Will the Scriptures elsewhere sanc- 
tion this use of the word day as an indefinite period? It is 
sufficient to reply that the ordinary use of the word in the Old 
Testament is to designate éime, without regard to its duration, 
as, the day of the Lord, the day of vengeance, of darkness, 
of judgment, and of salvation. Where it designates a work, 
it embraces moments, months, years, centuries, as the work 
done may require; and a solar day is no part of the idea in: 
such case. Examples are abundant, though hardly necessary. 
“Wo worth the day” of Egypt’s protracted period of over- 
throw: Ezek. 30:2. “The day of temptation in the wilder- 
ness,” which was “ forty years long ;” Ps. 95. “ Remember, O 








q Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem,” a period 
: embracing much of the time of the final campaign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar against Jerusalem; Ps. 137. “In his days shall 
the righteous flourish,” a period as indefinite in its termination 
as the reign of the "Messiah; Ps. 72:7. So Micah 4:1, to 
the same effect, “In the last days it shall come to pass that 
the mountain of the Lord’s house,” etc. And of the existence 
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of this glorious King the same prophet says, ‘‘ whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting,” literally, and in 
the marginal reading, “from the days of eternity ;” 5: 2. Here 
the thought of solar time, or even of the computation of the 
cycles of centuries implied, is wholly irrelevant to the import 
of day. But we neéd not multiply instances. To employ 
the word day to express an indefinite period of time is com- 
mon usage in the Hebrew Scriptures. So are we confirmed in 
our conclusion, that the six days of creation were six periods 
of time of unknown length to us. 


This interpretation of one of the six stages of the creation, 
with the general principles stated and intimated, indicates, as 
it seems to us, the main scope of the Mosaic account. It 
does not profess to give or even suggest a solution of all the 
difficulties that this difficult portion of the Word of God con- 
tains; but the views unfolded cover the essentials that are in 
controversy. To both parties in question, Moses and the 
Geologist, it gives the amplest verge. It vindicates to the in- 
spired historian an understanding of what he wrote, and a 
knowledge of his subject so far as he attempted to convey in- 
formation. Then, following his language as importing what it 
meant when he used it, we obtain, by legitimate exegesis, his 
views. So we close that dangerous inlet into inspired histori- 
cal documents, whereby they are made to mean what they can 
be made to contain. By this theory of interpretation exegesis 
is practically inverted, and hermeneutics becomes a process of 
importation, and not of exportation alone. Thus those words 
are made free ports of entry and exit for commerce in truths 
inspired and uninspired, theological and scientific. To guard 
the sacred wealth of truth within, to keep those ideas of divine 
manufacture from being mingled and corrupted with the pro- 
ducts of human laborers, we would impose an embargo on all 
imports. While Moses is thus allowed to speak for himself 
and explain his own meaning, he “gives the geologist full 
scope for his largest speculations concerning the age of the 
world,” and “ time enough for all the changes of mineral con- 
stitution and organic life which its strata reveal.” While he 
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claims that all the power shown in the work of creation is of 
God, in its inception, progress, and conclusion, he allows, by 
the terms he employs, such action of natural laws as must 
satisfy any theistic student in the physical sciences. So are 
revelation and science kept distinct, the one reverenced, the 
other respected, and Moses and the Geologist harmonized. 





Arr. V.—THE SPIRITUAL IN MAN, THE PROPER OBJECT 
OF PULPIT ADDRESS. 


By Rev. N. G. CLARK, Professor in the University of Vermont. 


Ir is to be feared that the Scriptural idea of the office of the 
Christian preacher, and of the spiritual nature of man as 
the proper object of his address, is obscured by the mate- 
rialism of the age, or lost amid the manifold forms of culture 
and attainment expected of him. This result cannot be 
charged upon any lack of definite statement on the part of the 
sacred writers; least of all upon him who has made this a 
prominent topic in one of his letters. According to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, the Christian preacher is a man who has re- 
ceived, not the spirit of the world to understand its science 
and learning, to follow its principles and to engage in its ser- 
vice, but he has received the Spirit which is of God, that he ° 
may know the things that are freely given us of God; the in- 
finite riches of Christ, the mysteries of redeeming love, and 
the power of an endless life. He is, in short, a spiritual man, 
born again of the Spirit of God, and thus with spiritual dis- 
cernment, that he may know the things of God. And these 
things of God, these supernatural truths centering in Christ 
and his cross, which have been revealed to him in the con- 
scious experiences of his believing heart, in sympathy with 
the Word and Spirit of God; these truths will make up the 
sum of his preaching. The method is not that of science, or 
philosophy, or of the popular lecture; it is not, as in the sight 
of men, to instruct the intellect or to please the taste or gratify 
the passions; but as the subject-matter was above human 
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wisdom, so the method must not be in accordance with the 
maxims of human wisdom, but in words and forms which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth; in thoughts that breathe of near com- 
munion with God, and words that burn as coals of heavenly 
fire; and all with the awfulness and serious purpose that be- 
long to the immediate presence of the King of kings. 

And as neither the character of the preacher, his subject- 
matter, nor his method lie within the range, nor are in any 
sense the result of mere human wisdom, so the object of ad- 
dress is not the sensuous or intellectual part of our being, but 
our distinctively spiritual nature. The preacher, therefore, does 
not address the things of God to the sensuous appetites, the 
hopes or fears simply, not to our love of the beautiful, not to 
our faculties of knowledge, whether dwarfed and stunted and 
stifled by ignorance and superstition, or developed by art and 
science and philosophy, as in the Platos and Miltons, the 
Raphaels and the Humboldts of the race, till men stand 
amazed at the possible powers and capabilities of the human 
soul; but to the distinctively spiritual in man, to the germ of 
eternities that lies shrouded in its vestment of clay, to that 
whereby man the finite is linked to the infinite and eternal, 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. It is because of this spiritual nature in man, for the 
sake of its deliverance from sin, and its restoration, that the 
whole system of grace has been begun and carried forward ; 
the character of the preacher depends on it; and the whole 
subject-matter and method of preaching are determined by 
reference to it. 

We have, then, for our theme, The spirit and nature of man, 
the distinctive object of address on the part of the preacher. 
He is to apply the things of God revealed to him by the Holy 
Ghost to the heart and conscience, to the distinctively spiritual 
nature in man, to convince of sin, to confirm in faith and 
righteousness. 

I. Let us first look at the character and essential quality of 
man’s spiritual nature, and then at some of the results that 
follow. 

‘Man is not mechanical, but vital; not material, but spirit- 
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ual; not animal, but living soul; made in the image and like- 
ness of God. His spirit or reason is from God directly. He 
made him of the dust of the ground, but breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul. 
“To have reason and to know God are one, just as not to 
know God and to be an animal are one.”* The reasonless 
brute is ignorant of moral truths and of God their sum and 
centre; man cannot be. He has and must have an idea of 
God, and can deny him only as he denies his own freedom and 
his own spirit; root out such knowledge can he never. Every 
moral duty in its last analysis is duty to God; that which 
binds in the conscience is his will; obedience to moral law is 
at bottom obedience to God, from whom, by whom, for whom 
we are. All moral life goes forth from Him, at every point 
of its development depends on Him, and in all its manifesta- 
tions may be traced back to Him, as to its stedfast, central 
ource. 

Fallen into sin, blinded by it, and in bondage to it, the hu- 
man spirit still attests its true destiny. It still witnesses to 
what man ought to be, often even by the sternest reproaches 
for what he actually is. It is well known that no nation of 
men, however sunk in ignorance, superstition, or vice, has yet 
been found that has not had some conception of a divine power 
over them to which they are subject; it may be of one God, 
or ten, or fifty, but always of some power capable of doing 
them good or evil; so firmly is the idea of a Divine Being 
inlaid in the very structure of the soul, we might almost say, 
one with it. Men may change the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things, and they 
have often done so; yet some god they do have and must have, 
before whose wrath to tremble for their sins. In a storm at 
sea the hardened, blaspheming, infidel will tremble in view of 
a coming judgment worse than the creaking, staggering ship, 
that alone keeps him from a watery grave and the doom he 
fears. He too, in such an hour, must bear witness to the no- 
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bleness and original destination of a soul he has debased in 
sin and iniquity. 

We are still a light unto ourselves, much as we may strive 
to suppress the truth by our unrighteousness. There is still 
in us a spiritual nature, that holds on and holds out, abuse it 
as we will. And it is this spiritual nature which furnishes the 
only point of contact for the truth in the unregenerate heart. 
There, imbedded as in the very substance of the spirit, may be 
seen the primal ideas of all moral government, seen as in a 
glass darkly it may be, and becoming even fainter and fainter 
by the lapse of time and sinful indulgence, but still there, 
and there as the ground of moral responsibility ; a mirror to 
reflect the truths of God. This indwelling and inalienable 
law of duty, manifesting itself to the soul of every rational 
being, is the essential characteristic of our spiritual nature. 
“Tt is that by which we are most nearly and consciously con- 
nected with him in whom we live and move and have our 
being. s'... 2. It is the still small voice of God, his guiding 
and warning voice, revealing in the sanctuary of our souls the 
truths of eternity, reproving us for our sins, recalling us from 
our wanderings, and saying unceasingly, this, this is the way, 
walk ye in it.” * 

This therefore—the distinctively spiritual in man—in the 
very nature of the case, must be the proper object of address 
on the part of him who would apply spiritual truths to the 
conversion and sanctification of men. For we must not forget 
that the essential character of man’s spiritual being has not 
been changed despite its bondage to sin. The former rightful 
master has become the slave, and is put on most slavish serv- 
ice to the lusts and passions of our corrupt earthly nature. 
So we are born, the children of wrath, and so we live, the 
slaves of sin and wrath according to the course of this world, 
till born again of the Spirit of God, through faith in the Cru- 
cified. Those common expressions of Scripture, ransom, de- 
liverance, redemption, all imply and recognize this slavery. 
And it is because the soul is unchanged, though in slavery, 


* Memoir of Pres. Marsh, p. 409. 
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that such pains have been taken, such infinite wisdom and 
love displayed, in its redemption. It is spirit still, and ever 
and anon bears witness to its true character ; sometimes by 
our dissatisfaction with all earthly good, sometimes by a long- 
ing after a good we have not and know not where to find, and 
sometimes by the deepest self-loathing and abhorrence, and 
the bitter cry, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” 

In the believer, this spiritual nature, long stifled and sup- 
pressed, long dead in sin, is quickened and made alive. The 
man is wakened up to a just sense of his real character. He 
is born again. There is no longer simply the feeble striving 
of an unenlightened conscience against the burden of corrup- 
tion. The Spirit of God bears witness with our spirit; and 
light floods into the darkened chambers of thesoul. We know 
him that is true, because we are in him that is true; we know 
the things that are freely given us of God, for our understand- 
ings are enlightened and we do his will; and this understand- 
ing becomes a well-spring of life to him that hath it. And 
more than all, and better than all, we know that the Spirit of 
God will guide us into all truth. Setting aside all superstitious 
fancies and make-believes, it is still a fact, and a fact that can 
not be got round, that the humble believer often has occasion 
to say, as some new truth opens up to him, or some difficulty 
clears away : “ It is plain to me that this wisdom is not mine, 
but cometh down directly from above.” 

And yet more; it is every where assumed in the Bible that 
we can feel the force of its truths, that we do have a sense of 
them, prior to all reasoning, simply because we are men, and 
not mere things. So the commands of God are always ad- 
dressed to us as simple imperatives, involving their own 
grounds, and carrying their justifying reasons with them. 
Our inner man, our conscience, approves them to be holy, just, 
and good, not because this or that reason can be assigned to 
justify them, but for what they are in themselves. They are 
not, therefore, to be speculated about, but to be obeyed, to be 
accepted by that spiritual nature in us which must be respon- 
sive to the Divine, if we will but allow its voice to be heard. 
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Why else should we hear Paul speak of commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God, or of the 
Gentiles being a law unto themselves? . It was upon the ears 
of such beings that the words of the Saviour fell. Such a spir- 
itual nature prompted the reply of the rude Hindoo worship- 
per of Buddha, “Teacher, what you say respecting the eternal 
God must be true.” And from the days of Christ to this pre- 
sent, recognizing and addressing such a spiritual nature, the 
Pauls and the Baxters, and the Whitefields and the McCheynes 
have poured the truth in the ears of listening throngs, and the 
word has had free course and been glorified. 

II. In the second place, it follows as the direct result of such 
a spiritual nature, that no just sense or satisfying conviction of 
religious truths or doctrines can be obtained, except through 
the conscious experiences of our own spiritual being ; in other 
words, except through a practical Christian experience. The 
things of God, the eternal verities of the spiritual world, are 
not comprehensible by our mere intellectual faculties. The 
result of our reasonings is at best but a conception, a thought 
of our minds, not a vital informing power. The sphere of 
spiritual truth is wholly distinct from that of science and phi- 
losophy. As the life of the body reveals itself in every move- 
ment of limb and muscle, in the thrilling nerve, the beating 
pulse, and the beaming eye, and is sustained by its appropri- 
ate nourishment, and completed in the full and harmonious 
activity of its physical powers, so is there a life of the intellect 
and of the spirit, no less real, no less in need of their appro- 
priate support, and no less seeking a complete development of 
their varied energies. As bread to the body, scientific truth 
or philosophy to the intellect, so are righteousness and the spir- 
itual truths of God to the spirit. With profound philosophic 
truth, Christ declares that he is the Bread of life, and offers 
himself to those who hunger and thirst ofan righteousness, 
that they may be filled. 

Therefore, religious truth is not addressed to our speculative 
intellect, but to the living spirit, that it may become a part 
of the soul’s life, and then be known from a practical acquain- 
tance with its real work and power. It must enter into the 
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deep places of the soul, rouse up and set in healthful action, 
or enter into conflict with, the powers and energies that lie 
there. A new world is then opened; a new revelation from 
God flashes in upon the darkness that brooded over the soul ; 
and where shall we look for just sense of religious truth but 
here in the place of its working; here where we may see it 
grappling with the sinful tendencies of the soul and winning 
the victory? The fact is, as we know what life is by living, 
so we can know religious truth only as we see its relations to 
our spiritual wants; only as we feel its quickening power; 
only as we see and feel its bearings on our eternal state and 
character. For religious truth is vital, not formal like the 
truths of science or philosophy. The mind can comprehend 
these, and bring them within the scope of its logic, but it can- 
not do so with the ideas of the spiritual world. By holding 
them off at a distance as it were, we can at best get but a 
single phase of them, and then, if pleased with such bare in- 
tellectual process, run off with it into a system, possibly into 
an absurdity to the dishonor. of the truth; but comprehend 
them in all their fullness it cannot. Just as the vital princi- 
ple takes up and combines the material elements into the liv- 
ing organism, be it plant or animal, to the neglect of all the 
laws of pure chemistry, so the free spirit of religious truth 
works above logical formulas, and will be revealed in its true 
beauty only when it sits enthroned mistress of the heart. 

Judging of man, according to his original and ideal type, if 
we affirm the freedom of his spiritual nature, the stern fact 
meets us, he is in bondage. What he would he does not, and 
what he would not he does; and the sad testimony comes up 
from a world groaning and travailing together, he is in bond- 
age ; and, while out of Christ, the more he strives to be free, 
the more he feels the chain ; and when he strives the hardest 
it is only to wring forth the bitterest cry of bondage. 

If baffled on this side, we take the opposite position and 
deny man’s freedom, then the progress of the race, the crea- - 
tions of art, the sense of guilt and the feeling of responsibility 
become enigmas. But the Christian knows he is free, and yet 
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dependent on the grace of God; and the sinner knows that he 
is free, even while dependent on the law of sin. 

So is it that religious truths and doctrines are felt and 
known in the humblest Christian’s experience that baffle all 
the proudest efforts of speculation. “ Divine things,” says Au- 
gustine, ‘ must be incorporated into the life and the affections, 
before we are capable of an intellectual knowledge of them.”* 

And so only is it that we attain a satisfying conviction of 
the reality and power of any religious truth or doctrine. With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness. The wandering, 
tempest-tossed soul, never finds rest till the truth is lodged in the 
distinctively spiritual nature ; till the heart is given up to God. 
Here is the mistake of so many noble minds at the present 
day, apparently earnest inquirers after the truth, but to whom 
the claims of Christianity and the experiences of Christian 
men and women seem as idle tales. They go from doctrine to 
doctrine, it may be, but find no rest till at last in despair, they 
sink away into hopeless infidelity, or throw themselves into 
the arms of the Church of Rome. The fact is, arguments and 
evidence addressed merely to the intellect can never attain to 
a calm, solid conviction that no power can shake. The value 
of intellectual arguments, be they never so good, is only to 
clear away the obstacles, which prejudice, or error, or igno- 
rance, interpose to the clear vision. In the humble believing 
spirit, the intention of spiritual truth is ever ready to outrun 
the argument. The facts cited in proof of a point have a value 
rather as reflecting the light of a foregone conclusion. The 
mind never truly bases its conviction solely on the evidence 
after it has once been given, important as it was in its place, 
but on its own inward witness. We know that the thing is 
so, by a feeling rather than a perception. 

It is thus that the profoundest convictions of weniiel truth 
centre around the simplest utterances of our Lord. With each 
advance in Christian experience, the words of Christ become 
only the more radiant, the more full of spirit and life to 


* Torrey’s Neander, ii. 358. 
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the believing heart, thus containing in themselves their own 
highest evidence to our spiritual being. « 

As there is an aesthetic emotion awakened by the beautiful 
or the grand in nature or in art, that is often mistaken for piety, 
but which really lifts the soul no higher than the mountains or 
the cathedral towers amid which it is begotten, so there is a 
theology that would find its sole proof of the existence of God 
in the works of creation. It looks at each species of mechan- 
ism in the heavens above and in the earth beneath; it pene- 
trates below the surface of the earth that it may notice each 
varied deposit and count the different rocky strata; it accom- 
panies the traveller over desert and amid icebergs, that it may 
be present at each new discovery, and is tremblingly anxious 
lest the foundations of its time-honored creed should be sapped 
by some godless adventurer. If any satisfaction is ever gain- 
ed in this way, it is due not to the process pursued, but ra- 
ther to certain intuitive convictions that will not be set aside. 

Better one gleam of the truth, that sometimes in the midst 
of these bare intellectual exercises comes breaking in upon the 
mind like lightning flash on the traveller waylaid by darkness 
and storm, instantly revealing the whole scene in which we 
are. With a strange thrill of gladness the soul somehow leaps 
to meet its heavenly visitant, assured that Godis/ Better 
than arguments, more convincing than demonstrations, is this 
silent witnessing of the Spirit of God with our spirit. Infinite 
Power may send forth its flames of fire, or roll the thunder 
crashing along the sky; Infinite intelligence may clothe the 
earth in beauty; but all this is comparatively nothing to me 
till my eye has been opened to see my relations to Him as my 
Maker, my Judge, and my Redeemer. Then as a glad child 
shall I every where see my Father’s hand. Then shall I re- 
joice in that power, for it is pledged to sustain me its creature ; 
then shall I see his love and goodness in all this beauty and 
loveliness with which he has invested my earthly home ; and 
then shall each thing in nature, from the stars in heaven to the 
tiniest animalcule that may sport in a ‘rain-drop, yea, every 
thing shall have a voice, and the whole universe shall have a 
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voice, and shall speak:to my believing heart, and tell me of 
Him, even as the sea-shell murmurs to my ear of its ocean- 
home. 

“ What,” says a late English writer, “ what is our proof of 
immortality ? Not the analogies of nature; the resurrection 
of nature from a winter grave, or the emancipation of the but- 
terfly. Not even the testimony to the fact of risen dead ; for 
who does not know how shadowy and unsubstantial these in- 
tellectual proofs become in an unspiritual frame of mind? 
No, the life of the spirit is the evidence.’ Heaven begun, is 
the living proof that makes the heaven to come credible. 
Christ in you is the hope of glory. It is the eagle eye of faith, 
which penetrates the grave, and sees far into the tranquil 
things of death. He alone can believe in immortality who 
feels the resurrection in him.”* He that believeth hath ever- 
lasting life. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things, the spiritual expe- 
riences, which God hath prepared for them that love him: 

These convictions of Christians are not the offspring of a 
vain credulity. The Christian experience is not an idle fancy ; 
it is not the mere excited feeling of the hour, conjured up by 
the skill of the orator, or begotten by a superstitious fear. <A . 
mightier agent than flesh or blood has been at work in the 
depths of the Christian heart. It is the spirit that.quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing. And now the truths from which 
the unrenewed man turned coldly away, as from hard sayings, 
which he sought in vain to comprehend, and to be persuaded 
of while he refused them access to his heart ; now to the be- 
liever, they are spirit and they are a life; as a fountain spring- 
ing up into everlasting life. They are related to the very es- 
sence of the soul, and receiving them the soul receives its own. 
It now has to do with eternal truths, and eternal realities, and 
this makes the true Christian experience abiding. It has a 
rational ground, for it rests on the essential nature of the soul, 
and its relation as a finite spirit to God its author, and on reli- 
gious truth as the means of its life and development. Hence 


* Robertson’s Ser. 1st sec. p. 368. 
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again it is a rational ground, which in the very nature of the 
case lies out of the reach of the wisdom of unrenewed men. 
And just here lies the mystery of the Gospel, that it is reveal- 
ed only to faith. Only he that does the will of God, can know 
of the doctrine. Otherwise one might have science, one could 
not have faith. 
Yet this again is the glory of the Gospel. ‘I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and the prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” The Gospel is not a thing of caste, or privilege, 
or culture, but is for humanity, and is therefore addressed to 
that which is common to all men, to their spiritual nature, 
their heart and conscience. Here there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all, re- 
vealing himself by the same religious experiences in every be- 
lieving heart, and granting to all the same conviction of the 
power and glory of his work. Set if you will the unlettered 
Christian to arguing with a subtle skeptic. The infidel argu- 
ments he may not be able to answer. He knows they are not 
good, but he cannot tell why. He is baffled, silent, and yet 
he has the thing if he has not words to express it ;- he has the 
‘thing, but the wisdom of this world cannot see it. Nay, he 
’ has the argument, written as by no mental hand, on the secret 
tablet of his soul. Millions have believed in the truth, lived 
in it, and been ready to die for it, who, unable to give any 
learned explanation of their faith, have none the less surely 
known him in whom they have believed. Nay, more, when 
the discipline of the schools has failed, and their carefully 
framed formulas have gone down before a sharp-sighted infidel 
criticism, and the hearts of the princes and the captains have 
been ready to faint for fear, the humble believers of the sacra- 
mental hosts have stood firm, never known they were beaten, 
aud at last been left masters of the field. They had received 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God. 

We pass to consider, what light is thus thrown upon the 
character of the preacher and his work, from this view of 
man’s spiritual nature. 

In the first place, it is evident that the Christian preacher 
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must be a renewed man, otherwise he can have no just sense 
of the truths of the Gospel, and so of course cannot adequate- 
ly represent them to other minds. The well is deep and he 
has nothing to draw with. He must be a renewed man, since 
it is only through his spiritual nature, renewed and enlight- 
ened by the Holy Ghost, that he can obtain any just sense of 
religious truth or doctrine. Paul’s conception of the preacher 
is thus realized. We have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the 
things that are freely given us of God. It is then the first and 
essential requisite, that the preacher be spiritually minded, 
taught of God. Learning, eloquence, grace of manner, are of 
secondary consideration, useful in their place, and valuable.as 
means for the promotion of thg truth; yet it is not through 
them that men are born again. It is not through our most 
learned, or our most eloquent men, that most souls have been 
converted to Christ, and trained for heaven. It has been ra- 
ther by the men who knew most of the work of the Spirit in 
their own hearts, who had drank the deepest draughts from 
the fountain of life, and had power with God through prayer. 

2. The subject-matter of the preacher will be preéminently 
the same truths which have been received into his own soul. 
Which things we preach, says Paul. And just in proportion 
to the richness and variety of his own experience will be the 
richness and variety of his preaching. Every pleasure en- 
joyed, every trial patiently endured, every hour of sorrow sus- 
tained by a Saviour’s love and sympathy, every truth realized 
in the life and experience of the preacher, is rendering him 
the better man for his work. One of the most eminent pulpit 
orators of our land gave utterance to the great secret of power 
in the sacred profession, when he said: “ I should be a better 
preacher if I were a betterman. I can only preach the Christ 
that isin me.”* It isthe truth that comes warm and glowing 
from the believing heart, that is most efficient on other hearts. 
Prompted by the Holy Ghost, uttered in the name and for the 
sake of Christ, it is owned and blessed of God. The Christian 


* H. W. Beecher. 
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preacher will not, therefore, fall into the error of making his 

sermons fine essays, or lectures on mere questions of culture 

or literature, applying the wisdom of man to the intellectual 

nature of his hearers. Nor will he address this wisdom of 
man to the heart and conscience, giving a stone to them that 

ery for bread, vainly seeking to satisfy spiritual longings and 

hungerings with that which is not spiritual. Nor, again, will 

he address the things of God to the natural man, that cannot 

receive them. He will not attempt to demonstrate, in the 

forms of the human understanding, those truths which must 

be received solely on the testimony of God, and on their adapt- 

edness to our spiritual wants; but he will rather ‘seek the 

words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, and so address, in all 

their simplicity, and with all directness, the truths of God to 

the heart and conscience, as fitted to respond to them, at once 
and immediately. 

So too for the ends of Christian culture, in the awakened 
and quickened souls of the congregation, it is only by divine 
truth, by the spiritual realities of our holy religion, that men 
are developed into the stature of Christ. The preacher, as 
occasion calls, will endeavor to show the relation of Gos- 
pel truths to all the practical questions of life, to all the in- 
terests of man as a social being in all his multiform relations ; 
but he will look for the blessing of God, not on the ability and 
power with which he sets forth these relations, but on the 
divine truth he throws into them and over them. 

And so we come to the great business and method of the 
preacher. It is to awaken, and to develop when awakened, 
the spiritual nature of his hearers. And, if he would awaken 
it, he must address it directly. It is of no use merely to ad- 
dress the speculative intellect, or to please the imagination. 
The divine life of faith and love is not begotten of them. 
They cannot be carried forward by any developing process 
into the sphere of pure spiritual realities, any more than by a 
system of judicious training, a bird may be transformed into 
a quadruped, ora born animal into an immortal soul. Not 
the truths of science, or philosophy, or politics, or social re- 
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form, but the truths of God, the ideas of the eternal world, 
are the appointed means of awakening the dead soul, that 
faith may stand, not on the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God. To the soul dead in sins, entombed and wrapped up 
and bound about in the cerements of worldly lusts, like his 
great Master before the grave of Lazarus, he will cry, come 
forth! And, speaking in the name of Christ, and relying on 
his power, he will expect to be obeyed. 

Let the preacher enlist all the resources of learning and 
science in the cause of truth; let him be able to examine all 
the positions of the enemy; let him be able, on fit occasion, 
to charge home upon their strongest points, spike their guns, 
or turn them upon their shattered ranks; but let him not for- 
get that his great work, after all, is to save souls and train 
them for heaven, and that the only means for this is the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ, in words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, commended to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. 

This, emphatically, has been the method of the Church in 
the seasons of its greatest power ; this was the method of the 
great men of the seventeenth century, resulting in the profound 
piety, the devotion to Christ, that laid strong and deep the 
foundations of the temple of civil and religious liberty, the 
glory of succeeding times, and raised up those examples of 
Christian living and Christian heroism that recall the apostolic 
age. This was the method of Edwards, and Whitefield, and 
Wesley, in the last century, by which they rolled back the 
tide of formalism that was sweeping over their respective 
countries, and revived the faith in its purity. And this is the 
method, that now, in this age of science and material prosper- 
ity, of multiplied invention and progress, when man’s work is 
filling the eye, and stunning the ear, and absorbing the heart, 
and men are beginning to lose sight. of and then to doubt the 
existence of any thing higher and better than the eyes see and 
the hands handle; this is the method to be resorted to now by 
the servants of Christ to bring men to a belief and a confession 
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- of the things of God, and this method alone can be expected 
to secure the blessing of the Holy Ghost, and the eventual 
triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom on the earth. 





Art. VI—NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Prof. C. Dewy, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 

Agassiz Essay on Classification, in his Contributions to the 
Natural History of the United States. Vol. I. 1857. 

Lyel’s Principles of Geology. 

Gray's Botanical Text Book. 


Nartvurat History is the science of nature. Nature, as the 
term implies, is that which has been born, produced, or 
brought into existence by actual cause. That cause involves 
the action of immeasurable intelligence, power and wisdom. 
This would include the immensity of creation, and astronomy 
would be one portion of it. This would be too vast a field. 

By common consent, Natural History is limited to the 
things of earth, and is the study of all bodies accessible to 
man, animate and inanimate. Its field then is the three king- 
doms of nature belonging to our earth, the mineral, vegetable 
and animal. It is not to be confined merely to natural 
material things or bodies, but is to include their properties of 
every kind, material, intellectual or moral. For, the know- 
ledge of all these no more than includes their complete natural 
history. 

These three kingdoms are described under Mineralogy, and 
its adjunct, Geology, embracing all inorganic bodies, or ex- 
cluding all vegetable and animate bodies; under Botany, or 
the science of the vegetable creation ; and under Zoology, or 
the science of animate bodies. To these is to be added, 
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Chemistry ; because no description of a mineral can be ade- 
quate without the knowledge of the matter of which it is 
composed. Even the arrangement of minerals into a sys- 
tem is now based upon chemistry. Equally necessary is 
chemistry in the natural history of vegetables and animals. 
Chemistry may be properly defined to be, the natural history 
of the elements of matter and of the laws and results of their 
action in their simple or compound state. The progress of 
chemistry soon banished the dogma that was common at the 
beginning of this century, that natural history must describe 
its objects chiefly from their structure and the physical pro- 
perties of the bodies or substances. The Linnzan system of 
botany, as well as of zoology, and the imperfect systems of 
mineralogy, were all characterized in that day by the influ- 
ence of that dogma. Its annihilation led at once to great 
advances in the actual knowledge of the three kingdoms of 
nature. In all science of mere natural objects, except me- 
chanical philosophy, with its related subjects, and astronomy, 
chemistry is the finishing acquisition, and hence essential to the 
general end that Natural History is designed to accomplish. 
Thus chemistry unfolds the elements of which all matter is 
formed in earth, water and atmosphere, either as the simple 
minerals of mineralogy; or the continuous masses of rock of 
geology; the constitution of the earths and soils in the oldest 
of all arts, agriculture, and hence in all organisms of the plants 
of botany, and all the animal forms of zoology. ’ 
The improvements made in the study of Natural History 
in the last fifty years are’scarcely appreciable by those who 
have not seen sixty years. The system of mineralogy is a 
new work; and any adequate views of geology, as the history 
of life in the ages preceding the human period, have had a 
recent beginning, though occupying a very imposing position. 
The science of plants is destined to signal improvement, 
even after the progress made. When the artificial system of 
the immortal Linnzus was formed before the middle of the last 
century, and his great work, the Species Plantarum, was 
published in 1753, so great was the advance on all past science 
of plants, that many lovers of nature imagined that the ultima 
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thule of botany was already reached. But Linnzeus himself 
possessed a mind too comprehensive and a vision too acute 
and discriminating, to indulge in any such fancy. He began 
to form a natural system of botany; because he knew that 
nature must be studied and understood on some general prin- 
ciple, far distinct and removed from an artificial plan of the 
differences in one or two organs. He carried his natural 
method to fifty families or orders of plants, the whole extent 
his knowledge enabled him to do. He was aware that his 
attainments, great as was his knowledge of plants for that day, 
less than eight thousand species being published in his Species 
Plantarum, were too limited for more than the beginning of 
a natural system. Still he anticipated the natural method in 
its general principle, though not in its details. His ignorance, 
or rather his limited knowledge, led him to the artificial system, 
but his zeal and energy enabled him to work out wonders by 
it. The next fifty years added forty thousand plants, perhaps, 
gathered from all quarters of the globe. Before the first 
quarter of the present century closed, botanists stood on vantage- 
ground. Jussieu had already extended the fifty natural orders 
of Linnens by division and addition to one hundred, and the 
way was prepared for some of the master minds of the age 
to effect the revolution in botany, now called the N atural 
System. 

It has however been imagined by some of the lesser stars in 
the firmament of Natural History, that the name of Linnzus 
would disappear and be finally forgotten by botanists. But 
so great was the advantage of the artificial system in promot- 
ing and enlarging botanical discoveries, that the notion is 
preposterous. His artificial method did not exclude or 
prevent any preferable plan, for it immeasurably surpassed 
them all; and had its discovery not been made, no one can 
imagine what would have been the state of botany at the 
close of three quarters of the century in which it not only 
prevailed, but was the total amount of all botanical know- 
ledge. So attached to the artificial system were many 
botanists that the Natural Method was not adopted by them 
without a struggle. 
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Great as the progress of botany has been under the plastic 
hand of De Candolle and others, distinguished in Europe and 
our own country, the natural method is far from perfection. 
In it, plants are first distinguished into two great divisions, 
the Flowering, and the Flowerless, corresponding to the 
Phenogamous and Cryptogamous of Linneus; then the 
Flowering are divided into Exogenous or Dicotyledenous, and 
Endogenous or Monocotyledenous, great natural series ; then 
the Exogens are subdivided into Class I. Angiosperms, and 
Class II. Gymnosperms, and the Endogenous into Class III. 
Aglumaceous, and Class IV. Glumaceous plants, or equivalent 
divisions, on organic differences. It is not necessary to give 
the divisions of the Flowerless.. 

Now, Angiosperms form a very large class, containing a 
vast proportion of the trees and shrubs and numerous herbs. 
Botanists have been obliged to introduce artificial characters 
for the subdivisions of this class, and make three sub-classes 
depending upon the flower, as 1. Polypetalous, 2. Monopet- 
alous, and 3. Apetalous. Unable yet to discover any struc- 
tural or physiological differences, and placed in circumstances 
which led Linnzeus to form his artificial method, botanists have 
resorted to this artificial character of divisions, which yet 
modifies the arrangement of plants into. orders of great prac- 
tical application and importance. It is not probable that this 
artificial defect will endure the scrutiny and enterprise of the 
next fifty years; it is to be hoped that it will not, but be 
dropped, by some fortunate discoverer of the true principles, 
from the admirable system which is now deformed by it. 
The discovery may make a great change, but highly advan- 
tageous to science. Where is the aspiring and acute young 
naturalist who shall possess the power and enjoy the honor ? 

In Zoology also an important change and correction ought 
to be made. It is in the arrangement of man as only an ani- 
mal, and the description of man as possessing only the 
qualities of an animal. Many a noble-minded student of 
nature has been shocked on first learning the place of man in 
the zoological system. Yet, even those who abhorred such a 
classification have submitted to it on account of the opposition 
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made by its advocates against the change. The system began 
in the mind of a heathen philosopher before the Christian era, 
and has been perpetuated by zoologists with all their wisdom 
to this day. That heathenism should adopt it is strange, but 
that the science of the nineteenth century should continue and 
tolerate it, is amazing; and that it shall now make the change, 
is the strong demand. 

Look, for a moment, into the zoology of the highest character 
and authority. There, the Vertebrates form the highest de- 
partment of animals. The mammals constitute the highest 
division of the vertebrates, and at the head of the mammals is 
placed man, as the jirst order, Bimana or two-handed ; in the 
second order, Quadrumana or four-handed, is placed the 
orang, chimpanzee, and all the tribe of monkeys, as the next 
inferior race to man ; and in the third order rank the animals 
next inferior to the second. 

The class, mammalia, is defined thus: vertebrate animals, 
with red and warm blood, breathing by lungs, viviparous, and 
their young nourished by their mother’s milk. 

Every part of the description is merely animal, and respects 
only the qualities or powers of mere animals. In the zoologi- 
cal system man is a little superior to any other animal. 

Does the naturalist say, this description answers the pur- 
pose of classification? The reply is, that if man is not a mere 
animal, then let his natural history declare the fact. Other- 
wise zoology is a deception, a falsehood in science, and a libel 
on man, while it dishonors the Creator and makes this philoso- 
phy to be “science falsely so called.” 

This is no new view of this subject. De Kay, in the Na- 
tural History of New-York, thus speaks: “From the time of 
Aristotle to the present day man has been invariably placed 

at the head of this class (mammalia.) There are not wanting, 
however, many eminent naturalists, who are unwilling to see 
man standing as a representative of a genus or even of an 
order among his kindred brutes ; who are not disposed to ad- 
mit that man, created in the image of God, has any affinities 
with the beasts that perish; or that, because he possesses cer- 
tain zoological characters, which are entirely secondary and 
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subordinate, he should be classed with brutes, when his no- 
blest attribute, reason, destroys every vestige of aflinity, and 
places him immeasurably above them all.” 

In his Natural History, A. A. Gould thus sustains the pre- 
ceding view: “ Possessed of mental powers, which raise him 
beyond the level of the surrounding creation, and connect him 
with higher orders of existences, man is the only being that 
looks forward to futurity, and intuitively perd€ives his con- 
nection with and dependence upon the great Source of intelli- 
gence. His intellectual powers, unfettered by the material 
organs which are their instruments, trace the Divinity in all 
parts of the creation. Hence has arisen the religious feeling 
among every tribe of human beings, however rude; and 
man alone seems to connect himself with the Great Author of 
his being.” 

Shall natural science describe such a being in the same lan- 
guage, and with the characters only of the mere animals? 
Let us hear another distinguished voice: ‘‘ Man, in virtue of 
his twofold constitution—the spiritual and the material—is 
qualified to comprehend’ nature. Having been made in the 
spiritual image of God, he is competent to rise to the con- 
ception of His plan and purpose in the works of creation.” 
(Zoology, by Agassiz and Gould.) And shall this “ spiritual 
image of God” in man, this “twofold constitution,” have no 
place, not even an allusion in the zoology which classifies and 
describes man ? 

The distinguished Guizot has said: “There is an impassable 
chasm between the animal and the man.” And yet the zoo- 
logical chasm is so wide and deep, as between the man, order 
one, two-handed, and the animal, orang, order two, four- 
handed. 3 

To impress this close affinity between man and the brutes, 
as if the location in the system was not sufficiently expressive, 
a figure of man is drawn by several of the standard zoologists 
of the very rudest character, as a savage in the ordinary ha- 
biliments of the lowest savage life. When this figure is com- 
pared with that of the chimpanzee, it may not be easy to 
determine the relative qualities and character of the two 
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beings represented.. And yet such authors will assert, “ Be- 
tween a living body and inert matter there is an immeasurable 
distance ; and between the highest of the lower animals and 
man, of all beings alone endowed with the power of reason 
and the faculty of speech, a distance still more incalculable.” 
And yet this “incalculable distance” is, in the zoological ar- 
rangement and its illustrations, reduced to an infinitesimal of 
the value of @mxions, designated by Berkeley as the “ ghosts 
of departed quantities.” 

The language of Agassiz, the “twofold constitution, the 
spiritual and material” of man, which all know to be correct, 
requires the separation of man from mere brutes and the infe- 
rior races of living creatures. While man has a material or 
animal constitution, it cannot be asserted with truth that he is 
only an animal, because he has a spiritual constitution, or a 
moral power or moral sense. To be descriptive of man both 
of these should be contained in the zoological system. To be 
defective in this is to be false in the fact. 

Let us hear an earlier authority of the most distinguished 
character. Lord Bacon says of man, that he “ is the minister 
and interpreter of nature.” Not another creature of earth 
can be said, in any proper sense, to interpret, or has any quali- 
fications for interpreting nature in her magnificent works. Set 
a lion, an elephant, an oyster, or an orang to perform the 
interesting work of unfolding the laws and the wonders of 
creation. It is more than ridiculous. Why then admit an 
arrangement, as logical and philosophical, which elevates the 
man just above the highest brute, or leaves him at a gloomy 
equality with him? 

Even Cuvier himself, the standard author of modern zoology, 
admits the distinction contended for,when he says :“With respect 
to the intellectual faculties, the most perfect animals are infi- 
nitely beneath man.” Having thus separated man from “ the 
most perfect animals,” it is wonderful that he should have 
tolerated an arrangement in his zoology which nullifies this 
admitted difference. While Cuvier ascribes to animals limited 
operations of reason, which all must admit they exercise, he 
ascribes to a “ great number of animals,” and might have said 
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to all, “another kind of intelligence, called instinct,” which he 
considers a “supplement to intelligence.” It is obvious that 
man has very small power of instinct; but his vast compen- 
sation is seen in that higher kind of intelligence, exerted in 
the apprehension of abstract truth, or the power called reason- 
ing by some psychologists, and in that crowning power or 
endowment of the moral sense, or sensibility to moral relations 
and moral obligation. It is by this power, embraced in the term 
reason, as used by Cuvier and the other authors quoted, that 
man infinitely excels, or is superior to the ‘‘ most perfect ani- 
mals,” 

It is easy to see that intellect may exist without the moral 
sense, reason without conscience, mind without heart ; but the 
moral sense must act from knowledge, for the feeling of duty 
must presuppose understanding of the command or require- 
ment. 

As there is no propriety, so there is no necessity, for ascrib- 
ing to man in the classification only the characters of the 
animals. The following arrangement may be improved so as 
to be consistent with fact, if it is not now entirely satisfactory. 

Zootoey; I. Grand Division.—Material and spiritual. Body 
erect, vertebrate: endowed with articulate language and the 
moral sense. 

One species of one genus. Man. 

II. Grand Division—Material, mere animals. Body not 
erect, of various forms; destitute of articulate language and 
of moral sense; for self-preservation and procreation, govern- 
ed chiefly by instinct. . 

Four great Departments or Series. These are, 1. Verte- 
brates; 2. Articulates; 3. Molluscs ; and 4. Radiates. 

Beginning with the First class of vertebrate animals, viz., 
Mammals, the divisions would be, Order I, Quadrumana; 
II., Carnaria, ete. 

The two Grand Divisions involve the heaven-wide distinction 
between man and the animals under his feet. Thus science 
would place the lord of creation at the head of creation, by 
characteristics which elevate man to this high rank, from 
which the animals are separated by an “impassable chasm.” 
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“What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder,” 
is divine command; and let not man join together what God 
hath separated, must be inevitable truth and right. To rank 
men as a brute is not less absurd than to designate a mere 
animal as a man, the moral power being the great distinguish- 
ing endowment of man. The latter transcends the other be- 
yond comparison. There is no common measure of the 
highest animal character and of the intellectual and moral 
attributes of man. 

The present zoological place of man supports the notion, that 
learned and wise men have come to the fixed conclusion that 
the highest natural affinity of man is with the brute creation. 
On this account it gives no prominence to the moral powers of 
the race, and works out real injury to the highest interests of 
man. That Linneus should have adopted the principle, may 
not be surprising; but that zoologists of high moral character 
and attainments, should perpetuate it, or suffer it to be perpe- 
tuated, surpasses belief; and the more so, as so many approve 
and desire the change. Let the change come, as it will come. 
Among the younger lovers of nature there will be some, who 
in the future will have the knowledge and the ability to 
construct a system of zoology, in which this dishonor to the 
race and thecreation shall have no place. Then will man stand 
in zoology at the head of the creatures of earth, as he does by 
nature and by the divine word, because he is “ made in the 
spiritual image of God.” 

The study of Natural History has a modern origin, espe- 
cially in several of its branches. Other knowledge was more 
practical and advantageous in the condition of the world for 
ages. The progress of nations in science, literature, and arts, 
and refinement and wealth, originated new necessities, which 
could be supplied only by a more particular knowledge of na- 
ture. While the Latins and the Greeks described the larger 
animals with a fulness and distinctness which the moderns 
have not yet surpassed, the first system of zoology was the 
work of Linnseus in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
With all the improvements of the last and beginning of the 
present century, the attempt to make it popular and to give 
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its elements a more extended diffusion among the people, has 
been the work of the later few years. Indeed, the inquiry 
has not yet ceased to be made, What is the advantage of as- 
certaining all the minerals, plants,and animals? What is the 
use of the beautiful butterflies and bugs, or of the ugly and 
offensive insects and worms, reptiles and snakes? Does a 
conchologist know 6000 species of shells, or an ornithologist 
4000 or 5000 birds? Does Agassiz know the character and 
habits of 5000 fishes now living, and some hundreds of others 
in a fossil state? Have 100,000 plants been collected and 
classified and described, and has Dr. Boott seen 800 species of 
the sedge-grass alone? What if 800 or 1000 plants are grow- 
ing in the circuit of a few miles? What is the utility, what 
is the profit, and what is the great result, of the knowledge of 
all things, mineral, vegetable, and animal ? 

In the beginning of this century, these questions might not 
have admitted of very satisfactory answers, Great progress 
has since been made, and the relations of things more fully 
understood, and advantages derived of high importance, which 
the necessities of civilized nations have required. To these 
let us direct attention. 

First of all let it be felt that all the objects in Natural His- 
tory are the creations of Infinite Wisdom and Power. There 
must be an end designed by them, which that Wisdom ap- 
proved. It should not be the part of our limited wisdom and 
imperfect vision to condemn or depreciate them. God’s power 
has formed them, and given them their beauty and all their 
properties. 

As a mere study of the works of the Creator, and of the de- 
sign and contrivance and adaptation of them, in other words, 
the divine, plan in creation, displaying consummate wisdom 
and goodness, and revealing by “the things that are made,” 
the “invisible things” of God, “even his eternal power and 
Godhead ;” employing the most important powers of the mind, 
as attention, discrimination, comparison, and reasoning, espe- 
cially in the understanding of the changes in nature as well 
as their causes and laws or modes of action; and the attend- 
ant aspirations, produced by the simple works and universal 
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praise of the Creator, after the high, and the pure, and the 
good, Natural History must be invaluable. Passing all this, 
we may come to a higher utility. 

As the “ whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in 
pain until now,” in consequence and in proof of the moral ob- 
liquities of our race, so the whole creation laboreth and work- 
eth together for the support and advancement of that system 
of truth in which life and immortality are brought to light, 
The whole creation has borne the sentence of God against our 
fallen race, and now it sustains and enforces that plan of 
merey through which the light of eternal hope beams upon 
the fallen. 

The works and the word of God must be consistent with 
each other. When correctly read, right reason will appre- 
hend their harmony, anda pure heart will rejoice in it. Ar- 
dent and too daring minds have attempted to show their disa- 
greement; but thus far their effort has been unsuccessful. 
The works of nature must stand, and may be read by all men, 
and so may their consistency with the language of Revelation. 

This harmony or consistency can be ascertained in many 
cases only by a careful and adequate examination of both, and 
comparison with each other. There can be apparent difficul- 
ties, where the veal have, on examination, no place. Natural 
History has been the very instrument needed in the case, and 
has accomplished a mighty and benevolent work. Consider 
how this has been done. 

Besides the position of rocks in strata over one another to 
great depth as they were successively formed in different ages, 
petrifactions ana other remains of vegetables and animals ap- 
pear on the earths and rocks on a very partial search, and in 
such situations that the originals must have existed in very 
different and distant ages. Certain proofs of the remains of 
marine animals crowd the rocks in the interior of continents 
far from the ocean. Sometimes, the masses of rock are almost 
entirely petrifactions. They are found too as component parts 
of mountains, 3000, 7000, 11,000, and 17,000 feet above the 
sea; remains of fishes and shells, reptiles and corals, mammals 
and insects; of vegetables in the coal fields of great extent, 
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lying under rocks thousands of feet in thickness far above the 
sea, or descending under it, a world of vegetable matter; re- 
mains of animals, large and small, in different stages of change 
or even complete petrifactions. What are they? whence came 
they? how came they there, and in such abundance? To 
what era do they belong? Are they the same as those exist- 
ing on the globe at the present time? How long the period 
to produce such organisms and such changes? How shall all 
these points be resolved ? 

Natural History shows that the works and remains of man, 
and of the creation around him, are upon the surface of the 
earth, and not in the rocks much below the surface. The 
other remains mentioned already, cannot, therefore, belong to 
the present forms of vegetable and animal life. They must 
belong to an anterior age of great length before the human 
period, and of great fecundity of vegetable and animal life. 
The time must have been long for the deposition of fossilifer- 
ous strata of several miles in depth, and vegetable and animal 
life abundant, to have left in the rocks such a great amount of 
fossils. While the earth is specially fitted for the existing 
races of men, animals, and vegetables, and while all these are 
manifestly adapted to the present constitution of things, which 
has continued unchanged since the human period began ; the 
rocky formations and their imbedded remains, the ‘‘ medals of 
creation,” are incontestable proofs of mighty changes before the 
day when man was created and made the lord of the creation. 
For this conclusion, the wide extended field of vegetable and 
animal life must have been explored as well as the fossilifer- 
ous objects themselves. The botanist and zoologist, the mine- 
ralogist and chemist, have done this work in .good part, and 
the geologist eliminates the great magnificent conclusion. 

Here the theologian takes up the subject, and enlightened 
by the wisdom from above on the one hand, and on the other 
by the definite results of the naturalists in their several de- 
partments, he finds no real opposition or contradictory teach- 
ings in the works and word of God. This grand result is 
reached, as nature is respected, by the triumphant works on 
Natural History. 
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Thus far the subject has been considered under the notion 
of a common agreement on the meaning of species and their 
permanence. There is a great unity of thought on this 
point. For, men cannot look upon the external world with- 
out forming the notion of species or kinds of things. It is 
involved in the structure of all languages under the designa- 
tion of common nouns, Every one, learned or unlearned, 
ranks the birch as one species of certain trees, the beech as 
another, the elm as another; the lion, tiger, cat, horse, ox, etc., 
as belonging to different species; the horse, the ass, the zebra, 
as animals of different sorts or species, and so on. The . 
general view of men is that a collection of individuals each 
possessing the same characters or properties, the same distin- 
guishing qualities and powers, constitutes a species. The 
varieties also under the species are not to pass the limit 
implied in the essential characters or properties of the species. 
Connected with this view is the fact, that so far backwards as 
these species have been known, even to the beginning of 
human knowledge, they have been the same. The descrip- 
tions of them, made before the Christian era, apply with 
exactness to them now. This is stated by Cuvier in the 
following language, that there are “ certain forms, which since 
the origin of things, have been perpetuated without exceeding 
those limits” within which the species is contained. Then he 
proceeds to define species as a collection “of individuals* 
descended one from the other, or from common parents, or 
from such as resemble them as closely as they resemble each 
other.” As men may differ in particular cases on the simil- 
arity or identity of the characters or distinguishing qualities 
of the individuals compared, the definitions must have a 
decisive test, viz., genetic descent. Hence Cuvier asserts, 
that generation is “the only means of ascertaining the limits 
to which the varieties extend.” And the obvious reason is 
found in the known fact, that the same species produces its 
like, and that the offspring of different species is not like the 
parents, in the rare instances in which there is any offspring. 


* Cuvier’s Introduction to his Animal Kingdom. 
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The definition of species by Linneeus involves genetic de- 
scent, viz., “a succession of individuals which reproduce 
each other,” and all which possess the same characters or pro- 
perties. Lamarck adopted the following as the correct defini- 
tion of species, viz., “ Every collection of similar individuals 
produced by other individuals like them ;”* similar because 
they have the same characters, and ate reproduced by their 
like, as the test. 

Contemporary with Cuvier, Lamack advocated and illustrat- 
ed the dogma of transmutation of species, or development of 
organized beings from one form to another, which was so 
triumphantly disposed of by Lyell in his Geology, and more 
recently by several naturalists in their critical examination of 
the “ Vestiges of Creation.” Notwithstanding the view taken 
by Lamarck, he published in six volumes his descriptions 
of Invertebrate Animals, a work, of standard authority. 
And in his catalogue of fossil shells found in the Paris Basin, 
amounting to 500 species, he considered only one in twenty- 
five as being representatives of living species. For all prac- 
tical purposes he made the development hypothesis of little 
importance. 

The definition of the late Dr. Morton was, that a species is 
a “ primordial organic form,”+ meaning the original structure, 
form, and physiology, which characterized the species at its 
beginning. If then any species of plants, animals, or man, 
now exist, they are of course included in the definition, and 
are instances of the primordial structure; and, if plants or 
animals are now found, which have not the “primordial 
organic form,” they cannot be species. If the family of man 
or its races, have so intermingled that the original type or 
types is lost, as is maintained in the Zypes of Mankind, there 
can not be, on this definition, several species of mankind, nor 
even one species. The transmutations of man have excluded 
him from the system and possibility of arrangement, for the 
original type or types cannot be discovered, if even they 
ever existed, and must have been totally different from the 


* Lamarck’s Phil. Zool. Vol. I. 
+ Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 1850. 
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present. Necessary as this conclusion is, it is beyond the 
power of human belief. . The premise is at once denied. The 
mind returns instinctively and intuitively to the great general 
belief, that the present form of man is his “ primordial organic 
form.” 

Hence it is well known that all the varieties of man have ~ 
' the same organism, the same number of the same sorts of bones 
and organs, different from that of the mere animals, and 
distinct in his erect posture and movements; still more dis- 
tinguished by articulate language, by high intellectual powers, 
and above all by moral powers or sense of obligation. Such 
is the original type of man in all history down to the present 
day. ' 

It may merely be. stated, that if the present organisms are 
primordial, it is evident that the succession is governed by a 
definite law, and that the existence of unchangeable, untrans- 
mutable species, is a fact in their natural history, and ever 
has been from their beginning. This is the view of Professor 
Agassiz, as he gives the reason why certain animals are held 
to be of distinct species, illustrated by the horse, ass, and 
zebra, viz., because ‘ since they have been known to man,* 
they have always preserved the same characteristics.” This 
implies that they are “primordial organic forms,” which 
definition Agassiz accepts, but actually gives another and 
better one, the same continued characteristics. This, it is 
obvious, is the essential of the common-sense definition of 
species, already given. 

As the subject of species has been made so important since 
the development plan of Lamarck was announced, it has 
elicited the powers of many active and acute minds. Among 
the results the potential definition of species, by Prof. Dana, 
has attracted much attention.t He says, “ A species among 
living beings, as well as inorganic, is based on a specific 
amount or condition of concentred force defined in the act or 
law of creation.” This definite force, which forms a species, 


* Natural Provinces of the Animal World in the Types of Mankind, p. \xxiv. 
and Agassiz Essay. 
+ Thoughts on Species. Am. Jour. of Science, vol. xxiv. p. 305. 
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is really equivalent to the exerted will, intention, purpose or 
law of the Creator in its production. Again: “Any one 
species has its specific value or law of force; another its 
value; and so for all: and we perceive a fundamental notion 
of the distinction between species when we view them from 
this potential standpoint. The species, in any particular case, 
began its existence when the first germ-cell, or individual, 
was created; and if several germ-cells of equivalent force 
were created, or several individuals, each was but a repetition 
of the other.” The result of this force is the “ progress from 
the germ to the full expansion of its powers,” or development 
of those characters by which the species: is actually distin- 
guished. While species is here based on that which is 
hidden and behind that which marks the species, and must 
be, as the word implies, vs¢ble, perceptible and characteristic 
(for power is inferred only from its effects), the mind is led to 
that creative power which originated, and according to its 
fixed law, has developed those properties, and always “ pre- 
served the same characteristics,” by which the specific like- 
ness or identity is discovered and maintained. 

Why the germ-cell should exist and be developed at all, 
or with the character it has; and this character so varied and 
yet definite, that now the development is a plant, or an 
animal ; that now it forms the osseous tissue, or the muscular, 
or the nervous; that now it brings forth a polyp, or a mol- 
lusk, or a lobster, rather than an earth-worm or butterfly; or 
a bear rather than an elephant or a field-mouse, or a’ human 
being instead of an orang: all this must be referred to the 
creative will and fixed laws of the Almighty. But. the result 
of all this unseen, -unwasting, effective, and neveér-failing 
Energy, is that association of characteristics by which the 
given species is ascertained and determined. 

If this creative Energy works ont the results on fixed laws, 
then there cannot be a transmutation of species, or a develop- 
ment from one into another. The fixed law must be changed 
before this is possible. The germ-cell must have the same 
force or unfolding power in the parent as in the offspring,. and 

33 
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in the offspring as in the parent ; neither more nor less; and 
these must produce the same manifestations or characteristics ; 
that is, the species will ‘exist under the “same continued 
characteristics.” Accordant with this view is the entire his- 
tory of animal life. Not a solitary exception has been known. 
The lion has ever been a lion, and not verging towards a 
bear, or an elephant, or an orang; the lioness has borne her 
whelps, exactly, universally the same; and never like those 
of any other species. 

These views are powerfully supported by Prof. Agassiz in 
his works on Zoology and Classification, from the history of the 
germ-cell, and embryo to the complete animal; and this has 
an equal application to man. An interesting argument has 
been suggested by it in support of the unity of our race, 
which can only be merely glanced at. 

The vital power designates that life-energy which acts 
according to the law or laws of the Creator. This power, 
acting in the formation of the germ-cell and the evolution of 
the embryo of the oyster, secures by its laws the production of 
this mollusk,—body, gills, shell, muscles and all its organs; 
acting in the embryo-bird according to its laws of growth, it 
produces feathers for covering and wings for flight, and 
develops instinct to use them as well as to select and procure 
its appropriate food and to provide for its young; and in the 
case of the honey-bee, this power, under its peculiar laws, 
develops the organs for work and defence, and evolves the 
instinct .-by which it builds hexagonal’ cells, collects honey 
and fills its store-rooms, and leads the workers at the proper 
time to kill the drones, so that they who will not work shall 
not live to feast on their treasures. So the human embryo, 
through the law of the vital power is developed into a reason- 
ing being, as certainly as the embryo, just mentioned, into 
the bird or bee; and by the operation of a power unknown to 
mere animal life, the soul or spirit takes up its dwelling in 
that form with its moral faculty or sense of moral obligation. 
This is-as characteristic of man as honey-making is of the bee, 
or feathers and wings, bills and certain instincts are of birds. 
Being also a power or characteristic immensely superior to 
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any and all the powers of animals, even of the highest among 
them, it should place man, in a proper arrangement, alone in 
a division separated from mere animals, not as primus inter 
pares, but too high for any rank but that of the “lord of the 
creation.” 

In this consideration may be found a reason for the creation 
of one race, one species of men, viz., that there may be an 
actual brotherhood founded on an absolute community of pow- 
ers and interests and obligations, for which there is no founda- 
tion laid among the different departments, species or indivi- 
duals of the animal tribes—no apparent advantage resulting 
from such a brotherhood among them. 

The development hypothesis has met with general oppo- 
sition, probably for the reason that men at once apprehend 
the likeness or identity which leads to the notion of species. 
The kinds of grass, trees, and animals are observed by the least 
curious minds. The transmutation of organisms is resisted by 
this almost universal, and the original, notion of species. ' The 
common-sense of man holds such development as utterly im- 
probable, and at once demands at least one example. As 
none has ever been offered, the common belief has become 
stronger. In it also a great proportion of the learned has 
concurred. Still, the development notion has had strong and 
ingenious supporters. It is not annihilated. It has already 
challenged new attention, and shown its preparation for con- 
test. The battle for truth must be fought on the field of 
Natural History. 

% % % ® * % % 

It only remains for statement, that while Prof. Agassiz 
wields a Herculean club against the heads of the hydra de- 
velopment, and maintains the unity of the human race under 
one species, he contends for at least eight varieties of that 
species, originating in eigAd different localities from ezghé dif- 
ferent stocks. In these localities, as he maintains, are still 


+ We omit a portion of the article which refers to Darwin’s recent speculations 


on the origin of species, having given a thorough review of his book in the last 
number of this Review.—Eds. 
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found the great masses of these races. Among these are the 
Esquimaux, Laplanders, Samoedes, ete., in the Arctic regions 
of both continents; the Mongol, seen in the Chinese; the 
European, and the American or Indian aborigines of America. 
This hypothesis and the reasoning to sustain it we have not 
space to consider. It is sufficient only to state, that the first 
two varieties compose the Mongolian division of Blumenbach 
and other authors, who offer the most decisive proof from their 
languages of both belonging to the Mongolian family. And 
further, even if there exists an Arctic Fauna or collection of 
peculiar Arctic animals, it would not be proof that the Arctic 
men must be a peculiar race, since man is endowed with far 
superior powers which fit him to dwell in all habitable climes, 
and render him the actual cosmopolite and the only cosmopo- 
lite. As well might an animal’s destitution of moral powers 
be brought as decisive proof that men have not a moral sense 
or conscience. Besides, Prof. Agassiz states that the ermine 
“is found from Behring’s Straits to the Himalaya Mountains, 
that is to say, from the coldest regions of the Arctic zone to 
the southern confines of the temperate zone. It is the same 
with the musk-rat, which is found from the mouth of Macken- 
zie’s River to Florida. The field-mouse has an equal range in 
Europe.” * The same is true of the wolf, beaver, and fox, in 
America, and of various other animals in both continents. 
Even the mere brutes then may have a very wide range not 
confined to the local fauna of other animals, and man with his 
higher endowments has proved himself a real denizen of earth, 
going forth from his primeval home, in the progress of his 
history, to any locality he may be disposed to inhabit. 

Another illustration of the utility of Natural History may be 
seen its teachings on the subject of the unity of the human 
race. 

The varieties in the human family have long been remarked. 
At first view the differences appear very great, in the liability 
_ to forget that they belong chiefly to degree, and not to kind, of 
vowers or endowments, or of form. Natural History will rectify 


* Agassiz and Gould's Principles of Zoology. 
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this in its ultimate progress. Several conclusions have already 
been reached, which can only be stated here.* 

1. Anatomical structure, physiology, and the endowments 
of intellect, articulate language and conscience, exclude all 
the mere animals from the human family. 

2. Natural structure and physiology, with articulate lan- 
guage and moral sense, unite the whole human family in one 
brotherhood. Even Prof. Agassiz includes all men in one 
species. 

3. The changes which domestication and climate have pro- 
duced upon various animals, as the horse, cow, dog, etc., are 
fully equal to, or exceed, those which are found in the human 
race. ‘ 

Some of the most powerful essays in support of this particu- 
lar have been wrought out by men who had no theological 
reasons to influence them, but who had resolved to follow 
science to the conclusions to which it leads. 

4, That the descriptive language of Natural History upon 
one variety of our race applies to all the varieties, so that 
specific differences cannot be maintained among the different 
families ; color being an accidental property, as it is in other 
branches of Natural History. 

5. The limits of fecundity in animal hybrids are soon passed 
at the utmost, while there is no limit to the intermingling of the 
human varieties; and even the varieties, which the action of 
natural, moral, and social causes tends to perpetuate, are con- 
tinually broken up by intermarriages. 

If God has made “of one blood all the nations of men for 
to dwell on all the earth,” all these results should be true in 
their natural history. 

In Cosmos, vol. I., 851-6, Humboldt fully sustains the several 
preceding deductions, and states, that even in the five varieties 
of Blumenbach there is no anatomical and physiological prin- 
ciple by which they can be maintained to be separate and dis- 
tinct. Cuvier indeed had wisely reduced them to three, Cauca- 
sian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian or African. It is in fact doubtful 


* Bachman's Unity of the Human Race. 
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whether these three varieties can be shown to be distinct, even 
if supposed to be the descendants of the three sons of Noah 
who peopled the world after the Deluge. Being one species, 
so they must remain; having one “ primordial organic form,” no 
mere varieties could change it, but must perpetuate it. For the 
difference implied in a variety, respects merely the degree of 
the type-form, as longer or smaller, broader or narrower, higher 
or lower, in reference to the head, and darker or lighter in 
respect to the skin. In examining the same variety, as the 
Caucasian, there is a greater difference between the extremes 
of it than between that variety and the next lower. Even as 
to the capacity of the skulls of different varieties, the highest 
ef the next lower much exceeds the lowest of the next higher, 
as shown by Dr. Morton, and no standard of determination 
can be found, or at least, has yet been discovered. 

The number of varieties of the human race has been very 
differently estimated by distinguished scholars, ranging from 
two or three to sixty or more.* The quotation from the Cos- 
mos explains this diversity, viz., there are no real tangible 
differences by which to limit the varieties, and they might be 
extended to a great multitude, as there is no stopping-place 
at which all the ingenious and laborious students of human 
structure and physiology will consent to stop and agree. 
The more the .varieties the greater is the certainty of one 
species. Thus Natural History directs to the desired result. 

The migration of men is a subject closely connected with 
their unity. It has been an important part of their Natural 


* The following have been published by their authors, viz., by Linnzeus, five 
races; Buffon, six, and then five; Blumenbach, five varieties of one species; Cu- 
vier, three; Malte Brun, fifteen species; Jaquinot, three; St. Vincent, fifteen 
species, with different races; Luke Burke, twenty-eight intellectual, and thirty 
five physical races, or sixty-three families; Virey, three varieties; Mitzen, two, 
the white and black; Desmoulines, sixteen species; Hunter, seven; Morton, 
twenty-two families of Blumenbach’s five varieties, of one species; Pickering, 
eleven varieties; Agassiz, eight centres, or more, of the race, each independent of 
the other, under one species; Lawrence one; Prichard, ore; Dr. Bachman, one; 
Kant, four varieties; Types of Mankind, an “indefinite number” of races or of cen- 

‘ tres of races, which cannot be traced to any original stock or to each other. 
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History to trace this connection. Their civil or national his- 
tory is not available, and resort must be had to other sources 
of evidence. Their languages, which under the natural his- 
tory of the race, have been examined with unwearied assi- 
duity by the finest scholars, and the consideration of- their 
affinities and differences, have led to some remarkable results, 
which accord entirely in certain particulars with the Mosaic 
history. They prove the relationship of the nations of the 
eastern continent, which have been known, and carry back 
their various languages to one common language near the 
middle of Asia. They render it highly probable that the 
Sanskrit is the original tongue, or is closely related to it; be- 
cause nine hundred of its words are common in the other 
languages of the nations, and that these words express the 
common relations of men, and other ideas equally general and 
necessary. ( Wiseman’s Lectures.) 

These examinations also show that the several languages 
have not been, formed by any gradual and long-continued 
changes, but have been the result of some violent and power- 
ful cause. The confusion of tongues, on the plain of Shinar, 
is the only reason ever revealed for the difference in the 
languages, and for the dispersion of one race into many dis- 
tinct communities. 

But language has unfolded still wider affinities between the 

nations. In the heart of Africa are nations, not of the Arabic 
stock, but ancient people, says Prichard, whose languages 
have an unquestionable affinity with those of the Shemitic 
race, and fully indicate the peopling of Africa by the tribes 
of Asia. The ancient Egyptian is allied to the tongues called 
Semitic and Japhetic. 
‘ So it has been shown by authors that “in 83 American 
languages, 170 words have been found, the roots of which are 
the same in both continents,” and that three fifths of them be- 
long to those like the Mongol, and two fifths to those like the 
Celtic and Coptic. This would go far to prove the unity of 
the human race in the three sons of Noah, while it shows 
whence most of the aboriginal people came who were found 
on the American continent. ° 
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Language forms a most interesting part of the Natural His- 
tory of our race. It must have been originally given to man 
by his Creator, and hence even the earliest known languages 
have a perfection or completeness altogether above that of 
human ability. The thought existed, and doubtless the ex- 
pression of it flowed forth spontaneously in the now called 
‘‘ parts of speech,” with every word complete which the enun- 
ciation of the thought or idea required, while memory became 
at once the storehouse for every word, and all the modifica- 
tions of words. The grammar and the idiom were as sponta- 
neous as the words themselves. Thus originated by the Cre- 
ator, the wonders of language vanish, and we see in it the 
high superintending Power, which in our language speaks 
his name as the “Good,” or God. That superintendence has 
been exerted in every age, and through it the languages have 
thrown such light on the origin and affinities of nations as 
well as upon the unity of the race. 

Passing other illustrations from language, of the origin and 
planting of the human race, it need only be remarked, that 
this application of language cannot safely be ignored in the 
full natural history of mankind. It is part and parcel of the 
inner operations of mind, conscience and heart, and the argu- 
ments derived from it must be understood. Least of all can 
that reasoning be evaded or nullified by a reference to the 
imperfect and inarticulate tones of birds, bellowings of beasts, 
or barkings of dogs. Let the voice of man be heard in the 
teachings of his language, and the truth will prevail. 
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Art. VII.—KURTZS CHURCH HISTORY. 
‘By Rev. Henry M. Barrp, Prof. in N. Y. University. 


Manual of Universal Church History. By Joun Huzyry 
Kurz, D.D. Third edition. Milan: 1854-1856. (Hand- 
buch der Allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte von J. H. Kurtz.) 


History of the Christian Church to the Reformation. From 
the German of Prof. Kurtz. With Emendations and Addi- 


tions, by Rev. Atrrep Eprrsnem. Edinburg: Clarks 
1860. (New-York: Carter & Brothers.) 


Tue merits of Dr. Kurtz as a writer of Church History are 
admitted by all who are familiar with his previous works. 
The American public are acquainted with them chiefly through 
the medium of his smaller treatise on Biblical History, and 
the more complete and thorough History of the Ancient 
Covenant, recently translated from the German. Into the 
investigation of the mutual relations between Revelation and 
Science, Dr. Kurtz has entered, and his attempt to present a 
satisfactory reconciliation of the two, in his ‘‘ Bible and Astro- 
nomy,” has met with a highly favorable reception, both in the 
old world and in the new. Besides these, there are several 
other works of importance from his pen, which as yet have 
not been translated into English. The most valuable of these 
is a Manual of Church History, whose title we have placed at 
the head of. this article, and which must not be confounded 
with a more compendious and elementary work on the same 
subject, under the name of a ‘‘ Text-book” (Lehrbuch). 

John Henry Kurtz is a Professor of Theology in the Pro- 
testant University of Dorpat, in Russia—an institution founded 
by the Emperor Alexander, in the year 1802, for the special 
benefit of the provinces of Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland, which contain a large Protestant population. Pro- 
bably no one instructor, out of the very able corps attached 
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to it, possesses so fully the confidence of the public, or enjoys 
so high a reputation for profound scholarship and distinguished 
abilities, as Prof. Kurtz, His writings have grown out of the 
want he has himself felt of suitable manuals to place in the 
hands of his students; and their adaptation to supply this lack 
has been abundantly proved, by the rapidity with which his 
histories have been sold, and the successive editions that have 
been called for. The opportunities thus afforded for revision 
have been faithfully embraced; errors have been corrected 
and doubtful points subjected to more searching examination. 
The fruits of this repeated emendation we have before us, in 
the third edition of the Manual of Church History, which 
has been so much enlarged and rewritten as to constitute 
almost an entirely new work. 

In reference to the general treatment of the subject, we 
may premise that Kurtz occupies a middle ground between the 
latitude of unrestricted discussion of the supposed causes and — 
effects of the great religious events of the past, and a dry 
enunciation of those events with the support of an array of 
the original authorities. Combined with a judicious selection 
of passages from the writings which must always serve as the 
sources of all reliable information regarding the ages that suc- 
ceed the close of the inspired records of the Bible, rivalling, 
and often equalling, Gieseler’s admirable history in copiousness, 
there is a full and vigorous narrative, characterized by great 
candor and a truly philosophic spirit. Nor has Kurtz, in the 
midst of statements respecting the conflicting opinions and 
theories of others, failed to express his own; often, indeed, 
with becoming diffidence, where certainty seemed to be im- 
possible of attainment; but at other times more confidently, 
according to the greater preponderance of testimony. Only 
by this straightforward course can the historian hope to make 
his reader participate in the benefits he himself derives from 
more critical judgment, and greater acquaintance with the. 
general subject. 

The method of division adopted by Kurtz is peculiar. The 
entire history of the Church, since the death of the apostle 
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John, near the close of the first century after Christ, may be 
viewed in two aspects. The former of the two is the develop- 
ment of Christianity in the old classic form of civilization ; 
the second is its development in the Germanic form. The two 
phases of development are distinct, and often diametrically 
opposed in their directions; yet during a great part of the 
space of time occupied, they are contemporaneous. At the 
beginning, Christianity was confined to the former phase. 
Its earliest converts were. subjects of imperial Rome: within 
the bounds of her dominion were fought its first battles ; 
there its first persecutions were endured. Nor is there any 
need of a twofold division, until we reach the time when vic- 
tory had been secured to the Church within the Roman Em- 
pire. But then, as the Christian religion began to advance 
beyond these limits, towards the north and west, a new and 
dissimilar field lay open for its occupation. While the Church 
of the east and south was engaged in the great religious con- 
troversies that absorbed the attention of theologians for 
nearly four hundred years, the missionary of the cross was 
carrying the truths of the Gospel, adulterated, it is true, by 
the admixture of much of mere human invention, to the 
newly-arrived pagans from the vast plains of Scythia, and the 
frozen shores of Scandinavia. At a later period, when the 
Byzantine Empire was engaged in those conflicts which ended 
in its fall, and the reduction of the Church within its borders 
to a state of abject dependence upon Mohammedan rulers, 
the west was preparing to become the arena for new struggles, 
from which both Church and State were to emerge purified 
and strengthened. 

The first volume of the work of Dr. Kurtz is devoted to the 
development of Christianity in the old classic form of civiliza- 
_tion. First we have a sketch of the Preparation for Christian- 
ity in the Jewish and Pagan nations, and another sketch of 
the Primitive history of Christianity during the first century 
after the birth of Christ. The main portion of the volume 
comprises three periods. The first is from A.D. 100 to A.D. 
323; that is, to the final triumph of Christianity over heathen- 
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ism. The second is from A.D. 323 to A.D. 692; that is,,to 
the complete termination of the development of doctrine in 
the ancient church, and the commencement of a lasting es- 
trangement between the Oriental and Occidental churches. 
The third period extends from the termination of the second 
to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, mark- 
ing the close of religious activity in the Old Classic form of 
civilization. 

We have space for only a few remarks respecting Dr. Kurtz’s 
treatment of this part of church history, to which so much at- 
tention has been given, and where so much yet remains to be 
done. The great topics of the early progress of the church 
are discussed in an eminently evangelical manner, and with a 
firm persuasion that we possess the pure, unadulterated Gos- 
pel, such as it came from our divine Saviour and his duly 
commissioned and inspired apostles. Accordingly, our author 
repudiates in toto the theories of Dr. Baur and the so-called 
Tiibingen school, which make the received exposition of the 
events, and of the state of the church for the first two hun- 
dred years, a delusion of seventeen centuries’ duration. Prim- 
itive Christianity cannot be proved, except by the most 
violent distortion of all evidence, to have been a slightly 
modified form of Judaism; in a word, that narrow-minded 
Ebionitism which presents itself to our view in the first half of 
the second century. A full exposé of the alleged grounds 
for the belief of Dr. Baur and his followers, with the chief points 
of the able refutations of Thiersch and Dietlein, is given by 
Dr. Kurtz. | 

A valuable feature in the part of the work under considera- 
tion, is the great amount of attention devoted to the constitu- 
tion of the church, the forms of divine worship, and the life, 
morals, and discipline of the individual members of the 
church. These subjects are especially important in the second 
period, during which the hierarchical system was gradually 
becoming more definitely settled, and the worship of God’s 
house was approaching to the rigidity of the services now pre- 
scribed by the Greek, Armenian, Latin, and other liturgical 
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churches. Into this part of his theme Dr. Kurtz enters with 
great interest, and with more sympathy for the. movement 
than could have been expected from a writer belonging to 
one of the Reformed churches. As a Lutheran, he holds high 
views of the nature and prerogatives of the church as a 
divinely instituted organization, entrusted with the dispensa- 
tion of the Word and Sacraments; and thinks he can affirm 
the prevailing opinion of the early Fathers to have been in 
harmony with that expressed by the Augsburg Confession 
touching the real presence and baptismal regeneration. Dr. 
Kurtz does not allow the claim of the anti-psedobaptists, that 
the weight of evidence derived from the practice of the prim- 
itive Christians is in their favor. He finds the baptism of 
infants, inseparably connected, as he believes, with the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, to have’ been universal in 
theory, if not in usage. Only Tertullian can be shown to 
have opposed it. 

Another point of special excellence and utility in this part 
of the history, is the prominence given, in the third period, to 
the delineation of the minor Oriental churches, as well as to 
the fortunes of the Russian church—the most important branch 
of the great orthodox Greek body. The sketch of the Rus- 
sian church is particularly reliable. More concise than the 
works of Mouravieff and King on the same subject, it clearly 
presents the differences, too often overlooked, existing between 
the mother church of Constantinople and her daughter of 
Moscow. A noteworthy distinction is seen in the obligation 
to matrimony enforced on the lower orders of the clergy. It 
is well known that in both churches, the celibacy of bishops, 
archbishops, metropolitans, and patriarchs is considered obli- 
gatory, and that these high dignitaries are accordingly gene- 
rally taken from the ranks of the monks. It is further well 
understood that the Greek church has always permitted her 
presbyters and deacons to be married men ; making this pro- 
viso, however, that they must enter into the estate of matri- 
mony, if at all, before assuming holy orders, and that no one, 
after ordination as sub-deacon, can marry, either for the first 
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or second time, without resigning his sacerdotal office. But 
the Russian church goes a step beyond this, and prescribes 
the marriage of its lower clergy. As this statement has occa- 
sionally been denied, when publicly made in this country, we 
quote the language of Dr. Kurtz (Vol. IL. part 3, page 161). 
‘Every papa (or parish priest) must have been married when 
a sub-deacon. A priest who loses his wife retires to the mo- 
nastery. Only in case of rare qualifications can the parish 
’ priest continue. to exercise his spiritual office as a widower. 
A second marriage, however, is under no circumstances per- 
mitted him.” The importance of this difference in the consti- 
tution of the two churches appears from the fact that, while 
in Greece and Turkey a large proportion, and perhaps a major- 
ity, of the priests are monks, in Russia celibacy is more infre- 
quent than in any Protestant church that can be named. 

Of the second grand division of the history, the develop- 
ment of the church in the Germanic form of civilization, only 
a single part has yet been issued. This large field of discus- 
sion is further sub-divided into the Medieval and Modern 
Germanic civilization, and each of these sections will probably 
furnish the matter for a large volume of about one thousand 
pages, similar in bulk to that which treats of the old classic 
phase, and like it consisting, after the approved German fash- 
ion, of two or three good-sized parts. We cannot, of course, 
speak with certainty respecting the manner in which this, in 
many particulars, the most difficult branch of the subject, will 
be handled. But if, in impartiality and careful investigation, 
the latter equal the former half of Dr. Kurtz’s history, it will 
occupy a deservedly high rank in modern literature. At pre- 
sent, the history of the West comes down only to the year 911, 
A.D., when, by the death of the last Emperor of the family 
of Charlemagne, the Carlovingian Age may properly be re- 
garded as having come to anend. This point, as the author 
believes, furnishes a more natural boundary than the year 800, 
which he had at first intended to adopt. The death of the 
last Carlovingian, marks the close of what our author is pleased 
to style “the universal-German period of history.” We natu- 
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rally have here an account of the founding and spread of the 
church in western Europe; an account which is full and 
satisfactory in reference to almost every country, and is par- 
ticulary clear when treating of Germany. Perhaps we might 
wish that more attention had been bestowed upon the early 
Christians of Britain; yet, even here, the story is far from 
being defective. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our conviction that 
Dr. Kurtz has rendered the Christian world an important 
service, by presenting us so skilful, impartial, and thorough a 
manual of Ecclesiastical History. While its warmest admir- 
ers could scarcely maintain that it ought to supersede, on the 
shelves of our libraries, the great works of Neander and Giese- 
ler, many will undoubtedly regard it as the manual that is 
best suited to meet the wants of the student. Certainly it 
stands immeasurably above Mosheim in arrangement, attract- 
iveness of style, and completeness. 

(The second of the works named at the head of the article 
is a translation from the more concise Lehrbuch of the author, 
the fourth edition of which was published in 1859. ° The editor 
says that he has made emendations, correcting Dr. Kurtz’s 
Lutheran opinions; and that he has also omitted some ex- 
pressions. We think that he should have first given us Dr. 
Kurtz’s; then, had he chosen, he might in notes have added 
qualifications and explanations. Some parts of the volume 
have been written by Dr. Edershein himself, as on Wycliffe, 
the Lollards, Huss, and the English Humanists. Among the 
more condensed works on Church History, this is undoubtedly 
one of the very best. The translation reads on the whole 
well and smoothly. We suppose that it is intended to com- 
plete the work to the present times.) 
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Theological and Riterary Intelligence. 





A new edition of the Greek New Testament has been published at 
Rome, by the Barnabite Father, Vercellone, on the basis of the Vatican 
Codex. This is necessary, in consequence of the careless editing of the 
Codex by Mai, who often did not distinguish between the original readings 
and the marginal readings by other hands. Vercellone, in his Preface 
(published in the Annales de Phil. Chrét.), says that it will contain much 
more than the recent London (printed at Leipsic) edition. The texts 
added to the MS. to fill up the lacune are all carefully noted. 

A newspaper in French, Russian, and Armenian, in parallel columns, is 
published at Theodosia, in the Crimea, edited by an Armenian bishop, 
Aivasoffski. It is called The Rainbow, and is designed to make the Arme- 
_—_ acquainted with the social and scientific progress of the west of 

urope. 

Professor Tischendorf’s new Sinai Codex is to be issued in 1862, at St. 
Petersburgh, in 4 folios ; the whole will be printed in fac-simile with types 
founded for the purpose. Twenty photographic plates will reproduce the 
most interesting pages. The fourth volume will contain Tischendorf’s 
critical history of this important MS. 

The Rev. Lewis Grant, American missionary at Umsunduzi, has just 
completed a “Grammar of the Zulu Language.” It is printed at the Amer- 
ican Mission press, in 8vo, pp. 432. The Natal Mercury highly com- 
mends the work as the fruit of patient and extensive research, and most 
valuable, not only in its bearings on Christian missions, but on the social 
and political interests of the colony. The local government made a grant 
of £100 towards defraying the expenses. 

Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, has a papyrus, brought ffom Thebes, which 
contains the 19th chapter of Matthew, in Greek uncial character, which 
sets at rest that part of the 24th verse relating to the passage of a camel 
through the eye of a needle, which arose from the wrong reading of the 
Greek text. The manuscript is said to be older than any other Christ- 
ian document known to exist. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer proposes to publish, in quarterly parts, a series of 
philosophical works, which he has been preparing for some years, under 
the title “‘A System of Philosophy.” It will comprise one volume on “First 
Principles ;” two on “Biology ;” two on “ Psychology ;” three on “‘Soci- 
ology ;” and two on ‘“Morality.” 

The University of Moscow dates from 1775. It has four faculties, 

_viz.: History and Philology, Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, Law, 
and Medicine. The number of students is 1,643, of whom 58 belong to 
the first faculty, 274 to the second, 412 to the third, 899 to the fourth. 
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Of these, 120 students are supported by the State, 115 by different institu- 
tions, and 20 have free stipends ; the rest pay 50 silver rubles annually. 

That little work, ‘‘The Earth and the Stars,” published in 1846, in Lon- 
don, and which had such a large sale (10,000 copies of the 7th edition 
alone), was written by a German author, Dr. Eberty, Professor in Breslau, 
who is preparing, it is said, another work in the English language, in the 
same original style. 

The first volume of the unpublished works of friar Roger Bacon, edited 
by J. S. Brewer, has been published by order of the Master of the Rolls. 
It contains: 1. Opus Tertium; 2. Opus Minus; 3. Compendium Philoso- 
phie. The Opus Majus of Bacon was published by Dr. Jebb, from the 
manuscripts, in 1733. 

Dr. Sorgato has published in Padua, since 1856, a work of a peculiar 
character: Memorials of deceased persons, eg by their friends, and 
paid for at the rate of 64 francs the page, elegantly printed; extra copies 
are furnished at a moderate rate. The publication is styled Memorie fune- 
bri antiche e recenti ; and it has now reached three vols. of over 300 pages 
each, containing accounts of nearly 200 persons. _It is not for sale in the 
usual way; but is sent gratis to the libraries of Italy, and some of the 
chief libraries of other countries. In some special cases, however, it can 
be bought at the rate of five francs for twenty to twenty-four sheets. 

Bishop John Fisher, of Rochester, executed in 1535, under Henry VIII, 
has found a biographer in Germany, M. Kerker, of Taibingen, who depicts 
his life, in a volume of 856 pages, as a “‘ Martyr for the Catholic faith.” 

Our intercourse with the Japanese ambassadors might have been aided 
by the Japanese Manual, published in Amsterdam, 1859, by M. Léon de 
Rosny : Manual de la lecture japonaise, & l’usage des voyageurs et des per- 
sonnes qui veulent s’occuper de! l’étude du japonais, 1859, 12mo, 80 pp., 
with four Tables; price 5 francs. Another Japanese Grammar is an- 
nounced in Paris, translated from the Dutch of Léon Pages; and a Japan- 
ese and French Dictionary, translated by Léon Pages from the one pub- 
lished in 1603 by the Jesuits, at Negaski, ‘comprising 26,000 articles, 
with numerous examples.” 


GREECE. 


Gersdorf’s Leipziger Repertoriwm for March, gives some interesting par- 
ticulars about theologians and theological works published in Greece. The 
University of Athens was founded in 1837; its theological faculty con- 
sisted at first of the three Professors, Apostolides, Pharmakides, and Kon- 
togones ; the first educated in Munich, the second in Géttingen, and the 
last in Leipsic. Apostolides was made Archbishop of Patras in 1852, 
and was succeeded by Liberopoulos, for some time pastor of the Greek 
Church in Manchester ; after his decease, Dionysius Cleopas took his chair, 
1857, but was soon obliged to retire on account of his feeble health; and last 
year, 1859, Paniagotis Rombotes, who had studied in Athens, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg took the post. Pharmakides lectured on the Encyclopedia of 
Theology ; wasSecretary of the Holy Synod; and has published many works, 
among them an edition of the New Testament, in 7 vols., 1842-47, with 
the commentaries of Euthymius, Oecumenius, Aretas, etc. As Secretary 
of the Holy Synod, he has had much to do with the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Greece. His volume on The Synodical Tome, in 1853, did more than any 
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other work to procure the independence of the Greek Church ; it was writ- 
ten to refute the pretensions of the Patriarch of Constantinople. Kontogones 
still lectures on the New Testament and Church History. He is also the 
editor of the ’EvayyeAcxog Kijpué (The Hvangelical Herald), published monthly 
at Athens, since 1857. Among its articles have been essays on the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine; the Poetry of the Hebrews; the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels; the Beatitudes; the Persecution of Christians ; Appolonius of Tyana; 
the History of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception ; on Predestination 
against the Calvinists, etc. Kontogones has also published a Manual of He- 
brew Archeology, 1844; Introduction to the Bible, 1859; Critical History 
of the Fathers, 1846, 2d edition, 2 vols., 1851-3. _Pharmakides died. May 
4 of the present year; his funeral oration was pronounced by Kontogones. 

The Times reports that the Athenian Star of the Hast, under date of 
March 19 (31st, United States), 1860, mentions another of those already too 
frequent and high-handed violations of the guarantees of the Constitution, 
which proclaims the freedom of religion and religious worship. The Minis- 
ter of Education insists that the Catechism of the Greek Church shall be 
taught in every school throughout the kingdom. The application of this 
arbitrary order in former years broke up the schools of all the American 
missionaries who refused to submit to it, as being a direct insult to the 
rights of conseience. Mr. Hildner, of Syria, is the only Protestant mis- 
sionary who maintains his school without compromise or concession. But 
now the Roman Catholic “Sisters of Mercy” have received a notification 
that they must either instruct their pupils in one of the standards of a 
church which they consider heretical and schismatic, or disband them. 
With unusual consistency, they have chosen the latter alternative. 


HOLLAND. 


A. Reville, pastor of the Walloon church at Rotterdam, has received the 
-prize proposed by the Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian Re- 
‘ligion, for the best essay on the Logia, mentioned by the Presbyter John 
(according to Papias, in Eusebius Hist. Eccles. III., cap. xxxix.), and its rela- 
tion to the Gospel of Matthew. This treatise is to be published by the 
Society. Among the subjects proposed for future prizes are: The Moral 
Freedom of Man (in view of the Scriptures and philosophy); Materialism, 
and the Causes of its present revival; the Belief in Personal Immortality, 
and its connection with Christianity; the Talmud and its contents; the ~ 
‘Development and Influence of the Idea of Sin, etc. 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgic Chamber of Deputies has had a lively discussion upon the 
-grant to the Rev. Fathers who are continuing and completing the famous 
Acta Sanctorum, begun by the Bollandists in Antwerp, 1643. Up to 1794 
“B3 volumes were published ; the work was then interrupted till 1845. The 
number of volumes for each month averaged six, until Oct. 14; about 18 
volumes more would complete the work. One volume ‘was issued in 1845, 
+Oct. 14-17; in 1858 another, Oct. 17-20; the 2d edition of vols. L-IV. for 
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Oct., was published in 1859. The usual governmental subsidy has been 
6000 francsa year. It was voted again this year, but with the assurance 
on the part of M. Rogier, President of the Council, “ that he would consult 
competent persons about the utility of the work.” The new volumes are 
published at 35 thalers each. 

Louis Jos. de Potter, born in 1786, and deceased the last year at Brigge, 
Belgium, not only played at one time a conspicuous part in political history, 
but through his writings had a wide influence. He upheld a liberal Catholi- 
cism, in his History of the Principal Councils, 2 vols., 1816 (frequently re- 
printed); in his Reflections on the History of Councils and Popes, 8 vols., 
1821 ; in his life of Scipio Ricci, bishop of Pistoia, 2 vols.; and his Philo- 
sophical, Political, and Critical Hjstory of Christianity, 8 vols., 1836. In 
1830 he was the leader in the Belgian Revolution, and a member of the 
Provisional Government, and published his Personal Recollections of it in 
1841-48, in two vols. Since the establishment of the Belgian kingdom, he 
has lived retired from public life. His last work, 1859, was a Dictionary 
of the Words most used in the Sciences, Philosophy, Politics, Religion, etc. 


GERMANY. 


The third centennial celebration of the death of Melancthon was com- 
memorated in Germany on the 19th of April. The Prince Regent of Prus- 
sia laid in Wittenberg the corner-stone of a monument to be erected to the 
memory of the Preceptor Germania. The noble edition of his works, 
begun by Bretschneider, was completed on that day, by the publication of 
the 28th volume. Among the publications issued is also a good series of 
the Men of the Reformation, beginning with Wycliffe and Huss, and em- 
bracing fifty portraits of the leading minds in this great contest, including 
their biographies, etc. This is published at 10 thalers the copy, The 
original edition of Melancthon’s Loci Communes, 1521, has been reprinted ; 
this work went through 100 editions in eighty years, besides numerous 
translations. A vivid and complete view of Melancthon’s personal charac- 
ter and influence is given in J. E. Volbeding’s Philipp Melancthon, wie er 
leibte und ledte, including many half-forgotten incidents of his domestic 
and social career. Other works issued are, H. Heppe, Philip Melancthon, 
der Lehrer Deutschlands; Wohlfarth, Melancihonbiichlein; I. Mevrer, 
Philip Melancthon’s Leben aus den Quellen; A. Planck, a Memorial. 
At Bretten, in Baden, the birth-place of Melancthon, there was also 
a celebration, in which the Prelate Ullmann participated. Prof. R. Rothe, 
of Heidelberg, read an address on Melancthon’s theological position, in the 
aula of the University. 

Rud. Reicke, custodian of the Kénigsberg University library, has pub- 
lished, under the title ‘‘ Kantiana,” a collection of interesting fragments re- 
lating to Kant, found in the collection of Prof. Wald; among them is an 
address of Wald himself, on occasion of Kant’s death, never before pub- 
lished; also extracts from a great variety of materials used by Wald in 
preparing his address, viz. communications from Borowski, Kraus, 
Schultz, Wannowski, and others who were intimate with the great Teutonic 
metaphysician. ; 

The 12th volume of ‘‘ Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie f. Protest. Theologie” 
comes down to the word Revolution, including the English and the French, 
and the Puritan movement in England. Julius Késtlin has an able article 
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on Religion; and Prof. Ulrici a valuable discussion of the Philosophy of 
Religion, in relation to the more recent systems. % 

The Studien und Kritiken, Heft 3, contains The Pauline Christology, by 
“W. Beyschlag, court preacher in Carlsruhe, partly in oppekition to the 
theory that the Logos laid aside his divine attributes whén he became 
incarnate ; F. Nitzsch (licentiate) onthe address of Stephen in Acts vii, 
viewing it as rather an attack than a defence, and finding its real theme in 
verse 51; Alex. Buttmann, Use of the pronoun fe in the Fourth Gospel; 
Auberlen, The Three Additions to the Book of Judges; and reviews of 
Holtzmann’s able work on Canon and Tradition, and of Stirm’s Apology 
of Christianity. 

Neidner’s Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie, Heft 3, 1860, has a con- 
tinuation of Prof. F. W. Gass’ full and able treatise on Christian Martyr- 
dom, giving the history of it in all its bearings in the early church, as seen 
in Montanism, in the Confessors and the Lapsed, in the veneration paid to 
martyrs, and concluding with the transition to Monasticism, as illustrating 
many of the same tendencies. The second article is an Introduction to 
the History of Doctrines, from the MSS. of the late Prof! Engelhardt, of 
Erlangen—a series of. propositions as to the nature, relations, and contents 
of this part of historical theology, starting from, and applying throughout, 
the two significations of dogma, as a statute and a doctrinal statement. 
The propositions are very concise, hints for lectures, but obviously the re- 
sult of thorough study, and mapping out the main points in a very com- 
plete and lucid manner. 

Schelling’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Art, delivered 1802-5, are just 
published in the fifth volume of the first division of his collected works. 
They contain, it is said, almost verbally the theories which Strauss and 
Baur have since advocated, and which Schelling in later life renounced. 
His view of the nature of tragedy is especially noteworthy ; its essence is 
not found in the external fate, nor in the just punishment of a transgressor, 
nor in the suffering depicted; but in the fact that those who suffer are 
drawn to their doom, though guiltless themselves, by an invincible neces- 
sity, against which they contend heroically and in vain. 

The Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Theologie, Heft 2, 1860, edited by Rudel- 
bach and Guerike, opens with an article by R. Rocholl, giving copious ex- ~ 
tracts from the writings of Philip Nicolai, on the theme, The Regeneration 
of Things through the Human Nature of Christ; it is theosophic in its 
tendency, illustrating the influence of the Incarnation in its widest aspects. 
The second article is a short comment on a passage in Deuteronomy (xxi, 
10), by Delitzsch, with Talmudic helps. Ludwig dé Mardees gives a long 
and valuable sketch, on the basis of documentary works, of the Missionary 
Labors of Francis Xavier in Asia. ©. Becker presents a full narrative of 
the slaughter of St. Bartholomew’s night, in Paris, 1572. The numbers 
slain in this terrible persecution are very differently estimated; Davila, 
40,000; Bullinger, 60,000; Sully, 70,000; Thuanus (probably the most 
correct), over 80,000. The last article, besides the full bibliographical 
notices, is by the jurist C. F. Géschel, A Word on the Lutheran Church 
and Union, with reference to Stahl’s recent work. 

Dr. J. L. Rickert, of Jena, in his recent work on Rationalism (Leipsic, 
1859), says, “‘that at present Rationalism is in such universal disrepute, 
that it is seldom that any one can be found to confess holding to it. Where 
is there now,” he asks, “any society of believers, where is there any criti- 
cal or ecclesiastical journal, in which rationalism is not condemned, or at 
‘Teast stigmatized ? Even liberal theologians, like Schenkel and Weisse, will 
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have nothing to do with it; and many who really live and move in it, still seem 
to be ashamed of its name, and would rather be called speculative than ratio- 
nalistic.” In proceeding to defend it, he defines it, not as if it were a complete 
system, but as implying the determination of opinions by thought alone, in 
religion as in the other sciences. It is not an effort “to make a religion,” 
for religion cannot be made; but to think about religion, and to state its 
truths, according to the laws and principles of all thinking. 

The library of Alexander Von Humboldt, numbering about 10,000 
volumes, has been purchased by Asher & Co., the Berlin booksellers. 

The Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, edited by A. Hilgenfeld— 
the organ of the Tiibingen school—No. 2, 1860, is chiefly taken up with 
an article (to be continued) by the editor upon Paul and the first Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and the Acts of the Apostles, discussing the 
recent investigations, and particularly Wieseler’s researches in his commen- 
tary on the Galatians. Weiseler was so emphatic in his condemnation of 
the methods and results of this destructive school, that sucha reply was to 
be expected. The article shows learning and acuteness, but the facts 
of history are sacrificed for arbitrary hypotheses. The only other article, 
by J. T. Tobler, is upon the Origin of the fourth Gospel. 

The Jahrbicher f. deutsche Theologie (edited by Liebner, Dorner, Ehren- 
feuchter, etc.), represents a conservative and evangelical tendency, with a 
mystical (in a good sense) infusion. Its articles are always elaborate and 
instructive. The second part for 1860 has essays on the idea of Right- 
eousness, especially in the Old Testament, by Prof. Diestel, of Bonn; on 
Adultery as a Hindrance to Marriage, according to Protestant Canon Law, 
by Prof. E. Hermann, of Gottingen; on the Doctrine of Predestination as 
held in the Reformed church of East Friesland, with particular reference to 
the views of John 4 Laski, by Petrus Bartels, pastor at Milting, in East 
Friesland ; and on the Idea and System of Theology as a Science—an ex- 
position of the theory of Dr. Niedner, by R. Baxmann. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, edited by J. H. Fichte and Ulrici, vol. 
86, Part 2, opens with an able discussion of the Nature of the Beautiful, by 
J. U. Wirth; the beautiful is found in the harmony of individual exist- 
ences with the whole, and also in the harmony of the individual with itself. 
Dr. Hasert discusses the Theory of Knowledge, in reference to a recent 
work of Dr. Schildener. A. Zeising continues his essay upon the Funda- 
mental Forms of Thought, in relation to the Primitive Forms of Being. A 
short article by Dr. J. B. Meyer, of Hamburg, vindicates Bacon from the 
charge of a narrow and materialistic utilitarianism (or wtilism, which is the 
word here used). H. Ulrici lauds Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, 
though not accepting all his principles. In the course of the discussion he 
says, that such lectures, if given in any German university, would have soon 
emptied the benches of students—because they are so thorough and able. 
A similar remark was once made by a distinguished German divine about 
Chalmers’ Astronomical Discourses. Prof. Erdman commends the recent 
work of Joh. Huber on the Philosophy of the Fathers of the Church. Dr. 
Ueberweg reviews the different explanations of Aristotle’s idea of Tragedy, 
especially his position, that ‘it effects a purification of the passions by 
means of fear and sympathy ;” noticing the essays and criticisms of Géthe, 
Bernays, Stahr, and others. Notices of Beneke’s Psychology (by Dr. Hal- 
lier) in its relationto the Kantian philosophy, and of J. H. Fichte’s new work 
on the Question about the Soul, with a full bibliography of recent philoso- 
phical works, fill up the rest of this number of the Philosophical Journal. 

Among the recent works on Philosophy in Germany, are, G. T. Fechner, 
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Elemente der Psychophysik, ist Part, Leipzig, 1860; C. H. Kirchner, Die 
speculativen Systeme seit Kant, und die philosophische Aufgabe der Gegen- 
wart, Leipzig, 1860; J. Schaller, Psychology, 1st Part (the Soul-Life 
of Man); A. Schmidt, Die Thomistische und Scotistische Gewissheitslehre ; 
Th. Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvélker (the second Part on the Negro 
Race). L. Schmid, Einleitung (Elements of Introduction to Philosophy. 
K. Justi, Aisthetic Elements of the Platonic Philosophy. (E. von Lasaulx, 
Philosophy of the Fine Arts. 

A Journal devoted to the Psychology of the Nations (Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkerpsychologie) was begun in 1859. Another psychological Journal, 
edited by Noack, is now in its third volume. 

Dr. Julius Weizsicker, in his recent work on the Chor-episcopi of the 
ninth century (Tiibingen, 1860), enters into a renewed investigation as to 
the origin of the famous Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, coming to the conclu- 
sion eye this spurious collection was first completed the latter part of 846 
or in 847. 

Theology. ©. A. Credner, History of New Testament Canon, edited by G. 
Volkmar. D. Asher, Religious Faith; a Psychological Study, Nitzsch’s 
Practical Theology, Vol. L 2d ed. Delitzsch, Genesis, 3d ed. H. Greetz, 
History of Jews, Vol. V. (500 to 1027). 





FRANCE. 


The second part of the 4th vol. of Hatin’s Histoire politique et littéraire 
de la presse en France, completes this valuable work, to 1860; it gives the 
history of journals from the earliest period to 1860. 

Prince Gallitzin has published more than 200 original letters of Henry IV., 
never before printed ; supplementing the collection of M. Berger de Xivrey, 
issued about twenty years since. These letters: Du seul roi dont le peuple 
est gardé le mémoire, are said to be of high interest. They are addressed 
to De Bassompierre, Biron, Queen Louise, Francis de Sales, de Thou, Mont- 
morency, and others. 

Sainte-Beuve, in the Revue de [instruction publique, has been writing a 

Series of articles upon Port Royal, in review and criticism of the work of 
Edouard de Suckau. 

M. H. Wallon’s (member of the Institute) History of Slavery in Antiquity, 
has been followed by Yanoski’s History of the Abolition of Ancient Slavery 
in the Middle Ages, and of its transformation into serfdom. 

Louis de Baecker, in his recent Comparative Grammar of the language 
of France, brings into review the relation of the Flemish, German, Celto- 
Breton, Basque, Provencal, Spanish, Italian, and French, and all compared 
with the Sanskrit. 

Hippolyte Fanche has published the second volume of his translation (for 
the first time) into French of the Sanskrit work, Kalidasa, comprising four 
poems and dramas. 

Prince Pierre Dalgoroukow publishes at Paris a bold work, ‘‘ La Verité 
sur la Russie,” exposing the absolute nature of its government, and espe- 
cially the evils that come from making the Minister of Justice also a judge, 
qualified to alter the decisions of judicial tribunals. 

The last livraison of “La France Protestante,” by the M.M. Haag, has 
been published. 

The prize for a Life of Luther, offered by the Religious Tract Society of 
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Paris (1200 francs), has been awarded to the work of M. G. Ad. Hoff. A cor 
responding prize is offered for the best life of Calvin. 

The chair of Hebrew in the Theological Faculty of Montauban, has been 
given to M. Bois, the candidate of the Evangelical party, in opposition to 
M. Viguié ; Bois received the votes of 57 consistories, Viguié, of 44, and 
Goy, of 5; taking the members into account, Bois had 790, and Viguié, 615. 

Cardinal Gousset, archbishop of Rheims, has just published an Exposi- 
tion of the Principle of Canon Law, in one volume, in which he takes the 
highest ultra-montane ground, defending the infallibility of the Pope as to 
doctrine, and his inherent superiority to General Councils, and attacking 
all the main principles of the old Gallicanism. 

The ‘esas de Philosophie Chrétienne, March, 1860, has an instructive 
article on the Eastern Church and its History, as seen in the light of the 
recent publication of the remains of Syriac Literature, edited by Cureton, 
Lagarde, and others. A polemical, philosophical article defends tradition- 
alism in philosophy against the objections of Perrone of Rome. The pro- 
fessors of the Catholic University of Louvain, have been maintaining the 
utter incompetency of reason to arrive at any solid proof of fundamental 
(rational) verities without revelation. This is shown by Perrone to be con- 
trary to the decisions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The last instalment of M. Michelet’s History of France, is chiefly occupied 
by the conflicts of the ‘‘Grand Monarque” with Protestantism, and is en- 
titled: ‘Louis XIV. et la Revocation de Edit de Nantes.” The historian 
does not shrink from properly characterizing the infamous Dragonnades, 
and other measures of forcible conversion, the too faithful prototypes of 
outrages repeated in the next century against the class who originally in- 
stigated them. 

The third volume of M. Guizot’s ‘‘ Memoirs of his own Time,” which ap- 
pears simultaneously in England and France, is a continuation of the his- 
tory of the Monarchy of July and the Citizen King, Louis Philippe. It 
includes the period rendered memorable by the great Republican insurrec- 
tion at Lyons, in 1834, 





ENGLAND. 


Owen’s Palaeontology, recently published in Edinburgh, is only a reprint 
of his article in the Lncyclopedia Britannica. It is restricted to Extinct 
Animals, not investigating the extinct vegetable life, which is separately 
treated in the Encyclopedia. The sum of the investigations of this distin- 
guished naturalist, is in the evidence which nature presents of a Creative 
Intelligence. He is a firm advocate of final causes. ‘Every where in 
organic nature we see the means not only subservient to an end, but that 
end accomplished by the simplest means. Hence we are compelled to re- 
gard the Great Cause of all, not like certain philosophical ancients, as a 
uniform and quiescent mind, as an all-pervading anima mundi, but as an 
active and anticipating intelligence.” ‘‘ And thus the highest generaliza- 
tions in the science of organic bodies, like the Newtonian laws of universal 
matter, lead to the unequivocal conviction of a Great First Cause.” 

Darwin’s work on “ The Origin of Species,” is of course noticed in most of 
the Reviews, and so far as we have seen, with exception of the Westminster, 
its leading theory is opposed. Archbishop Whately writes about it: “I 
must, in the first place, observe that Darwin’s theory is not inductive—not 
based on a series of acknowledged facts pointing to a general conclusion— 
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not a proposition evolved out of the facts, logically, and of course including 
them. To use an old figure, I look on the theory as a vast pyramid resting 
on its apex, and that apex a mathematical point.” ‘‘ Let no one say that 
it is held together by a cumulative argument. Each series of facts is laced 
together by a series of assumptions and repetition of the one false principle. 
You cannot make a good rope out of a string of air-bubbles.” 

Mrs. Jameson’s work on “ The Life of Christ and John Baptist,” com- 
pleting her series on Legendary Art, is to be edited by Mrs. Eastlake. 

Baden Powel, Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford, 
died June 11th. He was born in 1792. Besides numerous contributions 
to the philosophical journals, he published, The Spirit of the Inductive Phi- 
losophy, 1855, and the Order of Nature, 1859, works in which he advocated 
some of the most advanced hypotheses of modern physical science, denying 
the possibility of miracles, and advocating the theory of physical develop- 
ment, and even the notions of spontaneous generation, and the transforma- 
tion of species. 

The Rey. John Maclarin’s sermons are to be issued in a uniform edition, 
by W. H. Gould, D.D. The late Principal Lee’s Lectures on Church His- 
tory will be published in two volumes. | 

Rey. Frederic Denison Maurice has just published six octavo volumes of 
“‘ Parochial Sermons.” 

The first article of the Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, 
for April, is upon Sinai, Kadesh, and Mount Hor; or, a Critical Inquiry into the 
route of the Exodus, accompanied witha map. One of its objects is to show 
that the Israelites were. not, as is commonly supposed, for forty years in 
uninhabited wastes, but that, for the larger part of the time, they were in 
the midst of two great nations, Edom and Amalek, among ‘the latter for 
thirty-eight years. The article concludes with a tabular view of the Sta- 
tions of the Exodus. The second paper is on Nimrod and his dynasty, to 
prove that he did not live in the earliest times of postdiluvian history, but 
about 1520-1475 B.C., immediately preceding the rise of the Assyrians to 
the supreme rule in Western Asia. A very interesting sketch of the life 
and works of George Buchanan is a worthy tribute to the memory of this 
learned and able Scotchman. The next article controverts the usual 
opinion, that the sisters Martha and Mary, of Galilee and of Bethany, are 
identical. The Pauline Authorship of the Hebrews is defended against 
Alford and other recent critics. The other articles are Remarks on the 
Book of Esther, and The Emblems of St. John (continued). A writer 
among the correspondents attempts to show that the primitive mode of 
electing Bishops, simply allowed confirmation, but not nomination, by the 

eople. 
: The British Quarterly Review, for April, has articles on Lord Macaulay, 
McLeod’s Eastern Africa, Christian Revivals, Belgium and China, Darwin 
on the Origin of Species, Lord Dundonald, or the Seamanship of the Past, 
Brown’s Sermons, China and Japan, and Italian Nationality. The article 
on Macaulay is an able and searching criticism of his characteristics as an 
author and a man, giving full praise to his extraordinary merits, but show- 
ing his deficiencies in creative imagination and philosophical insight. Christ- 
ian Revivals are ably defended against objections, with particular reference 
to those in our own country and in Ireland. Darwin on Species is discussed 
with a good deal of fairness, and some sympathy, though the erroneous 
chasm between his facts and conclusions is clearly recognized. The article 
on Italian Nationality is an able review of the present posture of Italian affairs. 
The decease of Prof. H. H. Wilson, is a serious loss to Oriental literature. 
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Of his great work, ‘‘ The Sanskrit and.English Dictionary,” a new edition 
is in progress, with large additions by Prof. Goldstucker. His translation 
of the Rig Veda, 8 vols., was published by the Oriental Society. Among 
his other works are, Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus ; the Vishnu 
Purana, or Hindu Mythology ; a continuation of Mill’s History of British 
India, etc. Prof. Wilson gave a great impulse to Sanskrit studies in Eng- 
land, as is seen, in part, in the works of Prof. Monier Williams, Max Mil- 
ler, E. B. Eastwick, J. W. G. Ouseley, H. G. Keene, and others, The can- 
didates for ‘the Boden professorship of Sanskrit, are Max Miller, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Ballantyne; the latter is now Principal of the University of 
ae and is the author of ‘ Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philo- 
sophy. 

in edition of Tyndale’s New Testament from the Worms copy 1525, pre- 
served in the Baptist Museum at Bristol, is to be printed in exact transcript, 
edited by Mr. Fry, of Bristol. 

The Bampton Lecturer, George Rawlinson, is preparing “‘ The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient World,” to be published by Murray. The same 
publisher announces, ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Eastern Churches,” 
by Rev. A. P. Stanley, author of ‘Sinai and Palestine”; also, ‘‘ The Origin 
and History of Language, based on Modern Research and Investigation,” by 
Farrar, (of Harrow School.) 

Among the new works announced are: “A History of the Church of 
England, from the Accession of James, II. to the Rise of the Bangorian 
Controversy, in 1717,” by Rev. Thos. Debary. ‘A Treatise on Meta- 
physics, chiefly in Connection with Revealed Religion,” by John H. Mac- 
mahon, of the University of Dublin: ‘ Kurtz’s Hand-Book of Church His- 
tory to the Reformation,” translated by Rev. A. Edersheim. ‘Sermons by 
John Angell James,” 2 vols. Dr. William Smith’s “ Dictionary of the 
Bible.” Dr. John Young, “ The Province of Reason,” in reply to Mansel. 
‘“*Ullmann’s Essence of Christianity,” from the fourth German edition, by 
Rev. J. Bleasdell. ‘The poem of Job,” in English verse, by the Earl of 
Winchelsea. Wills’ ‘“‘ Antecedent Probability of the Christian Religion.” 
Trench’s ‘“‘Sermons in Westminster Abbey.” John C. Marshman, “ Me- 
moirs of Havelock.” W. L. Sargent, “‘ Robert Owen and his Social Philo- 
sophy.” Fred. Sargent, ‘‘ Compendium of Biblical Criticism in the Canon- 
ical Books of the Holy Scriptures.” J. Fawcett, “‘ Exposition of Gospel of 
John,” 8 vols. ‘R. Ornsby, ‘The Greek Testament, from Cardinal Mai’s 
Edition of the Vatican Bible, with Notes.” ‘“ Ecclesiastical History of John 
of Ephesus,” translated by R. Payne Smith. ‘Lord Bacon, his Writings 
and Philosophy,” by G. L. Craik, a new edition. William De Burgh, 
‘Commentary on the Psalms,” 2, octavo. Octave Delapierre, ‘ History of 
Flemish Literature from Twelfth Century.” Isaac Taylor, “ Ultimate Civ- 
ilization and other Essays.” ‘‘ The Life of our Lord Historically Considered,” 
(the Hulsean Lectures for 1859), by Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Prof. of Divinity in 
King’s College. Also, a second edition of the same author’s ‘“‘ Commentary 
on the Pastoral Epistles.” ‘ 

Parker (London) has published the Life and Contemporaneous Church 
History of Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, afterwards Dean of 
Windsor, in the reign of James I. By Henry Newland, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 
It is singular that the life of this distinguished convert from the Roman to 
the Anglican Church, has never been made the subject of a distinct biogra- 
phy till our own day. For, though the whole story of De Dominis is dis- 
missed by Hume in half-a-dozen lines, and is altogether ignored by Lingard, 
yet Fuller, and Heylyn, and Collier, give it at some length, and much 
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original matter might be supposed to lie buried in the controversial volumes 
or tracts to which the archbishop’s conversion and re-conversion gave rise. 
Accordingly the present Dean of Ferns, who published a few years agoa 
series of essays on the life of De Dominis, has now collected them in an en- 
larged and revised form in the present volume. 

The Saturday Review, from which we condense the above, characterizes 
Dr. Newland’s book as that of a “‘literary pretender,” destitute of original 
information, bearing marks of ignorance, stilted in style, feeble in logic, and 
full of a partisan spirit. We have not seen the work, and cannot express 
an opinion as to the justice of these severe criticisms. 

English Book Trade.—William Chambers, of Edinburgh, is our authority 
for the following interesting particulars of the extent of the British book 
trade : 

“In reckoning the number of new works issued from the press annually, 
we may take the number of entries of distinct books, volumes, sheets, maps, 
etc., lodged by publishers at the British Museum, in terms of the copyright 
act. The following is an abstract of the return for 1859—Books: complete 
works, 5507; consisting of volumes, in process of publication, 5642; parts, 
15,767; single sheets, 236—total, 21,645. Music: complete works, volumes 
and pieces, 4066. Maps, in sheets, 3071; atlases, whole or in parts, 25— 
total, 3096. Grand total of articles, 28,807. In 1854, the number was 
19,578. The difference shows the'rise since that period. In 1856, accord- 
ing to the tables of the Board of Trade, the imports of books into the United 
Kingdom amounted to 5771 cwts., of which 2226 cwts. were from France, 
and 709 cwts. from the United States. The exports in hundredweights 
were as follows: Russia, 20; Hanover, 158; Hanse Towns, 637; Holland, 
553; France, 670; Turkey, 204; Egypt, 2004; United States, 11,977; 
Chili, 117; Malta, 267; South Africa, 826; Mauritius, 71; East Indies, 
2443 ; Australia, 6535 ; British America, 1873; West Indies, 617; all other 
states, 1622—total, 30,094 cwts., the value of which, at £14 per cwt., is 
about £425,000. It is seen that the exports are fivefold more than the 
imports ; also that we export to Australia alone more than we import from 
all countries, and to the United States double as much. A system of more 
free and untaxed import of foreign-printed English works would, in various 
ways, introduce changes into the book trade, and have a tendency to alter 
some of its traditional usages.” 

Bibles.—The annual production of Bibles in Great Britain is between two 
and three millions of copies. Until late years there was much carelessness 
in printing the Bible, insomuch that as recently as 1831 there was no book 
of which it was so difficult to find a correct edition as this. The Bibles 
now issued from the Universities and by the Queen’s printer are very 
accurate: so much so that the Oxford printers offer a guinea for the dis- 
covery of any mistake. The great trouble is found in obtaining accuracy 
in the italics, and it has been proposed as an improvement, that the words 
necessary to make up the sense shall be inclosed in brackets instead of 
printing them in italics. 

Several rival editions of Prof. Phelps’ excellent little work, ‘“‘ The Still 
Hour,” have been published in Edinburgh, and sold fram one shilling down 
to three pence. ; 

The fourth volume of Mure’s “Critical History of Ancient Greece,” second 
edition, is published in London. Will not this important work be repub- 
lished in this country ? 

British Association.—The recent meeting at Oxford was one of peculiar 
interest. A prize poem was read by Mr. Owen A. Vidal, of Trinity College, 
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on “The Life, Character, and Death of the Heroic Sir John Franklin,” and 
a lecture on “‘ Arctic Discovery,” by Captain Osborn, R.N. But the great 
attraction of the meeting was a paper read by Prof. Draper, professor of 
chemistry and physiology, and president of the medical department of the 
University of New York, ‘On the intellectual development of Europe, con- 
sidered with reference to the views of Mr. Darwin and others, that the pro- 
gression of organisms is determined by law.” The soundness or unsound- 
ness of the Darwinian theory gave rise to a long and very animated discussion. 
The Bishop of Oxford, in a speech of great power and eloquence, denounced 
the theory as unphilosophical, as one based upon mere fancy instead of 
facts, and one which, in its effect, was degrading to the dignity of human 
nature. He alluded in a forcible manner to the weight of authority which 
had been brought to bear against it—to such men as Sir B. Brodie and 
Prof. Owen—both of whom, with many others eminent for their scientific 
attainments, had opposed it; and he denied that the supporters of the 
theory could adduce one single fact to prove that the alleged change from 
one species to another had ever taken place. Prof. Huxley, in reply, 
alluded to his lordship as an “ unscientific authority,” and then proceeded 
to defend the Darwinian theory in an argumentative speech, which was 
loudly applauded. The next meeting of the Association was appointed for 
Manchester, and Mr. W. W. Fairbairn was unanimously elected president of 
the meeting in 1861. 


UNITED STATES. 


A new “Grammar of the Greek Language,” by Prof. Hadley, of Yale 
College, is now in press. 

Appleton & Co. announce a new book, by Hans Andersen, with the at- 
tractive title, ‘Sandhills of Jutland.” They have also in press, Prof. Elli- 
cott’s Lectures on “The Life of our Lord Historically Considered,” and 
Vol. II of Buckle’s “ Civilization.” 

Little & Brown (Boston) will soon issue the twentieth volume of the 
“Encyclopeedia Britannica.” Mr. Farrar contributes the articles ‘‘ Seneca” 
and “ Septuagint ;” ‘‘Syria” is furnished by the Rev. J. L. Porter, author 
of “Ten Years in Damascus,” and of ‘‘ Murray’s Guide Book to the Holy 
Land ;” “Spain” and ‘ Switzerland,” by Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary to 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Gould & Lincoln (Boston) will bring out Dr. Tulloch’s new book on 
“English Puritanism and its Leaders,” uniform-with his successful work 
on the Reformation ; and they also announce ‘‘ Geographical Studies,” by 
Prof. Carl Ritter, of Berlin, translated from the German by Rev. W. L. 
Gage, with a sketch of the author’s life, and portrait. 

Ticknor & Co. (Boston) have just issued, from sheets received in advance 
from the London publisher, two books of unusual interest, “‘ Leslie’s Auto- 
biographical Recollections,” and Dr. Krapf’s “Missionary Travels, Re- 
searches, and Labors, during eighteen years’ residence in Eastern Africa.” 
In the February number of this Review will be found an interesting letter 
; 7 — celebrated explorer and missionary, relating to the Christianization 
0 ca. 

From the Andover press we are soon to have a new edition of “Messianic 
Prophecy and the Life of Christ,” by W. 8. Kennedy. Also, “‘ The Debate 
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between Science and the Bible; or, the True Theory of the Six Days of 
Creation.” This is understood to be chiefly a review, by certain New-Eng- 
land critics, of Prof. Tayler Lewis’ Theory of the Six Days. 

A course of Lectures will be delivered during the fall before the Lowell 
Institute, by Hon. G. P. Marsh, on “ The Grammatical History of English 
Literature.” They will form the complement and companion of the course 
delivered at Columbia College, which has met with such great success in 
its published form. 

The third volume of Prof. Agassiz’ “ Contributions to the Natural History 
of the United States,” is now in press, and will shortly appear. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Ewap, Herricn, Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Bd. vii. 1859. This 
volume completes the second edition of Ewald’s History of the People of 
Israel, and includes an index to all the other volumes, and to the antiquities. 
With much that is peculiar and original, and even strange in his views on 
particular points, the author unites a marvellous amount of learning and 
skill in combination of facts in novel and unexpected relations. Of course, 
almost every other writer is criticised without mercy, and in the preface the 
whole of the German, and especially Prussian, politics for the last half 
century is held up to reprobation. This volume comprises the history from 
the second destruction of Jerusalem to the close of the last Jewish wars; 
and brings into vivid contrast the Roman rule, the old Jewish nation in its 
last tenacious struggles, and the new Christianity, which was to supersede 
both. The history and fate of the apostles are fully narrated; the begin- 
nings and early contests of the new Church, the rise of the New Testament 
literature, etc. Ewald vindicates the Gospel of John with marked ability, 
as undoubtedly written in the last part of the first century, about A.D. 80; on 
this point, as on many others, setting himself firthly against the destructive 
criticism of the school of Tibingen. The Apocalypse he makes to be still 
earlier, and written by another (presbyter) John. The Epistle of Barnabas, 
Ewald thinks, was not by him. A long dissertation, pp. 401-475, gives the 
history of the canon in part of the Old and of the New Testament. 


The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Ruvour Stier. Vols. 7and 8. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Witu1am B. Pore. New ed. Philad. 1860. These two 
volumes complete the translation of Dr. Stier’s work, with his comments on 
the Words of the Passion (vol. 7, and part of 8), and on the Words of the 
Risen and Ascended Lord. We are glad to know that so extensive a work 
can be profitably republished. The author’s Lutheran and occasionally 
mystical views, come out more fully in this volume than in the previous 
ones. If not the most thorough of philologists, he is quick in seeing the 
spiritual significance of the passages.. He writes, perhaps, too easily and 
fully ; but he is always suggestive, and often original. For expository 
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preaching every minister may get valuable hints and incitements from these 
volumes. : 


A Commentary on the Gospel of John. By Joun J. Owen, D.D. New 
York: Leavitt & Allen. 1860. Pp. 502. We have already spoken in high 
terms of Dr. Owen’s commentaries on the first three Gospels ; and this one, 
on John, we think merits still higher praise. It is clear, simple, and candid ; 
shows on every page the marks of careful and thorough study ; and is 
wisely adapted to general use. It will undoubtedly have a wide circulation. 


A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, Intended for Popular 
Use. By D. D. Wuevon, D.D. New York. 1860. Pp. 422. The dif- 
ferent denominations are in the way of being well supplied with popular com- 
mentaries on the Gospels. This work of Dr. Whedon, as might have been 
anticipated from his scholarly acquirements, will take a high position among 
them. It is divided into sections; illustrated with maps and engravings, 
and preceded by a careful historical synopsis of the Gospels. The com- 
mentary on Matthew occupies 350 pages, and that on Mark 70 pages. The 
comments are concise and to the point. Difficulties are fairly stated and 
met. It will be a useful work, and deserves a wide circulation, outside of 
the bounds of the denomination, for which it was particularly prepared. 
Like all the recent publications of Carlton & Porter, it is issued in an at- 
tractive style. 


Morning Hours in Patmos: The Opening Vision of the Apocalypse, ete. 
By A. C. THompson. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Phinney, 
Blakeman & Mason. 1860. Pp. 268. Mr. Thompson’s former works, 
“The Better Land,” and “Gathered Lilies,” won him favor with thousands 
as one of the sweetest and most spiritual of living writers. He resembles, 
we think, Dr. Hamilton, of London, in those elements which combine grace 
and delicacy of sentiment and expression, with freshness of feeling and deep 
spiritual life. He was the companion of Dr. Anderson, a few years since, 
in his grand missionary tour. ‘Sailing along the southern shore of Asia 
Minor,” he came abreast of ‘‘ Patmos,” and there in the “ quiet early hours, 
whilst the morning sun poured his rays on the Augean Sea,” he read the 
opening vision of John, and had the thoughts suggested which form this 
volume. 

The author passes rapidly in review the ‘Epistles to the Seven Churches 
of Asia,” and his exposition and application of the solemn and moment- 
ous lessons they teach are characterized by freshness of thought, simple 
elegance of style, and a rich vein of experimental piety, which ensure to 
the book many devout and profited readers. 





THEOLOGY. 


Elements of Popular Theology. By 8.S.Scumucker, D.D. Philadelphia. 
1860. Pp. 522. The fact that this work is now in its ninth edition 
shows that it meets a popular want in a popular way. It is evangelical in 
its spirit, and, for the most part, averse to what is peculiar in the Lutheran 
system, as compared with the Calvinistic; though in respect to decrees and 
free agency, it holds substantially the Arminian ground. The value of the 
volume is increased by the appendices, giving the Lutheran Formula of 
Government; a tabular view of German theological literature; and a dis- 
sertation on the mode of the Saviour’s presence in the Eucharist. 
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Sermons. By Josera Appison Auexanper, D.D. 2 vols. New York: 
Scribner. 1860. These are certainly very remarkable discourses, as written 
by one who never had a pastoral charge, who was unusually retiring in 

onal intercourse, and who was eminent in philological and historical 
investigations. They show a fervor and spring of thought—a persistency 
in bringing the Gospel home to the heart and conscience, and a facility in 
popular illustration and descriptions, which would have made their author 
as eminent in the pulpit, as he was in other spheres, had he devoted him- 
self to the work of preaching. When he did preach, he was uniformly 
listened to with high gratification, in spite of his want of the mere arts and 
graces of the pulpit; because he seemed so full of his subject, that his 
words came forth like water from an overflowing fountain. 


What is Preaching? A Sermon on the Occasion of the Ordination of 
Geo. W. Lasher. By Rev. Geo. W. Eaten, D.D., President of Madison 
University. 1860. This discourse is a forcible exhibition of the true 
nature of Gospel-preaching, making it all to centre in Christ and him cruci- 
fied. The view of Christ’s person and work, as here presented, is adapted 
to meet and correct many prevalent errors. The theology is thorough and 
sound. 


Science in Theology. Sermon preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the 
University. By Apam §S. Farrar, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.A.S. Philadelphia. 
1860. Smith, English & Co. Pp. 250. The definite title of this volume 
hardly prepares one for the variety of subjects handled in the nine sermons 
of which it is made up: e. g., Gradual Discovery of the Divine Attributes; 
Divine Providence in General Laws; Divine Benevolence in the Economy 
of Pain; Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy; The Trinity; The Atonement, 
etc. The author strives to hold a middle position in the midst of the present 
theological and philosophical discussions in the Anglican church. His spirit 
is candid and reverential. But his work is rather fitted to introduce one to 
the topics, than to answer the questions raised. His theological phraseology 
is not always accurate: for example, he describes the Trinity (p. 141) as 
the doctrine, “‘ That the Divine nature consists of three distinct classes of 
attributes, or (to use our human expression) three personalities.” The 
Trinity does not all imply “ three classes of attributes,” unless “attribute” 
be used in a very loose and ambiguous way; and why is the expression 
“three personalities” any more “‘human” than “three distinct classes of 
attributes”? In his essay on the Atonement, he says that it is “‘a punish- 
ment administered for some undiscoverable reason, as a correction for sin,” 
and denies that it is to be brought under the idea “of a vengeance which 
righteous justice demanded.” If it is a “‘ punishment” it must of course be 
brought under the idea of “justice,” unless it be answered that punishment 
is merely corrective. And if it is merely corrective, what need of an atone- 
ment at all? 


_ The Homilist ; a Series of Sermons for Preachers and Laymen. Original 
and selected. By Epwin Hous, A.M. Carlton & Porter. 1860. Pp. 496. 
We are: not pleased either with the design or the execution of this work. 
The author or compiler has evidently mistaken his calling. The liberties 
he has taken with other men’s productions are unpardonable. The volume 
is made up of short sermons or homilies, copied mostly from English serial 
publications, revised, altered, and added to, and original ones thrown in 
here and there by the American editor. Many of them are good; but on 
‘the whole they are far inferior to the sermons found in the American 
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National Preacher, or the sermons of Griffin, Spencer, Alexander, and a 
host of others whom we might name. 


The Bible and Social Reform; or the Scriptures as a Means of Civilization. 
By R. H. Tyrer, A.M. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son: New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. Pp. 366. This work treats of a subject of para- 
mount interest to every Christian and patriot, and is a valuable contribution 
from the legal profession. The author was lately a judge of one of the 
courts of New York, and is at present a distinguished member of the Bar 
of this State. The design of the book is to discuss the subject of the Bible 
as an instrument of social reform, and the subject is treated with judgment 
and clearness, if not with originality and marked ability. - 

The genuineness and authenticity of the Bible is first shown, and then its 
history, as a civilizing power in the earth, is traced. The author discusses 
also the Mosaic code of laws, the domestic relations, the Sabbath, and other 
institutions, clearly showing the imperfection of all human codes, and that 
the Scriptures form the only basis of true morality, religion, and social 
reform. It is refreshing, in this day of maudlin philosophising and godless 
reformers, to meet with so decided a testimony in behalf of the Bible as a 
Divine Revelation, and the only truly reformatory power in the world. The 
testimony is the more valuable as coming from a lawyer. While we do not 
endorse every sentiment or expression of the book, we earnestly commend 
it to our readers as a timely and useful work. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Metaphysics ; or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and 
Real. By Henry Lonevevitte Manset. Edinburgh, 1860, pp. 398. This 
work, by the author of the Bampton Lectures, is but a reprint of an article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, with a few, chiefly verbal, alterations. It 
contains in a more developed form the principles which underlie the Lec- 
tures. Metaphysics is here treated as embracing both Psychology and 
Ontology ; Psychology being ‘“‘the science of the facts of consciousness as 
such ;” and Ontology, ‘the science of the same facts in their relation to 
realities existing without the mind.” The chief interest of the discussion 
is of course upon the latter, and more concise, portion, pp. 283-398. Is 
there, and ean we know, any thing real corresponding with our subjective 
consciousness ? Some of the modern German systems are here reviewed, 
and (unwittingly) caricatured ; as when we are told about Schelling and 
Hegel, (p. 807) that they postulated “not merely an object of knowledge 
beyond consciousness, but a manner of knowledge above it.” This state- 
ment applies much more correctly to Mansel’s own system than it does to 
that of these Germans. The conclusion and sum of all metaphysics is said 
to be the resolving of ontology into psychology ; “‘and the future task of 
the metaphysician will consist in exhibiting the conditions involved in the 
idea of personal existence, and solving the difficulties to which that idea 
appears to give rise.” And further: “ Beyond the range of personal exist- 
ence we have no positive conception of real being, save in the form of those 
more permanent phenomena which constitute our general conception of cer- 
tain objects, as distinguished Jrom the transitory phenomena with which 
these conceptions are at certain times associated.” Mr. Mansel is greatly 
opposed to transcendental vagueness; but we should be at a loss to find 
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any one of them who ever expressed the object of philosophy in a more 
vague manner. If it means any thing, it means that our general (subjec- 
tive) conceptions are all we know about any being, or form of being, ex- 
cepting ourselves. The only object of metaphysics, it is added (in this 
ontological part of it), ‘‘is not a thing in itself, but a thing as we are com- 
pelled to conceive it.” We do not, then, really know any real being beyond 
“the range of personal existence.” And thus the system which is most 
valiant against subjective idealism, really sweeps back into it. 


The Province of Reason. By Joun Youne, LL.D. New-York: Carters, 
1860, pp. 805. Dr. Young here enters the lists gallantly against Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures ; and, though he is not as calm a reasoner as the Oxford 
logician, he yet uses cogent argument and forcible appeals against the ten- 
dencies involved in the “ philosophy of nescience.” He espouses, too, the 
cause of Sir William Hamilton against Mansel; though we think that on 
this point Mansel can cite more decisive utterances on his side from the 
Edinburgh philosopher than can Dr. Young. But still the position of the 
latter gives welcome evidence, that on the main point in debate—the possi- 
bility of a positive and valid knowledge of the Infinite and Absolute, the 
school of Hamilton itself is divided. The occasional rhetorical fervor of this 
volume may make it more attractive to many who are interested in this im- 
portant discussion, and yet indisposed to read unalloyed metaphysics. 


The Will, Divine and Human. By Tuomas Sotty, Barrister-at-law of 
the Middle Temple, and Lecturer on the English Language and Literature 
at the University of Berlin. 1856, pp. 291. This author has before pub- 
lished a work, entitled, ‘‘ A Syllabus of Logic.” In this essay he has fol- 
lowed Kant for the most, but leaves him at the vital point of his theory. 
His purpose is thus expressed: ‘In the conviction that Necessarianism is 
as unsound in philosophy as it is fatal to religion, I have sought for some 
strong and unassailable position for the doctrine of liberty.” First he en- 
deavors to confront the two doctrines in general and comprehensive state- 
ments. The Necessarian position is, that “the whole human soul is sub- 
ject to the law of causality.” This doctrine he ascribes to Aristotle, Cicero, 
Hobbes, Collins, Locke, Edwards, and Priestley. The liberty which these 
philosophers contend for, viz. “‘a power in man to do as he wills or 
pleases,” is not liberty enough to base moral character and accountability 
upon. It is mere physical liberty, and far outside the moral being. The 
contradictory of this Necessarian formula is as follows: ‘Every human 
soul contains a principle of action not dependent on the law of causality.” 
This is merely negative; for as the will is a simple faculty of the soul a 
positive definition of it is impossible. The question, then, is, does the hu- 
man soul contain an element independent of causality ? 

The method adopted is to examine the nature of the conception of cau- 
sality, and then to inquire whether the whole soul falls within the limits 
of this conception. The causality here spoken of is conditioned causality ; 
1st. What is the nature of the conception of causality ? 2d. What are the 
grounds of our belief in it? The words cause and effect have a two-fold 
signification. The one concrete and objective, the other abstract and sub- 
jective. Hence a two-fold definition of causality. The former has reference 
to the whole law of nature, and is valid of the entire objective phenomena, 
without any of its parts being disregarded as unessential. The subjective law 
of causality refers only to the laws discovered by the understanding, and 
concerns abstract ideas under which the phenomena may be arranged. The 
latter only is used in the observation of nature. The powers of any sub- 
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stance are cognisable by the human mind only so far as they can be brought 
under certain relations of thought, i. e., under those abstract conceptions 
which are suggested by comparing phenomena with one another. The 
mind abstracts those partial phenomena which admit of being subsumed 
under one principle. Now this uniting principle cannot originate in the 
objects. It must originate inthe subject. Hence, the sphere of the appli- 
cation and validity of causality is limited by subjective principles of 
thought and cannot be predicated of those things which are not objects to 
the subject. ‘Hence it follows from the nature of causality, that, though 
it arises in the subject, it can only he predicated of objects.” 

Where are we to look for the grounds of this belief in causality? and 
what are they? We are not to look to experience, for that rests upon cau- 
sality. It is an @ priori principle of the subject. We predicate causalit 
of objects because the subject imposes causality on them as the only condi- 
tion under which they can become objects for it at all. Hence “ we can- 
not predicate causality where this relation of subject and object never 
arises, i. e., we cannot predicate it of things in themselves.” The question 
then is, simply: Is the whole soul an object for us? No. The Ego, the 
principle of our individual personality, we cannot objecticise. ‘‘ We are 
conscious of it simply as an active unity combining objects, but not belong- 
ing to them.” It eludes every attempt to objecticise it, or to give it form 
in any the most figurative sense of the word. The whole soul, therefore, 
is not an object for us; and, therefore, it is not entirely subject to the law 
of causality. The Ego is free. Thus liberty and law enter into every act. 

Where is the line of separation? The subject has the power of deter- 
mining its own status or condition. This self-determined state modifies the 
influence of the objective, and thus gives color to the action. Universally 
the personality may, within limits, determine its own state, and thus change 
one of the, principal elements of every action. As soon as the subjective 
state is determined all the rest of the mental operation, the balancing of mo- 
tives and the like, belongs to the objective side of the mind, and falls un- 
der the dominion of law. 

How do we gauge these self-determinations of the subject? ‘“ By a fixed 
principle of willing in the consciousness called the absolute will.” How 
do we get the consciousness of the absolute will? By removing from the 
consciousness of the individual will all elements of change, all that is per- 
sonal and individual, merging it by a free act of its own, identifying itself 
with the will absolute and universal. This absolute will supplies the foun- 
dation of moral law, and the sense of obligation arises from the conscious- 
ness of the relation of the individual to this principle. ‘‘ This will univer- 
sal becomes, when objecticised, the Will of the Universe, and is personified 
in the idea of God.” 

How does this theory of liberty differ from that of Reid? Reid makes 
the will to act without any motive, i. e., without any reason for acting. 
Thus the action becomes not only blind but absolutely fortuitous. This 
theory gets rid of the motive ‘“ by the identification of the act, and its own 
reason.” ‘The self-determination of the subject is a purely positive act 
placing the will of the individual in obedience to the will universal with a 
certain degree of intensity ; not from any foreseen reason, not with any 
purpose of arriving at a goal, but simply for the sake of the act itself.” 
This theory differs from that of Kant and Schelling, in that they make the 
element of liberty a constant, the one free act falling out of all time, and, 
therefore, together with the first creation; while this author makes the ele- 
ment of liberty a variable, the free act occurring at any time and often. 


35 
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What is the relation of the will to the intellect? The will is not intel- 
lect, but lies back of all the faculties. “It is the rule or touchstone by 
which we try the innumerable representations of the consciousness and 
distinguish those which belong to the empirical ego from those which be- 
long to the outward sense.” 

What is the relation of the human will to God? God has endowed 
every thing created with a species of independence, and a power to offer 
resistance to the will from which it proceeded. The human will, as a free 
centre of action, has these traits. Hence it does not interfere with God’s 
omnipotence any more than mere matter does. The omniscience of God 
j does not require the will to be determined by the law of causality ; for it is 
7 not necessary to suppose that divine prescience is based on a perception of 

causes and effects. It may be intuitive. But how is the divine govern- 
ment possible? If the laws of nature only are fixed, and human wills are 
absolutely free, how can God be said to have any control of events? God 
has a certain scheme, which, considered objectively, is the product of the 
human will and nature. The will is free, and nature is fixed in time. 
Hence “ God, foreknowing all human wills through all time, and unwilling 
to infringe on their liberty, created such a world, and subjected it to such 
laws that the grand resulting product of the wills and the nature should 
agree exactly with that scheme of the course of events which he in his in- 
finite wisdom had predetermined.” 

What is the relation of the divine will to the divine nature? Are the 
laws constituting the divine nature imposed upon the divine will, or freely 
assumed by it in its own act? The latter. The divine nature has no other 
ground than the divine will. Hence the ultimate principle of the moral 
law is the will of God. God has made morality, not found it. 

: Doubtless some will still obstinately think that the subject of the will is 
q not entirely freed from all difficulties by this book. It has some careful 
distinctions, some fine chapters which will repay careful study ; but on the 
main point, at best, it can only be said to remove the difficulty one step far- 
ther back, and to seek to make it clear by hiding it behind an impenetra- 
ble veil. Instead of plainly saying with Reid, that the free act is unmotived, 
and, therefore, uncontrolled by law, he does the same thing by making the 
motive and the act one and inseparable. He hoodwinks the will, and sets 
it hopping about for no imaginable reason, not even for exercise. If he had 
said that it acts, that it may obey the Absolute Will or comes into harmony 
with it, that would have spoiled the theory by introducing a motive; and 
yet he spoils it in spite of himself, by saying that “the will acts for the 
sake of the act itself.” Kant’s will hopped once in an unconscious, 
embryo state, and where it lit there it stays; Reid’s and Solly’s hop every 
day ; the one with no pretence of motive or reason, the other with none 
which can be distinguished from the act itself. Truly the subject is not 


entirely clear. 






































HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The History of the United States, Vol. VIII. Being Vol. Il. of The 
American Revolution. By Grorce Bancrort. The great national work 
of Mr. Bancroft increases in the vigor and elegance of its narrative with 
each additional volume. The author has carried the art of historical repre- 
sentation to a higher degree of perfection than any living English writer 
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or than any American author. The philosophy of the work, too, deepens, 

and becomes more comprehensive, with the progress of his studies. The 
opening pages of chapter xlviii, bearing upon the unity and nature of his- 
tory, and upon historic fidelity and impartiality, are most admirable gene- 
ralizations, and give the tone and the key to the volume. So, too, the re- 
flections upon the scepticism of the last century (pp. 364~—6) are conceived 

in a high vein of philosophic thought: “It not only derided the infinite in 

man, but it jeered at the thought that man can commune with the infinite. 

It scoffed at all knowledge that transcends the sense, limited itself to the 
inferior lessons of experience, and fejected ideas which are the archetypes 

of things for ideas which were ng more than pictures on the brain; de- 

throning the beautiful for the agreeable; the right for the useful; the true 

for the seeming ; knowing nothing of a universal moral government; refer- 

ring every thing to the self of the individual.” Leibnitz and Aristotle are 

made at home in the dawn of the American Revolution. Equally note- 

worthy is Mr. Bancroft’s felicity in describing national and individual cha- 

racter ; as is seen, for example, in the tribute he pays to the New England 

traits, and in his splendid portraitures of John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 

son. Much of this volume, which extends to the signing of the Declara-. 
tion of Independence, is from new materials. Many lacune are filled up; 
some illusions are dissipated; some characters are rescued from compara-- 
tive neglect. The foreign enlistments among the German “‘roytelets” are: 
very fully described—to the shame of those petty sovereigns, ‘‘ whose: 
crimes were to promote the brotherhood of nations.” Washington in New 

England, the Siege of Boston, Montgomery’s Expedition to Canada, the- 
Siege of Fort Moultrie, the Revolution and Declaration of Independence, 

are among the subjects which are treated with such detail and fulness of 
life, that the past is indeed made to live o’er again. That colored men were 

enlisted as citizen soldiers, is fully shown; and of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence, it is significantly said that, “avoiding specious and vague gene-- 
ralities, it grounds itself with anxious care upon the past, and reconciles 

right and fact.” 


The History of France. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. (Ancient Gau)).. 
New-York: Harpers. 1860. Pp. 495. This able work gives good as-. 
surance that we may at length have a worthy History of France in the En- 
glish language. The works of Crowe and Wright (vol. E.), and the partial 
translation of Michelet, do not meet our wants. Mr. Godwin has devoted 
years of study to this history, and shows himself abundantly qualified to 
present the results of wide investigations in a perspicuous and animated 
narrative. He has evidently studied not only the materials of history, but 
the art of historic’composition. His description of persons and events, and 
his grouping of masses of events in conderised outline, are often admirable. 
This first volume gives the origin of the nation, and carries us down, 
through the Primitive, the Roman, the Roman-German, and the German: 
Gaul, closing with the Revival of the Western Empire under Charlemagne,. 
and its Dissolution under the Sons of Louis, consummated by the ‘Trea 
of Verdun, A.D. 848. The materials used in preparing the volume have evi-- 
dently been ample; though we do not find referenees to the works of Ozanam,. 
which have such deserved celebrity. The spelling of many proper names. 
is in an unusual form; and where usage is so rooted, in both French and 
English, as in the instances of Charlemagne and Pepin, we do not see why" 
we should be compelled to read about Karl the Great, and Pippin. While: 
the influence of Christianity, as a shaping power, is conceded, and: even: 
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eloquently depicted, we do not find that it is recognized in its authorita- 
tive claims as a Divine revelation. And thus, of course, the highest point 
of view is missed, in estimating that vast change which came over the 
affairs of Europe, when Christianity, under Charlemagne, passed in its vic- 
torious career from the south to the centre of Europe, introducing a new 
era into both ecclesiastical and civil history. 


A Church History of the First Three Centuries. By Mito Manan, D.D. 
New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1860. 12mo, pp. 428. The Professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the General Theological Seminary, New York, gives 
to the public, in this handsome volume, a clear, candid, and well-arranged 
account of the Christian church from the 30th to the 323d year of the 
Christian era. It presents the results rather than the processes of histori- 
cal investigation ; and it is written in the English rather than in the German 
method. The style is simple and animated, and may thus attract those 
who usually pass by works on church history, as if they were only fit for 
the clerical profession. The author, of course, finds the polity and doc- 
trines of the Episcopal church in the first three centuries ; but his volume 
is not disfigured by polemical bitterness or arrogant assumptions. It has 
rather the air of a candid and liberal scholarship. 


Early Methodism within the bounds of the old Genesee Conference, from 
1788 to 1828. By Grorce Peck, D.D. New-York: Carlton & Porter. 
1860. Pp. 512. ‘Early Methodism,” in a popular form, could not have 
found a more fitting historian than Dr. Peck. An actor himself on the 
field he describes, and availing himself of all the materials at his command, 
he has produced not only a readable, but a valuable book. It abounds in 
‘sketches of interesting localities, exciting scenes, and prominent actors ;” 
and is full of anecdote and facts illustrative of border life and of the cha- 
racters of the prominent men who planted Methodism in Northern Penn- 
sylvania, and Central and Western New-York, and Canada. 


History of the Great Reformation in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Italy. By Tuomas Carrer. Carlton & Porter. 1860. Pp. 372. This 
work, of course, will not take rank with D’Aubigné among the standard 
Histories of the world. Still it is a readable book, popular, and convenient 
in form, and relates the stirring incidents of the Reformation with spirit 
and fidelity. The part relating to France is translated from the history of 
Peraux, recently published at Paris. 


The American Christian Record. New York. 1860. Pp. 696. The 
American Ecclesiastical Year-Book. Vol. I. By Atexanper J. Scuem. 
New York. 1860. Pp. 236. Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik, von Karu 
Maurues. Sechster Jahrgang, 1859. Leipz. 1860. Pp. 164. The first 
of these works professes to contain the History, Confession of Faith, and 
Statistics of each Denomination in the United States and Europe; and a 
list of all clergymen, with their post-office address. Though by no means 
complete, it contains a good deal of matter in a compressed form. It is 
not as well arranged as it might have been, many of the articles being 
thrown in rather carelessly. But still it is a book which may be of use to 
those who wish such information. With revisions and alterations, it might 
be made of great value. 

Professor Schem’s Year-Book is the best attempt yet made, in English, at 
furnishing the religious statistics of all parts of the Christian world, with a 
concise religious history of the denominations during the past year. The 
author is at home in this matter. His book is capitally arranged. His 
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statistics are to a high degree accurate. He is able to correct many loose 
statements which have been quite current. No student of church history, 
and no library or public institution should be without this volume. e 
trust that his success will warrant him in going on with his work. 

The Chronicles of Malthes are now in their sixth year. They are not full 
on statistical points, but give a concise, and on the whole, impartial account 
of religious history during the year 1859, particularly in Germany, with 
accounts and lists of the most important works issued. North America 
has a page given to it made up entirely of religious gossip, such as, that a 
coachman was fined in Pennsylvania, for driving two sick persons to a hos- 
pital on Sunday ; and that Dr. Bellows is at work in New York establishing 
‘a new Catholic world-church, with Catholic worship and Protestant doc- 
trines, penetrated with a philosophical spirit.” 


The Xear of Grace. A History of the Revival in Ireland, A.D. 1859. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Gisson. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: 
Sheldon & Co.. For sale, also, by Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 1860. 
Pp. 464. The public are indebted to the eminent publishing firm of Gould 
& Lincoln for this History, as it was written at their solicitation, and the 
matter of the entire volume is original. The author, Professor in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and Moderator of the last Irish General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, has the confidence of all classes of Christians in 
Britain, and has executed the task with thoroughness and fidelity. The 
sources on which he has drawn are of the most authentic kind, and the in- 
formation given is full and reliable, and cannot fail to enhance our admira- 
tion of the marvellous grace displayed in this great work of God. 

Much the larger portion of the work is occupied with the rise and pro- 
gress of the work in the Presbyterian Church. And the reason assigned 
for it is, “‘ that while all the evangelical communities of Ulster were watered 
by the gracious grace that fell upon ‘the pastures of the wilderness,’ the 
Scoto-Irish soil received in amplest measure the shower of blessing.” 

The chapter on the “pathological phenomena” connected with the revi- 
val is eminently satisfactory. Dr. Hodge and Bishop McIlvaine are quoted 
at considerable length, to show that similar phenomena were witnessed in 
this country in the great revival in President Edwards’ day, and in the be- 
ginning of the present century among the Irish Presbyterians in Kentucky. 

The “Appendix” (34 pp.) is crowded with statistics of a deeply interest- 
ing character, showing the effects of the revival in the diminution of crime 
and pauperism, and in the ingathering of souls. There are 520 churches 
connected with the General Assembly, 460 of which are in the counties of 
Ulster. From returns received from 306 of this number (those visited by 
the revival), 10,686 had been added to the church on profession. This is 
but a part of the whole number, as but one communion subsequent to that 
ae had occurred in most of the churches at the time the returns were 
made. 

We cordially commend this volume as a calm and authentic history of 
one of the most extensive and glorious revivals which have ever blessed 
the Church, and as admirably adapted to quicken prayer and effort in our 
American Israel. 


_Forty Years Familiar Letters of James W. Avexanver, D.D., constitu- 
ting, with the notes, a Memoir of his Life. Edited by the surviving corres- 
pondent, Jonn Haut, D.D. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 412, 379. Dr. Hall has 
been justly censured, perhaps too severely, for giving this correspondence 
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to.the public, at least in its present form. It seems like a betrayal of con- 
fidence; and there is much to wound and offend. Still we presume Dr, 
Hall has not acted in this matter without the concurrence of Dr. Alexan- 
der’s nearests friends. If we thought otherwise, we should consider the 
offence almost unpardonable. 

The volumes themselves are decidedly interesting, often spicy. The re- 
cord of such a man’s readings, experience, opinions and life, traced too by 
his own hand in a familiar manner to a confiding friend, and covering forty 
consecutive years, could not be otherwise. While there is, of course, much 
matter that the public feel no interest in, and occasional allusions and ex- 
pressions that can only give pain, there is a goodly amount of reading that 
is instructive and profitable. Few men would appear to so good advantage, 
we apprehend, if placed before the public in similar circumstances. There 
was no envy, or bitterness, or bigotry in his spirit. His whole heart was 
in his Master’s work. And if he did sometimes find fault with others, he 
spared not himself. ‘I don’t like ‘fine’ preaching or preachers; and lest 
you should think I like anything, let me add, I don’t like myself or my 
past or present ways, especially my having made so much of preparing as 
scarcely to have begun to work; my having labored so much indirectly, 
when IT might have done the same directly ; my having set the soul’s salva- 
tion too far off. Oh! if we could live one real year of effective gospel service, 
we might be willing to depart. Preaching Christ is the best, hardest, 
sweetest work on this side of beholding him. I trust we shall do both.” 


The Life of Jacob Gruber. By W. P. Srricxtanp. Carlton & Porter. 
1860. Pp. 384. “Jacob Gruber was a character, and copied after no 
man.” His ministry, of over half a century, was a remarkably active and 
varied one, and his life was full of incident. Possessed of such a striking 
individuality of character, shrewd, humorous, and witty, and yet withal 
grave, earnest, and fearless as a preacher, he was a marked man wherever 
he went. A considerable portion of the work is autobiographic ; a part of 
the materials were obtained from the Baltimore Historical Society. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania, but spent his life mainly at the South. Not 
the least interesting part of the book is the full record of his trial in Mary- 
land for preaching anti-slavery doctrines. His cause was ably managed by 
Roger B. Taney, now Chief-Justice, and he was acquitted. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. | 


A Treatise on Elementary and Higher Algebra. By Tueropore Srrone, 
LL.D., etc., Prof. of Math. and Nat. Philos. in Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick. 8vo, pp. 550. Pratt, Oakley & Co. 1859. We have here a valua- 
ble contribution to the noble science of Algebra. Covering the whole field 
of pure Algebra, in its principles, its peculiar processes, its formulas, and 
comprehensive doctrines, it is yet an original work. From its first defini- 
tion to its highest conclusions and most intricate processes, every thing is 
set down just as it appears to a mind originally powerful, and for all but a 
half a century of vigorous life, constantly employed in college-teaching, 
mostly in pure mathematics, and persevering efforts in new researches, 
and improved processes in the application of known principles. Excepting 
here and there a question or problem from others, put in marks of quota- 
tion, all is in the author’s own forms of expression, and in points of view har- 
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monious. with the entire scheme of the book. The science is thus presented 
almost as a living organism, each part appearing as a member or living 
growth ; and each being a root, or trunk, or branch, from which other de- 
velopments spring. 

There is a principle, too, governing the whole which deserves special regard. 
Every demonstration is thoroughly algebraic. Beginning even with the 
change of the signs in subtraction, every thing is done by the most rigid appli- 
cation of the peculiar arts of this calculus. Nothing that can be set before 
the eye in symbols is left for reasonings or considerations of a metaphysical 
character, or in the more ordinary forms of general logic. We may take as 
an example the demonstration of what most learners receive upon trust, 
that the product of a and 0 is the same whichever be made multiplier. Of 
this the learner is easily persuaded, by other devices; but here it has a 
demonstration, such that we cannot conceive of its standing with any more 
absolute certainty before an infinite mind than before that of any careful 
learner. ~ This may be said, perhaps, of the conviction gained in other ways ; 
but here the demonstration, being purely algebraic, is itself a lesson in the 
very art of applying the whole science; and in this way has a real value 
over and above its ostensible use. 

The same may be said of the demonstrations respecting the signs in mul- 
tiplication. Many will say of these, at first sight, they are less facile than 
the usual reasonings, and no better in the result. They are better just in 
this way; they are more perfectly in harmony with the entire method of 
the calculus by visible symbols, and by operations, where the eye is made 
to perform _a service not less than that of reason itself; and while in many 
processes the eye is the one sufficient guide of the calculator. 

Here, we are persuaded, is a point to which the attention of teachers and 
learners should be especially directed. Any one accustomed to teaching in 
this branch, is familiar with the fact that the common mistakes in the vari- 
ous processes of reduction, from addition to the highest forms of equations, 
are as much from the careless direction of the eye, as from any other. cause. 
It is true that the eye, as a mere organ of vision, is not every where the 
guide ; but. there is something so near to this, as to deserve special atten- 
tion. In the case of the signs, this is evident, and hardly less so in regard 
to many formulas. The square of a binomial, in the simplest form, is the 
same thing, for the eye, whether developed or not. So of the product of 
the sum and difference of two quantities, the square of the difference, 
etc., etc. 

Here too, we think, is a part of the secret of the wonderful skill of the 
French mathematicians. They bring every thing under the eye; and though 
at first we may be disposed to question the propriety of so many symbols, 
yet a little practice with them satisfies us that if we would do our best with 
this calculus, in its own peculiar modes, it must be in this way. Nor do 
we think it impertinent to add from personal knowledge, Prof. S. has, from 
his earliest days, been familiar with the best French authors, making them, 
so far as he has dealt with books, his especial study ; and this is in part the 
secret of his having a power in this branch of knowledge, not exceeded, 
we suppose, by that of any living man. In the sphere of our own acquaint- 
ance with authors, whether in this country or in Europe, we doubt wheth- 
er he has really an equal. We know this is saying much; and we are 
prepared to hear a half dozen names, put up at once, in refutation of this 
opinion. But our general answer would be, these men have pushed their 
researches farther, it may be, in limited departments, and particularly in the 
application of the higher calculus—though even of this we are not aware ; 
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but our reference is to a mind that has extended its operations over the 
whole field of Algebra, and with such power as to have made valuable ad- 
ditions to its known resources. 

Prof. S. has done this. He has solved, by a process purely algebraic, 
the famous case of cubic equations, so long known as itrreducible under 
Cardan’s formulz. Here has been a pons asinorum for the best mathema- 
ticians of Europe for almost three hundred and fifty years; and to this day 
no man can cross it unless in virtue of what Prof. S. has done. 

Our readers may be interested in what Bonnycastle has said of this case 
(Alg. vol. I. London, 1820), ‘It seem a remarkable circumstance in the 
history of science, that the solution of it, except by means of a table of 
sines, or infinite series, has hitherto baffled the united efforts of the most 
eminent mathematicians of Europe; although it is well known that the 
three roots of the equation are in this case real; whereas in those that are 
resolvable by the above formul” (Cardan’s) “only one of the roots is 
real, except when the square radical disappears; so that in fact the rule is 
only applicable to such cases as have two equal, or two impossible roots.” 

It is a point of some interest, too, that by certain limitations in the values 
of the quantities employed in obtaining Cardan’s solution, it was inevitable 
that it should fail in particular instances ; and in this new solution, other 
limitations are necessary, confining it to the particular class of equations 
for which it was wanted. The result is, that cubic equations are now divid- 
ed into two classes—the one solvable by the old, the other by the new 
rule—each method of solution being general, but neither being universal. 
It remains to be seen whether a mode can be devised covering the ground of 
both; and the probabilities are hardly in favor of the expectation. 

We have spoken of the most notable feat in this work. But there are 
other additions to the science, and improvements in its processes, which 
may be of much greater use, and quite as worthy of special notice. The 
following references point to some of these portions of the book : 

1. P. 226 (Art. 48). Here it is shown that the rules of position in arith- 
metic, the nearly invariable ratio of the increment of a function to that of 
its independent variable, and the fundamental principles of the differential 
calculus, may be deduced from the same general principles. 

2. P. 271. A new and direct investigation of the Binomial Theorem. 
. (This theorem, we need not inform our readers, is of more importance in 
modern mathematics, and really in human history, than almost any single 
discovery that was ever made.) 

8. P. 284, etc. (Art. 6). A new and very simple method of finding Al- 
gebraic roots. sit 

, 4. P. 288, etc. A new proposition, curious and useful in the extraction 
of the roots of quantities of the form 14°. The author has here ap- 


proached, and without being fully aware of it at the time, one of the most 
curious results of the modern analysis, i. e., a method of taking any nu- 
merical root by resolving the number into parts, and these into factors of 
the form 1+}, 1=4, etc., affecting these factors with the index of the root 
sought, summing the series, as far as need be, and thep multiplying the re- 
sult together. Since writing this work we happen to know that the author 
has completed his own discovery, and is prepared to show the applications 
of his principle to all varieties of numbers. 

5. P. 448, etc. The doctrine of continued fractions is deduced immedi- 
ately from the form of quotients and remainders in common division. 

6. P. 494, etc. (Sec. xix). A new method of developing the real and im- 
aginary roots of equations. 
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7. P. 512. A new method of developing the roots of equations, which 
enables us to find the first figures of the real roots in a much more simple 
manner than by the celebrated Theorem of Sturm. This enables us to sep- 
arate with ease the nearly equal, real roots of any algebraic equation from 
each other, as appears from the solution of the question, 12, pp. 518, 519. 
The importance of what is here done may be inferred from the fact that 
Lagrange, a Hercules among analysts, wrote his 7raité de la Resolution des 
Equations Numeriques de tous les Degrés principally for the very purpose 
here attained. But his method is too laborious, and seldom used ; and even 
Sturm’s, when applied to equations above the third degree, is we. a 


A Dictionary of the English Language. By Josrrn E. Worcester. 
LL.D. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 1860. 4to, pp. 1854, 
This noble volume, as a specimen of typography and mechanical execution, 
is an honor to the American press. In all the main requisites of a full 
vocabulary, adapted to popular use, and prepared with great thoroughness 
and care, it is also, in the highest degree, creditable to American scholar- 
ship. As compared with Dr. Worcester’s Universal Dictionary of 1846, 
it contains 19,000 more words, making the total number about 104,000. 
Many technical, provincial, obsolete, and colloquial words have been intro- 
duced, and the authorities given. We have seen this objected to, but with- 
out sufficient reason. In a dictionary we want to find, not merely current, 
but obsolete terms, and even those of doubtful propriety ; for a dictionary 
should be the record of the language as it has been and is. 

As to orthography and pronunciation, we presume that this dictionary 
fairly represents the average usage of England and America, so far as it can 
be ascertained. It states the facts of the case; and that is what we want 
in a dictionary. So far as we have examined, it states these fairly ; and it 
is caréful to give the various pronunciation and orthography, with the au- 
thorities. Of course, here and there, one may differ in judgment as 
to the result; but if the work fairly gives us the means of making up a 
judgment, we may certainly be content with it. And the care bestowed on 
this part of the work, including the careful notation of the various shades 
of sound, is worthy of all praise. - And it certainly is a matter of congratu- 
lation, that the “‘ war of the dictionaries” is showing very clearly how near 
the disputants are coming together ; how few are the words which separate 
them. 

Other valuable features of this lexicon are, its collection of synonymes ; 
its full technical terms from the various arts and sciences; its citation of 
passages and authorities; its introductory treatises upon pronunciation, 
orthography, the history of the English language and lexicography, etc. 
The appendix also gives the pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
proper names, the pronunciation of geographical, names, and of the names 
of distinguished men of modern times, etc. . 

A good deal of care has been bestowed upon the etymology and the 
definitions. And these are the portions of a dictionary, of any dictignary 
of any language, which will come last into a complete state. A tho ugh 
knowledge of comparative philology is necessary to the accuracy of the 
etymological portion; and this is a rare attainment. Still, much has here 
been accomplished in this direction, and valuable aids to the student are 
given on every page. If the historic order of treatment had been more 
fully observed in both the etymology and the definitions, it would have 
added to the scientific value of the dictionary. But this result can only be 
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attained by a combination of scholars. Our English lexicography will 
come to it at last, though it may be only by slow degrees. In respect to 
the definitions, they are generally simple and concise—often consisting of 
merely synonymous words. Sometimes the logical, and sometimes the 
historical order is followed in giving them. On this point, too, no diction- 
ary can satisfy every body, nor can any one man give perfect definitions to 
all words, for no one man has absolute knowledge. Authorities for the 
usage are introduced in sufficient numbers, and usually they are among the 
best; though sometimes it is difficult to conjecture why this or that par- 
ticular person is cited; e. g., why Smart should give us the definition of 
predestination, and Brande of the Trinity, and Gregory of Sabellian. 

The illustrations are neatly executed, and add to the value of this in- 
valuable book. It will have, as it deserves, a wide circulation, and be 
considered indispensable by every scholar, in fact, by every careful reader. 


An American Dictionary of the English Language, By Noan Wesstsr, 
LL.D. Revised and enlarged by Cuauncey A. Goopricn, with Pictorial 
Illustrations. 4to, pp., 1750. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam. 1860. Dr. 
Webster’s dictionary has been so long before the public, and its merits have 
been so generally acknowledged, that to notice it seems almost superfluous. 
His publishers were the first to bring out an “unabridged” dictionary 
in such a form, and at such a price as to bring it within the means of the 
people at large ; and with wise foresight they have by successive revisions 
and additions been continually adding to its value, and conforming it more 
and more to our ideal of a “Standard Dictionary” of the English language. 

The present edition contains several new features, prominent among which 
are the finely executed wood-cuts, illustrating terms of art, the very com- 
plete table of synonyms, prepared by the lamented Dr. Goodrich, and the 
various appendices, containing some thousands of new words. 

A somewhat curious fact has just been brought before the public with 
reference to the amount of matter and the number of words in Webster and 
Worcester respectively. The publishers of the latter having stated that 
their dictionary contained some fifteen to twenty thousand more words than 
Webster, the two were subjected to the processes of measuring and count- 
ing with the following result : 


No. of ems in Webster, 14,747,352 
ts os Worcester, - - - - 13,273,532 


No. of words in Webster’s vocabulary proper, - - 99,780 
In the appendices, - - - - - - - 40,276 


Pele oe ee eS ee 


No. of words in vocabulary proper of Worcester, - - 103,855 
In the appendices, - - - : - eit On 28,551 


Potel) coq: bases! sia) ced osm 2 «sche 


jg (if the figures are correct), gives a balance in favor of Webster of 
1,473,820 ems printed matter, and of 7560 words. 

With regard to definitions, we suppose the superior excellence of Web- 
ster is almost unquestioned. He possessed a rare faculty of seizing upon 
the idea represented by a word, and presenting it in a clear light. In this 
we think him superior to Worcester, who defines by synonyms. But in 
most instances we refer to a dictionary to get a clearer idea, rarely for a 
synonym, except in composition. The method of defining by synonyms, so 
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called, is objectionable, further, on the ground that almost no one word is 
exactly equivalent to another, so that a definition proper, by this method is, 
from thenature of the case, impossible. This fact thas given Webster his great 
popularity more, perhaps, than any other, and rightly, since a dictionary is 
used more frequently for definition than for any other purpose. 

As for Etymologies, we are of opinion that neither Webster nor Worces- 
ter come up to the requirements of the present time. In this respect, in 
common with many others, we have been disappointed in finding that Wor- 
cester has not availed himself more fully of the material furnished by schol- 
ars since Dr. Webster’s time. We hope that at no remote day the publish- 
ers of one or both of these standard national works will give us an edition 
in which this department shall come up fully to the requirements of the 
times. Prof. March has some valuable suggestions in the present number 
of this Review. 

In commending these rival dictionaries, we have simply aimed to be im- 
partial, giving, in brief, our opinion of the peculiar merits of each. 


Joun Trmss’ Stories of Inventors and Discoverers, published by the Har- 
pers, and abundantly illustrated, is a useful and entertaining work. Such 
records of inventive genius are a stimulus to further invention and discove- 
ries. 

The Caxtons; a Family Picture, by Sir Eowarpv Butwer Lytton, is is- 
sued by the Harpers in a new and beautiful library edition. 12mo, pp. 
502. The descriptive talent, the humor, and the learning of the author, ap- 
pear in none of his numerous works to better advantage. 

Old Leaves ; gathered from Household Words. By N. Henry Mus. 
Harpers. 12mo, pp. 467., contains a great variety of attractive sketches, 
many of them founded on fact. It embraces some of the most popular pa- 
pers of Household Words. 


Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic.. By Evwarpv Oxarence Stepman. New 
York: Scribner. 12mo, pp. 196. This volume by a new aspirant for poet- 
ical fame, shows decided talent, and the command of a great variety of re- 
sources. Humor, keen observation, seritiment, the study of other poets, 
and original veins of illustration, give promise of decided poetical success. 


Memoir of the Duchess of Orleans. By the Marquess De H——. To- 
gether with Biographical Souvenirs and Original Letters, collected by Prof. 
G. H. De Scuusert. Translated from the French. New York : Scribner. 
12mo, pp. 391. The Princess Helena Louisa Elizabeth, of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, born in 1814, was married to the Duke of Orleans in 1837. 
the French Court, and surrounded by Catholics, she maintained the integrity 
of her Protestant faith. This record of her life and collection of her letters, 
form one of the most interesting and valuable of the recent contributions to 
religious biography. Her lovely and devoted Christian character shines 
purely and brightly both in court and in exile. 


The Three Clerks. By Antnony Trottopr. Harpers, 1860. 12mo, pp. 
497. We think this the best of this popular author’s many works. It con- 
tains a forcible illustration of the difference between good and evil principles 
as the basis of character and life — virtue, respectability and final success 
the reward of the former, and short-lived prosperity and ultimate shame and 
ruin the wages of the latter. The lessons it teaches are most timely, and 
we wish they were read and pondered by all our young men. ‘“‘Alaric Tu- 
dor” is not a rare character in these days. The book is marred, however, 
by abundant profanity, for which there is no excuse. It is offensive to true 
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taste as itis to morals. ‘‘ Captain Cutwater” seems introduced only to soil 
the pages with his oaths. A story that needs an oath to spice or point it, 
had better not be told. The offence is so serious a one, in our judgment, 
as to damage the book greatly. ) 


The Mill on the Floss. By the author of Adam Bede, etc. Harpers, 
1860. 12mo, pp. 464. ‘Adam Bede” was a book of remarkable interest 
and power, and ‘“ The Mill on the Floss,” if not on the whole equal to it, is 
in some respects superior. No part of it is exceptionable or overwrought, 
and the characters and experiences described belong more to the ordinary life 
of the world. Like her former work it is discriminating and truthful in its por- 
traiture of character, elevated and healthful in its tone, and conveys a serious 
and a goodimpression. The book aims to teach a highly useful lesson, but, 
like most works of its kind, fails because it ignores man’s spiritual nature, 
and the Divine teaching and support of Christianity. The heroine, in whom 
we come to feel a profound intevest, is on the whole a noble character, 
longing and feeling after the right and the good, but continually misled and 
ensnared by wayward influences, and left to fight life’s great battle with her 
heart’s strong passions, and temptations, and sorrows, in ignorance of the 
great Deliverer, and without one solace drawn from religion. It is a sad 
sight to see genius thus failing in her well-meant endeavors to instruct man- 
kind in the grave lessons of life, because untaught herself of God, and igno- 
rant of Him who came to succor the tempted and save the lost. We know 
nothing of Miss Evans’ religious faith, but “The Mill on the Fldss” betrays 
a degree of ignorance or a studied rejection of the Gospel as a Divine Life 
and Power in the world, for the guidance and comfort and salvation of de- 
praved and sinning mankind, both surprising and painful in one so gifted, 
and who evidently aims with serious purpose to instruct and improve. 
There is not a word or sentiment in the whole book that a deist might not 
utter. ' 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Harpers, 1860. Pp. 282. 
This is a temperance tale, and received the prize of £100 offered by the 
Scottish Temperance League. This fact would lead us to expect a work of 
unusual ability ; but we are disappointed. It is a readable book, and the 
impression it makes is good. But it contains no elements of decided power, 
and is unequal, in our judgment, to much of the temperance literature of 
America. Still we wish it success in its noble and much-needed mission. 


Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter. By Sattre Rocuester 
Forp, author of ‘‘ Grace Freeman.” New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1860. Pp. 488. This tale of religious persecution is told 
with ability and decided effect. The chief events in the life of the immortal 
dreamer are skilfully woven into the narrative, and the reader’s interest 
and sympathy are kept alive to the end. ‘ Mary” is a character infinitely 
superior to most of the heroines of fiction; her simple piety, and true love, 
and unfaltering service, have in them the elements of a high and sublime 
interest. 


The Signet Ring, and other Gems. From the Dutch of the Rev. J. Dz 
Lrerpe. Gould & Lincoln, Boston; Sheldon & Co., New York, 1860. Pp. 
362. A book that contains in a small compass a mass of Christian experi- 
ence pregnant with instruction to all who are engaged in the Lord’s work. 
The author’s writings are highly appreciated in Germany and England. 


Right at Last, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gasxetu. Harpers, 1860. 
Pp. 305. These tales (four in number) have already appeared in “ House- 
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hold Words,” and “All the Year Round.” The moral of them is good, but 
they possess no marked ability. Half of the book consists of a tale found- 
ed on the “Salem Witchcraft,” and is sufficiently dark and tragical to satisfy 
the most morbid passion for the horrible. 


Memorials. By the Rev. Samvurt Kissam. New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 
1859. Pp. 448. This volume is made up of short pieces of poctry, writ- 
ten on a great variety of topics, and suggested by important incidents and 
especially afflictions in the lives.of the author’s many friends. Associated 
as most of the pieces are with seasons of joy or sorrow, or commemorative 
of personal character and worth, they possess an interest to thousands far 
above what the merit of the poetry would warrant us to expect. The re- 
spected author has spent his life in the ministry, in connection with the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, and now in a green old age, reposing in the bosom 
of his family, he inscribes this ‘“‘ memorial” to “‘ those whom he most loves,” 
‘“‘who have spared no pains to make his days pleasant and happy.” The 
publisher has given an elegant and durable form to the volume. 


How to enjoy Life; or Physical and Mental Hygiene. By Wiiu1am M. 
Cornett, M.D. Philadelphia: Challen& Son. New York: Sheldon & Co., 
1860, Pp.360. Dr. Cornell is favorably known by his previous works on pro- 
fessional topics, especially by his able work entitled ‘‘ Clerical Health.” The 
present treatise aims to explain the reciprocal action of the body and mind, 
and to show how much happiness depends upon their nice adjustment and the 
knowledge of their agency. It is written in a popular style, and embodies 
principles and facts which deserve to be understood and heeded, and by none 
more so than by ministers and those in tue course of study for the sacred 


office. His suggestions, for the most part, strike us as éminently sensible 
and pertinent. 


Sketch Book, By Wixi1am C. Surtu, of the New York Conference. Carl- 
ton & Porter, 1860. Pp. 352. This volume is wholly made up of miscel- 
laneous anecdotes. The author has shown great patience in collecting and 
arranging them. Almost every topic, proper to the Pulpit and the Plat- 
form, may here find a fitting anecdote. Most of them are excellent; but 
others are not worth the printing. 


The Story of a Pocket Bible. Carlton & Porter, 1860. Pp. 412. An 
admirable book, illustrative of the power of the Bible to guide, comfort and 
save. Let parents, and all, note the lesson it teaches. 


History of Ghenghis Khan. By Jacos Assort, forms another in the se- 
ries of admirable Histories and Biographies which the Harpers are publish- 
ing. This series is a marked success. The 24 vols. which now compose 
it, are worthy a place in every family library. 


Sheldon & Co. (New York) have also commenced a series of Popular His- 
tories which bid fair to rival the Harpers. Aboriginal America. Vol. I. 
By Jacos Assorr; and A History of England, by Mrs. Toomas Getpart, 
have already appeared. Both writers are practised and favorably known 
in this department of literature. And these first fruits leave nothing to be 
desired. The publishers have got them out in a beautiful style, and illus- 
trated them with numerous maps and engravings. So many and such ad- 
mirable works of this kind, indicate a kind and amount of reading among 
the young that is hopeful. 


School Books. A Treatise on Elementary and Higher Algebra. B 
Taeopore Strone, LL.D., Prof. in Rutgers College, 8vo. pp. 551. AL 
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gebra for High Schools and Colleges. By James B. Dopp, A.M., Prof. in 
Transylvania University. lements of Geometry and Mensuration. By 
the same author. lements of Trigonometry. By the same. Arithmetic 
Jor High Schools. By the same. Pratt, Oakley & Co., New York, pub- 
lishers, The first work on the above list is reviewed among our Book No- 
tices, by a competent scholar. Prof. Dodd’s mathematical text-books are 
remarkable for philosophical and accurate arrangement, scientific correct- 
ness, improved nomenclature, unity and completeness of their rules, and 
the thorough discipline secured by their use as text-books. Pratt, Oakley 
& Co.’s catalogue of text-books is an extensive one, and their issues are all 
in a neat and substantial form. 


Harpers’ Series of School and Family Readers. By Marcus Wiuison 
(Harpers), consisting of 5 vols. successively increasing in size, is admirable, 
aiming not only to instruct in the noble art of reading well, but at the same 
time imparting a great amount of useful knowledge in the way of facts, in 
science and art, and admirable selections and numerous pictorial illustra- 
tions. The series is well worthy a place in every school and family. Nat- 
ural History for the use of Schools and Families. By Prof. W. Hooxzr, of 
Yale College (Harpers), is the work of a master in this department, and 
has no superior for the class of readers for whom it was intended. The 
History of Greece (Harpers). By Wiu.1am Smirn, LL.D. This History 
is intended for the use of Public Schools. It is elementary and possesses 
all the excellencies of the large work by the same author. The numerous 
illustrations add greatly to its value. It is to be followed by similar histo- 
ties of Rome and England. The same publishers have added two vols. to 
their classical series, viz. Cicero on Oratory and Orators, translated and 
edited by J. S. Warson, on the basis of Barnes’ translation (1762); and 
Euripides ex Recensione A. Paley, the typography of which (copied from 
the Oxford press) is beautiful, and the form convenient. 
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“Hews of the Churches and of Wissions. 





Untrep States. Americay Bisse 
Socrery.—Total receipts, $435,956, of 
which $241,299 from sales; increase, 
$20,945 over the previous year. Vol- 
umes issued during the year, 753,772, 
in all 14,278,881. 


Home Misstonary Socrety.—Total 
receipts, $185,216; expenditures, 
$192,737. The receipts, $2923 less, 
and the expenditures $5703 greater 
than last year. Missionaries employ- 
ed, 1107. Revivals reported in 60 
churches, and 416 missionaries report 
2838 conversions, Additions to the 
churches, 3681 on profession, and 
2606 by letter. 


Tract Socrery. — Total receipts, 
$344,601 ; expenditures, $380,762. 
Circulated 899,804 volumes, 13,808,- 
807 publications, 291,893,905 pages. 


Boarp oF CoMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN Misstons.—Receipts (11 months) 
$285,000, not including the amount 
received to liquidate the debt. 


Sunpay-Scnoot Union.—Total re- 
ceipts, $77,326. 


Seamen’s Frrenp Society. —Re- 
ceipts, $72,640. 


Socrety For AMELIORATING THE Con- 
DITION OF THE JEws.—Receipts, $12,- 
783. 


Cotonzzation Socrety (New York 
State), receipts, $48,982. ‘ 

Curpren’s Ain Socrery—$12,635. 

Baptist Misstonary Unton.—Total 
receipts, $132,376; expenditures, 
$132,240; 19 missions, 85 mission- 
aries, 489 native preachers and assist- 





ants, 855 churches, and 27,017 mem- 
bers. 


AMERICAN MissIonary ASSsocIATION. 
—Total receipts, $59,511. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PREsBY- 
TERIAN Cuurcu (0. S.)—Abstract of 
contributions : 

Board of Education, total receipts, 
$71,132 ; increase over last year, 
$12,559. 

Church Extension—$35,440. 

Board of Publication—$125,394 ; 
increase over last year, $15,854. 

Board of Foreign Missions—$287,- 
982; being an advance of $7901. 

Domestic Missions.—Total receipts, 
$118,904; greater than in the pre- 
vious year by $19,231. Appropria- 
tions to missionaries, $125,804; the 
number employed, 691. Added to 
the churches on examination, 2665 ; 
and 22,035 children in the Sabbath- 
schools. 

The chief topic of discussion re- 
lated to a modification of the several 
‘Boards ;” the question was decided 
adversely to a change bya very large 
vote. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PrEsBY- 
TERIAN Cuurcna, (N. S.)—In the re- 
port of contributions to benefolent 
objects we notice progress over pre- 
vious years. Last year the contribu- 
tions to publication were $41,667 ; 
this year they are $50,944. Last 
year they were to education, $65,707 ; 
this year, $72,226. Last year they 
were to foreign missions (as reported), 
$67,796; this year, $80,338. Last 
year to domestic missions, $91,402 ; 
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this year, $98,029. Last year for the 
General Assembly, $5104 ; this year, 
$5244. The aggregate for last year 
was about $273,676 ; for the present 
year it is a trifle over $306,781, that 
is, over 33,000 in advance of last year, 
or an increase of 12 per cent. 

The report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the last Assembly to as- 
certain the ‘“ Relations of the Presby- 
terian Church to the Work of Home 
Mission,” was presented and adopted, 
and a “Committee of ten appointed 
to meet, in a fraternal conference, a 
Committee of Congregational breth- 
ren (should such a committee be ap- 
pointed), consisting of two members 

m each of the Congregational bodies 
with which this General Assembly is 
in correspondence.” This proposition 
was respectfully declined by the 
several associations of New England, 
to whom it was made, 


RerormMeD Dutca Cuurca. — Re- 
ceipts of Board of Foreign Missions 
(11 months), $30,181, a large increase. 
Board of Domestic Missions (11 
months), $16,803. 


Meruopist Book Concern (New 
York).—The report made to the last 
Annual Conference, gives the follow- 
ing facts: the sale of books last year 
amounted to $318,000. Assets, $662,- 
838; liabilities, $104,294; leaving 
capital stock, $558,043. 

Meruopist Missionary Socirety.— 
Receipts, $270,660; increase over 
former year, $12,436. Total in 10 
years, $2,206,927. Appropriations 
for 1860, $253,169. No. of mission- 
aries, foreign field, 100, domestic, 319. 
This does not include the missions 
under the care of the several confer- 
ences. 

Sunpay-Scnoot Unston (Methodist). 
—Receipts, $16,109; expenditures, 
$13,976. 

Tract Society (Methodist).— Re- 
ceipts, $7310. 

Mernopism. — An official return 
submitted to the General Conference 
lately in session at Buffalo, gives the 
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following statistics of Methodism in 
the world : 








Tots] mumber,............... eee ee ee 1,982,634 
Add travelling preachers,............. 13,209 
Total communicants in America, . ..1,995,845 
Total communicants in Eurupe,....... 736,800 

DOM Bek Pe oka 5 Fvdcc neve eches oy 2,782,195 


Minor bodies, whose statistics could be 
exactly ascertained—10,0U0 members 
and 200 preachers,...............0.- 10,200 


PP SASS SE Ee RO MEAL: 2,748,395 


Tue following statistical table shows 
the increase of the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and Methodist communions 
from 1800 to 1850: 


Ministers. Ministers, — 

1800. 1850. 
Protestant Episcopal,....... 264 1526 6tol 
Presbyterian, O. & N.S.,....300 4,196 14tol 


Meth. Epis., N. &8.,.. .-28T 5,646 19}tol 
Members. Members. Rates ot 


increase. 
Protestant Epis*opal,...11,978 72,00 6tol 


Presbyterian, O. & N. S., 40,000 837.839 8}tol 
Meth. Epis., N.&8,. ”” 64,894 1,160,380 1T} tol 

The Episcopal ‘Eeiidie of Philadel- 
phia, commenting tipon this prima 
Facia disparity against their own de- 
nomination, suggests, as a cause three 
mistakes of .7piscopacy—the crippling 
effect of extra ritualism, the narrow 
channel through which the mission- 
ary power of the Church is exerted, 
and a prevalent distrust of that 
Church’s Protestantism. 


Baptists AMONG THE CHEROKEES.— 
A writer in The Southern Journal 
says of the Cherokee Christians, that 
there are about 2000 Baptists in con- 
nection with the Northern Board, 
about 1500 Episcopal Methodists, and 
80 Moravians. Presbyterians and 
Campbellites are weak. I have not. 
learned their number. We have only 
118 Southern Baptists. 


« Mission To Brazi.—The Southern 
Baptists have inaugurated a mission 
in Brazil, and Rev. Mr. Bowen, well 
known as a missionary to Africa, has 
gone out to organize it. The people 
of Brazil, though nominally Catholics, 
are at heart infidel. The climate is 
salubrious, and facilities for travel 
good. Brazil contains 3,004,460 square 
miles, and is 68,294 square miles larger 
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than the whole territory of the United 
States. 


Tue Cumberland Presbyterians, 
which at present number about 
100,000 church members, are dis- 
cussing in their paper (Zhe Banner 
of Peace, of Nashville) the expedi- 
ency of engaging as a denomination 
in the work of foreign missions. 


EnGLianp.—The Presbyterian 
Church of England—that branch of it 
in sympathy with the:Free Church of 


Scotland,now numbers Presbyteries, | Y 


99 churches, and about 15,000 mem- 
bers. The Synod.this year met at 
Sunderland, and commemorated the 
Third Centennial of the Scotch Re- 
formation. In .1843 there was a 
separation in the Presb. Church of 
England; those that, adhere to the 
Scottish establishment number now 
about 15 or 20 churches, The United 
Presbyterians in England have over 
60 chapels. 


Sixce 1841, 28 bishoprics have been 
created in the British colonies and 
dependencies. 


Tue Archbishop of York (Thomas 
Musgrave) died May 4th.. He was 
born 1784; and became Abp. of York 
in 1847. His successor is Rey. Chs. 
Thos. Longley, who became Bp. of 
Ripon in 1836, and of Durham in 
1856. The Ven. Jos. Cotton Wigram 
has been appointed to the See of 
Rochester. Rev. William Goode is 
the new Dean of Ripon. 


Tue Bill for the abolition of Church 
Rates has been defeated. In 1859 it 
had a majority of 74 in the House; 
on May 4th the majority was only 9 
in a House of 461. 


Tue project for revising the Litur- 
gy has been negatived in the House 
of Lords; 10,000 clergy petitioned 
against it, and only 400 for it. 

Lonpon ANNIVERSARIES IN May. 
British AND Foreren Brsie Soczery. 
—Total receipts, £162,020, of which 
£81,493 from sales ; also over £2000 
for special fund for China and India. 

36 
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Issues of the year, 1,917,897 copies ; 
an increase of 291,912 over any pre- 
vious year. The total issues of the 
Society, 37,527,828 copies. 


Cuurcu Misstonary Socrery.—In- 
come, £145,629; expenditure, £137,- 
482; stations, 142; English clergy- 
men, 134; foreigners, 45; natives and 
East Indians, 57; other teachers, 
2060; communicants, 19,430. 


Socrety FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL, now in existence for 160 
ears. Gross income, £115,430 (of 
which £25,986 for special purposes). 


Westevan Missronary Socrery.— 
Income, £140,005, of which £383,170 
from foreign-sources.- Circuits, 509 ; 
chapels and: preaching places, 3962 ; 
ministers, 763; teachers, etc., 13,606 ; 
church members, 132,726; increase, 
4561; on trial, 15,130; seholars, 121,- 
760. 


Lonpon Misstoxary Socrery.—Or- 
dinary contributions, £49,300, an in- 
crease of £4674; special objects, 
£13,000; legacies, £2482; Dyer’s 
gift, £9525 ; gross income, £93,900 ; 
expenditures, £71,300, of which 
£14,000 raised at missionary stations. 


Baptist Missionary Socrety.—lIn- 
come, £29,546. 


Cuurcn Pastorat Ai Socrery.— 
Receipts, £41,475, a decrease of 
£2380 ; expenditures, £41,036 ; 557 
clergymen and lay agents aided. 


CotontaL Cuurca anv Scoot So- 
crety.—Income, £27,085, an increase 
of £4000; expenditure, £28,672. 
The income in 1850 was £7000. It 
employs 251 persons, of whom 86 are 
clergymen. 

TorxisH Missions Am Socrety.— 
Receipts, £3693; grants to mission 
fields, £2840; for home operations, 
£1286. 


Socretry ror Promotmsc Curisr- 
IANITY AMONG THE JEws.—Receipts, 
£32,451; expenditures, £33,240 ; 
and for the General Jubilee Fund (2 


special contribution), £8088. 
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Lonpon Crry Mission.—Receipts, 
£35,473; missionaries, 375; visits 
paid, 1,712,836; meetings and Bible 
classes, 36,520; attendance, 351,998. 


Retiatous Tract Socrery.—Total 
issues, 41,710,203 publications, an 
increase of 4,537,360; 21,000,000 
were tracts and hand-bills. Total 
grants, 5,800,385 publications. Re- 
ceipts from sales, £86,732. 


ConerecationaAL Union or Enc- 
LAND AND Wates.—A protest was 
offered, to be presented to govern- 
ment, against the clause of the census 
bill, for 1861, requiring each person 
‘to give his “religious profession”’ 
under penalty of the law. 


Baptist Union. — Number of 
-eburches, 980; increase of members, 
10,009. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND.—The 
English correspondent of the Christ- 
ian Observer says: “‘The Presbyterian 
‘cause in London is certainly stronger 
than at any period since the day of 
Calamy and Baxter. The London 
Presbytery of the English Synod em- 
braces at present fourteen congrega- 
tions, some of which are large and 
prosperous. Last year they contri- 
buted to the schemes of the Synod 
nearly $10;000, while the entire con- 
‘tributions of the Synod did not reach 
$25,000. 


Lonpon.—In the diocese of London 
there is a population of 2,500,000. It 
is divided into 433 parishes, and has 
855 (Episcopal) clergy. Three of the 
parishes have over 35,000; 4 between 
30 and 35,000; 5 between 25 and 
30,000; 6 between 20 and 25,000; 
16 between 15 and 20,000; 32 be- 
tween 10 and 15,000. Itis estimated 
that there are over 200,000 persons in 
London who never hear the Gospel. 

TueEreE are in London 100,000 Ger- 
mans, 12,000 of which are in extreme 
‘poverty ; 6000 live in Whitechapel. 
‘There are streets with 40 houses, and 
1200 inmates; courts of 8 houses 
with 200; houses of 7 rooms and 50 
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inmates ; chambers in which are 2 or 
3 families. 


Retieious Statistics iv ENGLAND. 
A report recently made to the British 
Parliament by a special commission, 
reveals some interesting facts con- 
cerning the religious sects of Eng- 
land. According to careful calcula- 
tions made by the commission, there 
are 7,546,948 actual church-going 
men of the Church of England, or 42 
per cent of the gross population ; and 
4,466,266 nominal churchmen, but 
practically of no church, or 25 per 
cent of the gross population—in all 
67 per cent of the community at large. 
Of church-going Catholics there are 
610,786, or 31 per cent of the whole - 
population ; Baptists, 457,181, or 24 
per cent; Independents, 1,297,861, 
or 7} per cent; Wesleyan Methodists, 
2,264,821, or 18 percent. All other 
‘* Protestant” Dissenters, including 
in the number Jews and Mormons, 
are estimated at 1,286,246, or 6} per 
cent. The total of worshipping or 
bona fide Protestant Dissenters is 
5,303,609, or 291 per cent of the gross 
population. 

The report presents an alarming 
picture of the irreligion in which large 
masses of the British population are 
steeped. For example, in Southwark 
there are 68 per cent of the people 
who attend no place of worship; in 
Lambeth, 60}; Sheffield, 62; Old- 
ham, 61}; Gateshead, 60; Preston, 
59; Brighton, 54; the Tower Ham- 
lets, 535; Finnsbury, 53; Sanford, 
52; South Shields, 52; Manchester, 
514; Bolton, 514; Stoke, 514; West- 
minster, 50; and Covington, 50. So 
that in all those places, except the 
two last named cities, the odds are on 
the side of those who habitually ab- 
sent themselves from every religious 
service whatever. In thirty-four of 
the great towns of England, with a 
population of ngarly three millions, 
524 -per cent of the inhabitants are 
wholly non-worshipping. The popu- 
lation of the country is becoming more 
and more a town population, so that it 
is estimated that at the end of the pres- 
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ent century 70 per cent of the gross 
population will be located in large 
towns. 


ParitivE Mernopists In ENGLAND. 
From the statistics presented to the 
Primitive Methodist Jubilee Confer- 
ence at Tunstall, it appears that the 
number of members in the connection 
is now 132,114, being an increase for 
the year of 8251; travelling preach- 
ers, 675; local, 11,384; class-leaders, 
7808; connectional chapels, 2268; 
rented chapels, rooms, etc., 3268; 
Sunday-sehools, 2036 ; Sunday schol- 
ars, 167,533; gratuitous teachers, 
30,988; the connection have 80 mis- 
sionaries at home, and 30 in Austra- 
lia and Canada. The conference has 
resolved also to turn its attention to 
Port Natal, as a suitable place to open 
a mission in Africa. 


Tue New Connection Mernopists 
have recently held their 64th annual 
Conference at Hanley. This connec- 
tion separated from the parent society 
in 1797, on questions of administer- 
ing ordimances and of church govern- 
ment. There were then 5000 mem- 
bers. The following statistics give 
the present strength of the connec- 
tion: In England and Ireland, 363 
chapels, 365 societies, 118 preachers, 
1093 local preachers, 22,036 mem- 
bers, 361 schools; in Canada, 100 
chapels, 434 societies, 189 preachers, 
1204 local preachers, 29,391 mem- 
bers, 462 schools. 


PREACHING IN THE LonpoN THEA- 
TRES.—Oneé of the most remarkable 
debates ever had in the English House 
of Lords recently took place in regard 
to the question of preaching in the 
theatres of London. This aggressive 
movement has been vigorously com- 
mended, and preaching has been 
maintained in several of the theatres, 
which have been largely attended. 
Lord Dungannon, an Irish lord, how- 
ever, moved a resolution condemning 
the performance of divine worship 
in these places by ministers of the 
Church of England, as irregular and 





calculated to hinder the progress of 
sound religious principles in the coun- 
try. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
stated that after full examination of the 
case he could not, even if he had the 
power, prohibit those who thus avail- 
ed themselves of the means of bring- 
ing the gospel to the knowledge of 
many who in no other way could 
find it. 

The Ear] of Shaftesbury, in a speech 
of an hour and a half, showed how ef- 
fectively this plan was reaching the 
class they sought to benefit, the moral 
and religious condition of some of 
whom, according to the testimony of 
alate bishop, was inferior to that of 
the negro inhabitants of Sierra Leone. 
Scarcely two per cent of the operatives 
of London ever enter a place of wor- 
ship, while besides 3000 professional 
thieves, there are about 100,000 per- 
sons regardéd as dangerous by the 
police, multitudes of whom spend the 
Sabbath in violating the laws of God. 
He stated that not less than 20,700 
persons, chiefly “roughs,” costermon- 
gers, and others who never visited a 
house of prayer, had met in these 
places on a single Sabbath, and lis- 
tened with earnest attention to the 
words of life. 


Leeat Decision on Orpen Commun- 
10N.—The London Times of May 31st. 
devotes a long editorial to a singular 
legal decision which has just been 
made in England by the Master of 
Rolls. 

In the ancient city of Norwich the 
Particular Baptists have a chapel 
which was endowed for their benefit 
more than a century since. In this 
church the practice of strict commun- 
ion had been adopted from the first 
institution of the establishment, and 
was. regularly maintained, until a 
short time ago the practice of free or 
mixed mmunion was allowed to 
creep in. Scandalized by such a lat- 
itudinarian proceeding, certain mem- 
bers of the church appealed to a court 
of justice, and asked that the power 
of the law might be exerted to pre- 
vent any but immersed believers from 
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receiving the benefits of the establish- 
ment. * 

Upon this case the judgment of 
the court was pronounced, after elab- 
orate argument from able counsel, 
the Master of the Rolls announcing 
that after much research he had failed 
to discover that baptism by. immer- 
sion had been ever determined by 
Baptist authorities to be an indispen- 
sable condition of Baptist commuuion, 


and as the deed of trust. simply ap-|® 


propriated the endowment to the use 
of. Particular, Baptists, without fur- 
ther elucidation, the, Court declined 
to sanction. a restriction which it held 
had not, been introduced by the terms 
of the instrument or the actual prac- 
tices, of the sect. 


Tretanp.—The income of the vari- 
ous benevolent societies the past. year 
is over £100,000. The inerease in 
Bible distribution has been 70,000. 
The Jrish Society received £8700 ; it 
has over 7000 children under instruc- 
tion. The Jrish Church Mission had 
an income of £27,735 ; it employs 553 
laborers. The Church Education So- 
ciety is decreasing in the number of 
its scholars, 78,487 ; it has decreased 
41,715 ‘since 1848, in consequence of 
Abp. Whately and others forming the 
government schools. The Sunday- 
School Society reports 230,668 schol- 
ars—a large increase; in Ulster alone 
the increase was 15,329. The emigra- 
tion from Ireland, for the year ending 
in February, is put at over 1,000,000. 


Scortanp. GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
EstasiisHep Cavrcu.—Dr. Maitland, 
Moderator, succeeding Dr. Cook. 
Home missions, income, £5022. 
Education: schools, 189; scholars, 
19,868 ; Sabbath-school scholars, 
125,196. A collection of 85 hymns 
was reported, and is to be sifted and 
published. Colonial Committee ex- 
pentbures, £4600; receipts, £3500. 

e Jewish schools, £2260. The 
Tri-Centenary of the Reformation was 
observed. The discussion about an 
application to Parliament in respect 
to Lord Aberdeen’s Act was animated ; 
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though the Assembly 60 to 31 refused 
to make the application. The decisions 
of Synod and Presbytery in the 
Seroonie case were reversed. 


GeneRaL ASSEMBLY oF THE FREE 
Cuurcu.— The general abstract of 
contributions is as follows : 


1. Sustentation Fund,..........£109,172 18 7 
2. Building Fund, 85,855 9 0 
Fund, 


8. Con; 97,363 2 10% 
4. Missions and Education,..... 6978 5 2 
. Miseellaneons, 25S 


wedscg “cbsdowy S056 14-2 

£316,557 19 9§ 

Dr. Buchanan succeeded Dr. Cun- 

ningham as Moderator. The income 

for Foreign Missions was £13,568; a 

decrease of £2738. Total, schools, 

621; teachers, 646; scholars, 62,408. 

The Tri-Centenary of the Reformation 

was duly celebrated. Dr. Murray 
spoke for the United States. 


From a document just published 
by the Free Church, we gather the 
following facts : 

During the ‘sixteen years of her 
existence, the receipts amounted to 
£3,250,000, or $16,250,000; out of 
this sum she has paid to her ministers 
(whose number, originally 583, has 
now swelled to 812), nearly £2,000,- 
000. Upon education she has dis- 
bursed from the general Education 
Fund about £200,000. Her colleges 
have cost £50,000. Foreign and Co- 
lonial Missions have received £450,- 
000. On Home Missions £118,000 
have been bestowed. Besides this 
revenue for current expenditure, there 
is the amount given to be invested in 
buildings—the fixed capital of the 
Free Church. Upon the erection of 
her 800 church-edifices there has been 
expended £725,000; her 565 manses 
have cost £360,000; her 620 schools, 
£220,000; her colleges, normal 
schools, Assembly Hall, and church 
offices, nearly £100,000, and £150,000 
have been invested in order to yield 
annual endowments of various kinds, 
The grand total of sums contributed 
by the Free Church for all purposes, 
from the Disruption in 1843, to May, 
1859, is close upon five millions ster- 
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ling. Her membership is. estimated 
as under a quarter of a million; and 
the average contribution is therefore 
£20 per member. 


Untrep PresByTertan Synop,—Dr. 
Heath, moderator, in place of Dr. 
Boyd. Income for congregational 
purposes, £145,932; for missions 
and benevolent objects, £44,119. 
« Congregations, 537. 


Tue Bishop of Brechin (Rt. Rev. 
A. P. Forbes) has been censured for 
his teachings on the eucharist, by the 

» College of Bishops. 

Baptists ON THE ConTINENT.— Ger- 
many, 6503 ; an increase over the last 
year of 955. Denmark, 1283; the 
increase is 107. At the close of 1859 
there were 756 preaching stations, an 
increase of 107 over the previous 
year. Eighteen new missionaries 
were sent out by these German 
Christians to Poland and elsewhere, 
who have been cheered by great suc- 
cess. The Baptist Union for the 
Continent numbers 7918 members ; 
it proposes to erect 30 new chapels 
the next year; Pastor Lehmann has 
been soliciting donations for this ob 
ject in England. 


France. ANNIVERSARIES IN Paris. 
—A great number of deeply interest- 
ing anniversary services were held in 
this city during the month of April. 
The correspondent of the News of the 
Churches says of them in general: 
“There is but one opinion respecting 
them; they have been eminently 
blessed, and reveal a general improve- 
ment, a higher tone of piety, a more 
serious spirit, greater thoughtfulness, 
and a deeper sense of responsibility 
than heretofore.” 

Protestant Bible Society. — Re- 
ceipts, 60,192 francs; expenditure, 
$8,618 francs: 16,232 copies circulat- 
ed. Hvangelical Society of France: 
expenses, 135,800 francs. Sunday- 
School Society: . receipts, 18,667 
francs. Missionary Society : receipts, 
128,450 frances; expenses, -175,320 
francs. Central Protestant Society : 
receipts, 105,672 francs; expenses, 
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118,469 francs. Society for Primary 
Instruction: receipts, 80,000 francs. 
Evangelical Society of Lyons: re- 
ceipts, 79,340 francs; expenditures, 
84,265 francs. 

Protestant Cnurcues in Paris. 
—There are at Paris, 19 Protestant 
churches, 97 Protestant clergymen, 
and 2500 children attending Protest- 
ant Sunday-schools. 


Tue Waldenses have determined to 
transfer their Theological school from 
La Tour to Florence. Dr. Revel and 
M. Geymonat are the professors, and 
it has some fifteen students. It was 
established in 1853, and is chiefly 
sustained by the Presbyterians of the 
United States. 

An interesting revival is now in 
progress among this people. The 
Table addressed a letter to each pas- 
tor last December, giving some ac- 
count of the revival in America, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, and urging them 
to seek a similar blessing. The appeal 
has been followed by extensive reli- 
gious awakenings in many of the pa- 
rishes. 

Posen.—The Protestant population 
has increased largely by immigration 
—from 130,000 to 480,000 within a 
few years. 20 new churches have 
been founded. The province requires 
120 more churches and at least 100 
preachers to meet the demand. 


SwirzerLanp. — Samuel Hebich, 
senior of the Basle mission, has re- 
turned home, after an absence of 
twenty-five years in the East Indies, 
and is producing a great effect by his 
simple, clear, and forcible preaching 
of the Gospel, repeating the old story 
of sin and grace, Christ and him 
alone. 

Tue Vaupots Caurcn.—La Table 
Vaudoise publishes an address to the 
Vaudois Church, giving an account 
of what has been done since the last 
Synod in May, 1859. At Florence, 
the work of evangelization progresses 
satisfactorily, and Livourne and Pisa 
urgently call for a Vaudois minister, 
An evangelist has been sent to Milan:. 
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where a place has been hired for 
preaching and. worship. The Vau- 
dois ministers have been authorized 
by Government to visit the Protestant 
soldiers in all the military hospitals 
of Piedmont. Some thousands of Bi- 
bles and New Testaments, and more 
than 35,000 tracts, have been distri- 
buted. The work of evangelization 
has been continued in the old sta- 
tions, but there is great need of more 
laborers and more means. At Turin, 
Genoa, Nice, Favale, Casale, Voghe- 
ra, Courmayer, and _ Pignerol, the 
meetings for public worship are mul- 
tiplied, and the progress is encourag- 
ing. The schools are every where 
among the most pleasant and satisfac- 
tory fruits of the evangelical enter- 
prise. Mr. Morel, late pastor at Rora, 
is about to carry his ministry to the 
bosom of the Vaudois colony in Ura- 
guay. 

Pruss1a.—The new Cabinet’s Order 
of’ February 27th, is helping forward 
the internal organization of the church- 
es. All the churches are to have a 
Presbyterial constitution, or a consis- 
tory. This is the greatest step taken 
for the German church, in respect to its 
government, since the Reformation. 

The Roman Catholics are two fifths 
of the population, and receive from 
government for their churches, 742,- 
000 thalers ; while the three fifths of 
_the Protestants receive only 407,000 

thalers, 

Collections for Father Chiniquy are 
made in Germany; the Neue Lvang. 
Kirchenzeitung of May 12th reports 
1183 thalers. 

Prorestants ANDRomaAN CATHOLICS. 
—-A comparison of the ecclesiastical 
statistics of Prussia from 1849 to 
1859 establishes the fact that the in- 
crease of Protestants during this pe- 
riod has been larger than that of Ro- 
man Catholics. The number of Pro- 
testants has increased from 10,016,798 
to 10,861,965, or about 8} per cent; 
that of Roman Catholics from 6,079,- 
618 to 6,556,827, which is less than 
8 per cent. In 1849 there where for 
every 1000 Protestants 606 Catho- 
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lics; in 1858 only 603. The larger 
increase of Protestants is, however, 
almost limited to the time from 1849 
to 1855; from 1855 to 1858 the 
numerical proportion of the two 
churches remained almost unchanged. 
The New Evangelical Church Gazette 
of Berlin gives many interesting de- 
tails on the proportional increase of 
the two churches in various provin- 
ces. In two provinces, Brandenburg 
and Silesia, and in particular in the 
capital of the state, Berlin, the Ca- 
tholics have, in consequence of immi- 
gration, increased in larger ratio than 
the Protestants. In the other six 
provinces, especially in Posen, the 
Protestants are ahead. 


Bapren.—The lower Chamber had 
a majority of three fourths, 45 to 15, 
against the new concordat. It is still, 
however, held by the Catholics to be 
legally binding, as between the 
Grand Duke and the Pope. But the 
Duke has dismissed the most ob- 
noxious ministers, and issued a pacific 
address to the people. This Concor- 
dat has been under negotiation for 
six years. It was signed June 29th, 
1859 ; the papal bull in respect to it 
(Aeterni pastoris vicaria) was publish- 
ed Oct. 10. A Protestant Conference 
protested against it, Nov. 28. The 
government applied to the Chambers, 
Dec. 5. to make changes in the exist- 
ing laws to meet it; and the Lower 
Chamber (as above) declared it to 
have been made without the sanction 
of the estates. The First Chamber 
has not joined in this Address, but 
has declared that it considers the as- 
sent of the estates necessary to any 
such conyention. The Archbishop of 
Freiburg (the occasion of all the com- 
motion) has published an address, de- 
claring the Concordat binding, whe- 
ther the Chambers agree or not. The 
Ministry have, in reply, reminded 
him of his duty as @ subject. 

Beteruom.—The growth of evange- 
lical religion in Belgium for the past 
ten years has been very remarkable. 
A single church has been multiplied 
into between thirty and forty churches, 
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embracing a membership of at least 
ten thousand souls. 


Huneary.—After the Reformation, 
the Hungarian Protestants were di- 
vided into Lutherans and Calvinists. 
The ministers met in Seniorates ; the 
Calvinists called their assemblies 
Tractus. A union of the Lutherans 
was formed in the synods of Silesia, 
1610, and of Kirchdorf 1614.. The 
Calvinists were united in the synod 
of Szathmar, 1641. Then followed the 
persecutions. Under Leopold, 1791, 
religious liberty was again conceded 
to them; until after the rebellion of 
1848, the edict of Baron Haynau de- 
prived them of self-government. This 
was set aside by some provisional re- 
gulations; a commission, appointed 
by the Emperor of Austria, whose 
results are now the subject of earnest 
discussion. By the present arrange- 
ment the affairs of these churches 
are made, in the last instance, subject 
to the state. Of the churches of the 
Augsburg Confession, 197, represent- 
ing 281,250 souls, have accepted the pa- 
tent, while 267, representing 493,000, 
have rejected it, and 131 representing 
49,570, are doubtful. To make the 
people more willing, the goyernment 
have just (March 1) voted 94,400 flo- 
rin for the support of the pastors of 
the Hungarian churches. The Neue 
Eoang. Kirchenzeitung, May 5, gives 
a different report of the numbers who 
aceept or reject the patent; viz. 340 
in favor of it, and 219 which have 
not yet accepted it. 

The Lvangelical Christendom(J une) 
contains an appeal for the Protestant 
church in Prague, G. A. Gersha pas- 
tor. It was founded in 1847 by Fred. 
Wm. Kozsuth, who was driven away 
in 1849. It is struggling hard with 
debt, and from persecutions. 


Hotitanp.—Herr Essner, a zealous 
preacher at the Hague, petitioned the 
consistory of that city for leave to 
hold a daily prayer-meeting, between 
12 and 1 o’clock, but was three times 
refused. In Utrecht Prof. Doedes, a 
man of evangelical views, has been 
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lately appointed to the chair of exe- 
gesis. 

Reticious Rerorms rm Russta.— 
Russia is at the present moment ac- 
complishing two religious reforms. 
The first is a careful translation into 
the Russian language of the Scriptu- 
res and the prayers of the church. 
Hitherto the old Slavonic tongue was 
the language used, and as the Latin 
in the Roman church is a dead letter 
to the congregation, so the Slave has 
been to the Russians, The transla- 
tion of both Old and New Testaments 
has already been commenced. The 
second reform is the abolition ef the 
seminaries where, up to the present, 
not only the priests themselves re- 
ceived their education but were ob- 
liged to bring up their children. The 
male portion of the family were thus 
compelled to adopt the sacerdotal 
profession whether they were so dis- 
posed or not. Thus the priestly 
character was rendered in Russia 
purely hereditary, as well as compul- 
sory.—Levant Herald. 

The Metropolitan of Moscow, Phi- 
laretes, has carried in the Russo-Greek 
Synod a vote for the immediate trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the 
common language of the people, and 
a general diffusion of the Gospels 
among the poor. 

Swepren.—The revival during the 
last two years in Sweden, numbers 
250,000 converts. The revival in 
Ireland is supposed to count 80,000 
converts. In France there are morn- 
ing prayer-meetings in sixty different 
places. Since this year commenced, 
a morning prayer-meeting has been 
established in China. Notes are sent 
in for prayers for the conversion of 
family relatives and friends, as in this 
country. 

Fintanp.—Twenty-five years since 
(asthe preacher Alopius reported to 
the Scandinavion diet) a religious 
movement began in Finland, under the 
preaching of a peasant Pave Ruksa- 
lainen, Prof. Steenbeck, Ingmann, the 
author of the best Finnish version of 
the Scriptures, and Berg gave it an 
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impulse. Pastor Hedberg, of Abo, 
opposed this ‘revival of pietism’” as 
having a too legal ¢ast. Another preach- 
er, Rengwist, has promoted it by 
several practical religious works. 
Steenbeck, as Professor of Pedagogies, 
has had a wide influence. The Old 
Lutherans have also their representa- 
tives. A sect of Spriagers has some 
points of resemblance with the Mor- 
mons. The university of Helsingfors 
is now the seat of religious awaken- 
ing, under the influence of Professors 
Schaumann and Granfelt; the former 
is the editor of a Journal for the Fin- 
nish church ; the latter teaches theo- 
logy in harmony with Martenden, and 
is said to be a man of great acumen. 
A missionary Society has been lately 
established under the influence. of 
Prof. Schaumann. The poet Rune- 
berg has published a draft of a new 
collection of Hymns for public wor- 
ship. The constitution of the Fin- 
nish church is the same as that of 
Sweden; it has three bishops, viz. at 
Abo, Borgo and Kopio.—Newe Evan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung. 


Greece.—A most important item of 
news is the recent secession of one 
hundred families in Crete from the 
Orthodox Greek church. They have 
joined the Romish communion. Asa 
motive for taking this step, they allege 
no change in their doctrinal belief, but 
merely a desire to screen themselves 
from the intolerable exactions of the 
local Turkish authorities, counte- 
nanced, it is feared, by the Sublime 
Porte. By becoming Roman Catho- 
lics, these families will be enabled to 
claim French protection. The know- 
ledge of the fact that the Emperor 
Napoleon will exert his influence to 
shield the Roman Catholics in the 
Ottoman dominions from oppression 
is obtaining more converts for the 
emissaries of the Pope than they have 
made by bribes and concessions dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 

A recent enumeration of the §in- 
habitants of the island of Cyprus 
makes its population to be 168,000 
souls. Of this number 180,000 are 
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members of the Greek church, and 
only 36,000 are Mohammedans, ‘The 
remaining 200 are Jews, etc. The 
educational institutions of the Cy- 
priote Greeks consist of 22 Hellenic 
and 4 Lancasterian schools, an aver- 
age of one to 5000 inhabitants. 
Disturbances of a serious nature 
haverecently broken out at the impor- 
tant city of Philippopolis, in Roume- 
lia, the ancient Thrace. The Bulgarian 
element is a very important one in the 
population of that district of country, 
and it has recently been gathering 
strength by reason of the political 
changes of Turkey. The Bulgarians 
being members of the Greek church 
have been content until recently to 
attend services performed in the an- 
cient Greek tongue. This they now 
refuse to do, and insist that a part of 
the services at least shall be in the 
Bulgarian language. In this demand, 
after the enactment of scenes not al- 
together unlike those that have oc- 
curred recently in the too famous 
“St. George’s in the East” at Lon- 
don, they have recently been gratified. 
A letter was received from the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, directing that 
the liturgy be read henceforth alter- 
nately in Greek and in Bulgarian in the 
two most important churches of the 
city. On the 20th of December last 
(January 1st, 1860, new style), this 
letter was read from the pulpit by the 
priest, after the reading of the Gos- 
pel of the day. The Bulgarians at 
once raised a hymn of praise to the 
Sultan for the concession of this fa- 
vor; while the Greeks cried out loud- 
ly that they would receive no other 
language than their own. Not satis- | 
fied with their triumphal peean, the 
Bulgarians are reported to have made 
an attack upon the Greeks, and to 
have maltreated a number of them. 
A telegram that reached Athens just 
before the departure of the steamer 
states that the same disorders were 
repeated on,the Ist of January, 0. 8. 
(January 13th, N. S.), in the same 
church, and with more serious results. 
Some twenty-five unfortunate Greeks 
are said to have been killed. It isnot 











yet known whats measures the Turkish 
Government intends to take to put a 
stop to these disgraceful scenes. 
Three new periodicals are an- 
nounced as about to be started in 
Greece. One, a newspaper, at Leek te 









last two are devoted to medicine. 






medical periodicals. 
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with the title, The Voice of the Fron- | instry 
tier ; another, The Physician for the \ po 
People, at Nauplia ; and the third, }, prey 
The Hippocrates, at Andritzena. The | chureh: 
small kingdom of Greece will conse-|.;. 
quently sustain no less than See 4] 
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field on the African coast, stretching 






ing back to the range of mountains ot 
the north, a distance of from 50 to 150 
miles. 
100 miles, it contains an area of 4000 








a population of 530,000. Three 
fourths of these ate accessible to 
Christian effort, and it is supposed 
the remainder will be by the time a 
native agency is raised up to occupy 
the ground. 







Auerers.—A. correspondent of the 
Observer makes an interesting presen- 
tation of the state of religion in Al- 
geria. There are in that territory 
2,500,000 Mussulmans of mingled 
races — Arabs, Moors, Kabyles, ne- 
groes, and others. The Christian 
population of the colony of Algeria 
is mainly Catholic, and comprises 
about 170,000 Europeans — French, 
Germans, Spaniards, Swiss, Italians, 
and Maltese. It is difficult to esti- 
mate with exactness: the number of 
Protestants in the country. They do 
not exceed 12,000. The Societies of 
Evangelization i in Germany and Eng- 
land are making vigorous efforts to 
increase the number of this class. 


Burman.—The ban placed on the 
distribution of books in Burmah by 
the usurper Tharawadi, when sove-: 
reign of Burmah, has been removed 
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Arnica. — The Cavalla Messenger | fiahiste 
speaks of an interesting missionary @8e"m 
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Franciscans have six houses, at Alep- 
po, Damascus, Beyroot, Tripoli, Lat- 
taki, and Saida, with nine churches 
and chapels, one college, and six male 
and three female schools. 2. The 
Capuchins have established a few 
schools. 3. The Carmelites have 
likewise only a few schools. 4. The 
Jesuits have resumed their activity 
in Syria only since a few years, and 
they have at present six houses with 
as many schools, one seminary, and 
one college, at Beyrout, Ghazir, Zah- 
leh, Bekfayah, Mollakah, and Saida. 
5. The Lazarists have five establish- 
ments, in Aleppo, Damascus, Beyrout, 
and Anturah. They conduct mostly 
the primary schools, while the higher 
instruction is imparted by the Jesuits. 
6. The Sisters of Mercy, of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, who form one congrega- 
tion with the Lazarists. They are in 
Beyroot and Damascus. 7. The Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, in Saida and 
Aleppo. 


AmerIcAN Missions ry Mount Le- 
BANON.—The civil war between the 
Druses and Maronite and Greek 
Christians is still raging, and great has 
been the destruction of life and pro- 
perty. Hasbeiya is in ruins, and the 
mission premises there are destroyed. 
The last reports affirm that more 
-than 60 villages have been destroyed. 
and among the rest, Zableh, the larg- 
est town in Lebanon. The whole of 
Syria, from Aleppo to Gaza, is in the 
State of the greatest commotion and 
alarm. As yet we have no ac- 
count of any injury being done to our 
missionaries. But many of the con- 
verts are reported slain. Missionary 
operations for the present are of 
course suspended in that quarter. 


TuRKEY.—REORGANIZATION OF THE 
Greex Cuurcu.—The National Coun- 
cil of the Greek Church, which as- 
sembled in 1858, under the presi- 
dency of the Patriarch Kyrillos of 
Constantinople, in order to draft laws 
for the reérganization of the Church, 
closed its deliberations on February 
4th of the present year. The most 
important points which the majority 
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of the National Council agreed upon . 
were, to deprive the Patriarchs and 
Synods of all secular and judicial 
power, and especially of the right to 
levy taxes, to establish a secular Board 
of Administration for the Greek Ra- 
jahs, and to assign fixed salaries to 
the higher and lower clergy. 


Se.r-supportine MisstonCHurcues. 
—Dr. Goodell, of Constantinople, 
says: ‘‘You will rejoice to hear 
that one of the native Protestant 
churches of this city has this year 
taken a very important step in ad- 
vance, haying undertaken to support 
their own pastor themselves, without 
any help from the mission. Of course 
they now begin to feel as they never 
did before, that the pastor is theirs, 
and he also feels that they are his 
flock. The religion of the Gospel, 
which we have transplanted there, 
seems now to be really taking root, 
and bearing fruit as in its own native 
soil.” The members of this church 
are few and poor. There are now 
weekly, and in some cases daily 
prayer-meetings for foreign residents, 
besides those for the native Protest- 
ants, in Constantinople and its differ- 
ent suburbs. A native church with 
a native pastor, has recently been 
formed in Madras, India, containing 
eighty-seven native communicants. - 
It has commenced a regular system 
to raise funds for the support of the 
Gospel, and is erecting a commodious 
church, the funds for which have 
been supplied by English friends. 


Western Asta. Proeress rn Pen- 
s1a.—Missionaries among the Nesto- 
rians state that the Spirit of God is 
moving upon the Mussulman mind 
in Persia in an unwonted manner. 
Some of their children attend the 
village schools with the Nestorians, 
and study the Scriptures, and many 
persons secretly or openly read the 
New Testament, and discuss the 
claims of the Gospel in the market, 
and in the house of one of the chief 
Moolahs, reputedly the most holy 





man in the city. The death-penalty 
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for apostacy from Mohammedanism 
has not been repealed in Persia. 

Nestor1ans.—Mr. Shedd mentions 
a communion season, at Seir, in 
March, specially for the seminary 
and vilage of Seir, when “thirty from 
the village and thirteen from the 
seminary sat down together, ten of 
them for the first time.” He re- 
marks: “It is an interesting fact, 
that about half the adults of this 
village are now communicants, while 
there are few villages of the size in 
America where so large a proportion 
of the people attend the services of 
the Sabbath, and in the Sabbath- 
school recite, from memory, a portion 
of Scripture. All the communicants 
from the seminary are from the ad- 
vanced classes. Nearly all the others 
in the school have professed a hope 
in Christ. The graduating class, 
six in number, are young men of 
piety and promise. The number of 
young men educated by the mission, 
and ready to gird on the harness, or 
already in the field, is a striking 
token of God’s blessing upon this 
mission, and points to a brightening 
future.” 

Mr. Shedd also speaks of deep 
poverty and high prices as pressing 
severely upon many of the mission 
helpers, and as exposing the Nesto- 
rian people to the influence of any 
who may offer them relief. He men- 
tions the apparent beginning, at least, 
of inquiry among the Mohammedans 
in all parts of the plain, and says 
that one case of singular interest has 
occurred quite recently. A Koordish 
_ Mollah has become convinced of the 
truth. ‘A few days since he came 
to Dr. Wright, and begged to be bap- 
tized, in compliance with the com- 
mand of Christ. His views are very 
clear and evangelical, and there is no 
evidence that he is not sincere. He 
breaks the Mussulman fasts, and has 
Lighter te a family of brothers, who 
at first opposed him, to his own wa 
of thinking.” ws . 

NortHeRN ARMENIANS. —Mr. 
Dwight reports an important move- 
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ment in two of the Protestant 
churches at Constantinople. The 
Pera and Yeni Kapoo churches have 
been again united into one, as they 
were originally, having Mr. Simon 
Eutugian for their pastor. The 
united church will thus have a pas- 
tor entirely supported by themselves. 
An excellent spirit seems to prevail. 
Mr. Leonard, of Cesarea, has re- 
cently visited Nigdeh, from which 
place he returned ‘“‘ deeply impressed 
with the responsibility which rests 
upon the Christian world in regard 
to the immediate diffusion of the 
Gospel in the wide field of which 
Nigdeh is the centre.” The place, 
he says, “‘furnishes an illustration 
of that growth and expansion of mis- 
sions, which has created the steady 
increasing expenditure of the Ameri- 
can Board, and laid upon the Ameri- 
can churches the duty of steadily 
increasing contributions, until these 
doors which Providence has opened 
for the Gospel shall be closed, or un- 
til the young churches in heathen 
lands shall not only be able to stand 
alone, but also to maintain Home 
Missionary societies among them- 
selves. Seven years ago, Cesarea 
was virtually an out-station of Con- 
stantinople ; now it is a missionary 
station with its own system of out- 
stations. Each of these out-stations, 
again, is itself, so to speak, a sun and 
centre, having its own system of 
primary and secondary satellites re- 
volving around it. Thus the new 
out-station of Nigdeh, hardly yet 
known to the Christian world, is it- 
self the capital of a wide. territory.” 
“From this centre, the seed ‘of the 
Word can be easily sown, and when 
sown, there will, with God’s blessing, 
be new demands for preachers, tea- 
chers, and Bibles.” 


Sournern Asta. Mapura. — Mr. 
Herrick, of Tirumungalum, men- 
tions additions to several of the vil- 
lage congregations under his care, 
and reports contributions by the peo- 
ple, out of their deep poverty, as Ju- 
bilee offerings to the Board. Mr. 
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Chandler,’ of Battalagundu, also 
speaks of such contributions, but 
expresses the fear that “the Christ- 
ian public at home have an entirely 
wrong impression in regafd to the 
character and capabilities of the 
churches that have been formed in 
that field,” and expect too much of 
them at once, in the way of pecu- 
niary support to their own educa- 
tional and religious institutions, and 
also in the way of “aptitude for 
standing alone” and resisting the in- 
fluence of old habits and customs. 


AuMEDNUGGUR. — Mr. Ballatine 
wrote April 23: ‘“ The heathen have 
recently presented a new petition to 
the Governor respecting the use of 
public tanks by the native Christ- 
ians. They urged that some of the 
tanks at Ahmednuggur should be 
appropriated to the use of native 
Christians, and that they should be 
prohibited from using the remaining 
tanks, allotted to Hindoos.” ‘The 
Governor says, in his final deci- 
sion, which I have to-day received: 
‘The petitioners are to be informed, 
that Government will never admit 
that a tank is polluted by being used 
by Christian converts. His Lord- 
ship in Council sees no reason for 
any modification of his previous or- 
ders, and the intimation now issued 
must be regarded as final.’ ” 

Mr. Abbott speaks of persecutions 
against recent converts at Rahuri, 
the people having been excited, 
apparently, by the decisions of Gov- 
ernment, which confer on Christians 
the same rights that others enjoy 
who do not recognize caste, and says: 
“The case has been tried; and five 
of the offenders were sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment and a fine 
of fifty rupees each, two to a fine of 
fifty rupees, and the head-man of 
Rahuri to a fine of one hundred ru- 
pees. This prompt action of Govern- 
ment will give security to the Christ- 
ians throughout the district; and 
both the trials and the sympathy 
which these new converts bare ex- 
perienced will prove a great blessing 
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to them, and thus the wrath of man 
redound to the praise of God.” 


Missionary Martyrs. — We have 
received from the Falkland Islands, 
by way of Buenos Ayres, the sad in- 
telligence of the murder of Captain 
Robert S. Fell, and seven companions, 
attached to the missionary schooner, 
Allan Gardner, in the service of the 
Patagonian Missionary Society. The 
deed was committed by a party of 
savages in the Falkland Isles. This 
Society occupies one of a cluster of 
islands to the east of Terra del Fuego, 
from which they seek to extend their 
influence over the natives of Pata- 
gonia and the neighboring ‘islands, 
This mission was afflicted in 1851, 
when Captain Gardner and six others 
died of starvation, near the same 
spot, as they were planting the mis- 
sion. 


Sanpwico Istanps.—The last as- 
sessment shows the total valuation of 
the real estate and personal property 
in the kingdom of Hawaii to be up- 
wards of seven millions of dollars. 
The taxes levied for general purposes 
amounted to $70,000 ; for schools, to 
$33,568; for roads, $30,247. 


New Cuvrcnes. —Two churches 
have just been finished at Waimea, 
Hawaii, at a cost of $4400, and it is 
comtemplated to build nine more. The 
estimated expense of these eleven 
churches is $26,400. They are all to 
be built in one parish. 


Moravian Mission in Surtnam.— 
A correspondent writes to the Mora- 
vian, from Parimaribo: ‘In the year 
1859, 1184 heathen were added to 
the class of new people, 869 adults 
and 692 children were baptized, and 
240 confirmed, The total number of 
persons under our care, at the close of 
1859, amounted to 26,773, embracing 
15,089 baptized individuals, of whom 
ri are. ope ageny er aes 

baptized adults, and 4992 bapti 
children, together with 11,734 = 
sons, not yet baptized or excluded. 
Our congregation in this city num- 
bers 5592 members, of whom 38950 
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are baptized, and 1642 unbaptized or 
excluded. Our mission work on the 
plantations embraces 177 plantations, 
contained 11,089 baptized, and 10,092 
unbaptized persons. It is now 80 
years Since the first negro was bap- 
tized on a plantation, and now we 
have 177 plantations and 11,000 bap- 
tized negroes under our care. Eighty- 
four years ago, the first negro was 
baptized in Paramaribo, ard now our 
congregation numbers about 4000 
baptized negroes.” 


Cuina. COanton.—Rey. Mr. Tur- 
ner, an English missionary in Can- 
ton, says that the facilities for pro- 
pagating religious truth in that city 
are almost as great as could be de- 
sired. The preacher can proclaim 
the gospel to listening crowds in the 
open places, and every where finds 
those willing to converse about the 
new doctrine. Hearers will come to 
the chapels, children can be collected 
into the schools, the hospitals are 
popular, and religious books are 
eagerly received. e country round 
is thickly dotted with towns and vil- 
lages, and the missionary in his ex- 
cursions generally meets with civility 
and an attentive hearing. 


Tue Tempte Destroyers. — The 
Tai Ping insurgents in China, from 
the beginning of their rebellion, have 
displayed strong opposition to image- 
worship, and have every where, in 
their progress, destroyed the heathen 
temples. By a rapid march from an 
unexpected quarter, they recently 
invaded the city of Hangcheu, the 
capital of the rich and beautiful pro- 
vince of Chehkiang, retaining pos- 
session of the city for six days. 
While there, they took a fierce de- 
light in destroying the magnificent 
Buddhist tenrples, which were the 
boast of the city, to the great con- 
sternation of the priests, thousands 
of whom live near the lake, on the 
banks of which the western wall of 
the city is built. 


Stam.—The Record, of the Pres- 
byterian church, says: ‘We have 
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very cheering intelligence from Siam. 
A letter of the 21st of January men- 
tions that the ‘week of prayer’ had 
not only been very refreshing to the 
missionary brethren themselves, but 
had been the occasion of awakening 
a deeper feeling of interest in the 
subject of religion among the natives 
of Bangkok than perhaps had ever 
been witnessed in that place before. 
The brethren of the different mis- 
sions united in the services of the 
week. At the beginning, there were 
but few except professing Christians 
that united wlth them; but before 
the close of the week a large num- 
ber of unconverted persons were pre- 
sent, listening to the proclamation of 
the truth, more than twenty of whom 
became deeply concerned for the sal- 
vation of their souls.” 


Misstonary Saips.—There are now 
five missionary ships in the Pacifie 
Ocean : the Morning Star, owned by 
the American Board; the John Wes- 
ley, owned by the English Wesleyans; 
the John Knox, the Southern Cross, 
and the John Williams. The last is 
the oldest and largest, having been in 
the service nearly fifteen years. It sails 
to England every three or four years, 
with the children and wives of mis- 
sionaries, and the contributions to 
the cause of missions from the natives 
of the South Seas; and returns with 
passengers and supplies of Bibles and 
other books, and material for printing 
purposes. 

Tue Brete has been translated into 
260 languages and dialects, and is rea- 
dy for 600,000,000 of the inhabitants 
of the earth; but only 160,000,000 
have, as yet, received it. 


Tue Weex or Prarer.—From dif- 
ferent parts of the world the intelli- 
gence is coming of the blessings that 
followed the observance of the week 
of prayer, recommended by the mis- 
sionaries at Lodiana, in Northern In- 
dia. The missionaries of Ningpo, 
China, write that they enjoyed a 
season of great comfort and refresh- 
ing during the week. The mission- 
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aries at Bangkok, Siam, state that 
it was the occasion of awakening a 
deeper feeling of interest in the sub- 
ject of religion among the natives 
than had ever been witnessed. A 
large number of unconverted persons 
attended, and scarcely had the united 
petitions of the missionaries left their 
lips, when a powerful work of grace 
commenced, in which some were 
truly converted, and many more 
were seriously seeking the way of 
life. 

Toe True View or Missionary 
Worx.—The London Saturday Re- 
view, in noticing Dr. Krapf’s “ Tra- 
vels, Researches, and Missionary La- 
bors in Eastern Africa,” says: “It 
would be difficult to find a volume 
which cuts more completely across 
the silly popular platitude that mis- 
sions to the heathen are useless, and 
that wise men should confine them- 
selves to our own heathen at home. 
It is strange that if a man goes 
merely to hunt, or to make geogra- 
phical discoveries, he is loudly ap- 
plauded by the very people who 
speak slightingly of missionaries. 
To bring home hundreds of tusks 
and teeth and skins, or to show 
where a river rises, and what is the 
altitude of a mountain range, is 
thought a noble achievement ; but 
to have crossed the plains where the 
elephants range, and to have ascend- 
ed those unknown heights in order 
to give the greatest of blessings to 
the men who live there, is thought 
quite quixotic and derogatory to the 
wisdom of civilized man. The real 
facts are just the other way.” 


DEPARTURE OF THE JAPANESE Em- 
BAssy.—The Japanese, having spent 
a month and a half in the Atlantic 
States, sailed from New York for 
their own country June 30, in the 
United States steam frigate Niagara. 
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Their visits were confined to the 
cities of Washington, Baltimore, Phi- 
ladelphia, and New York, in each of 
which they were warmly welcomed. 
It is earnestly hoped that the report 
of their visit to this country may 
lead to the introduction into their 
own land of the arts and sciences 
and religion, which have made the 
United States so distinguished among 
the nations of the earth. 


MISSIONARIES REPRESENTING THEIR 
Country.—A correspondent of one 
of the secular journals of New York, 
speaking of the American mission- 
aries in China, says: ‘‘After all, say 
what we may of our navy, our con- 
suls and ministers, and our mer- 
chants and professional men who re- 
present us in foreign lands—and I 
am proud to say they will not suffer 
when compared with those of any 
other nation—yet the truest and by 
far the best types of American civili- 
zation in this land are those pious, 
educated, and devoted men who re- 
present the different religious deno- 
minations of our country as mission- 
aries.” 


CANNIBALS CHRISTIANIZED.—A sail- 
or who recently returned from a voy- 
age in the Pacific, stated in the Ful- 
ton-street prayer-meeting, that he 
stopped at an island which in former 
times he had known as an island of 
cannibals, and was uncertain whether 
to land or not, as he considered it 
dangerous to do so. He finally ven- 
tured on shore one evening with a 
few of his men, and to his amaze- 
ment found a_prayer-meeting of 
sixty young people, all children of 
heathen parents, thirty of whom 
were now Christians. They had 
been visited by missionaries from 
some of the neighboring Christian 
islands. 








